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f The investigation of tlie science of Mind, especially 
s to its element, Thought, is of so interesting a charac- 
ter as in great measure to reconcile the inquirer to the 
abstmseness of formal reasoning. The beauty of the 
flower, whilst concealing the ruggedness, is apt to with- 
draw our attention from the utihty, of the soil on 
which it grows ; and thus in like manner the charms of 
Idealism, ending but too frequently in visionary specu- 
lation, have obstructed the clear appreciation of the 
design and use of Logic. Not that we deny the con- 
nexion which must ever subsist between Logic, as the 
science of the laws of reasoning, and psychology; in- 
■'deed the latter is constantly introduced in several topics 
f the Organon ; but if we would derive real practical 
nefit from logical study, we must regard it as enun- 
ciative of the universal principle of inference, affording 
a direct test for the detection of fallacy, and the estab- 
lishment of true conclusion. 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

Wherefore, while primarily connected with the laws 
of Thought, Logic is secondarily and practically allied 
to language as enunciative of Thought. To enter into 
the mental processes incident thereto, though so t^topt- 
ing a theme as already to have seduced many from the 
direct subject of the science, would far exceed the* 
limits of this Introduction. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with a few observations upon the utility of 
the study connected with the Organon itself. 

It is a quaint remark of Erasmus, that the human un- 
derstanding, like a drunken clown lifted on horseback, 
falls over on the farther side the instant he is supported 
on the nearer ; and this is the characteristic of hxxman 
praise and censuiPe. From an ignorant and exaggerated 
notion of its purport. Logic, instead of being limited to 
its proper sphere, was si^pposed commensurate with the 
whole investigation of abstract truth in relation to 
matter, cause, and entity, — ^in fact, the substance of a 
folio volume, describing every phase of human life, 
compressed into a few pages of Boethius and Aldrich. 
Thus, not having effected what nothing short of a mi- 
raculous expansion of the understanding could effect, it 
sunk into insignificance, until recently vindicated, and 
placed upon its proper footing, by Whately, Mansel, 
and others. 

It IS true that, whether viewed as an art or a science. 
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-, does not solve the origin of mental conception; 
; it furnishes the mles on which all reasoning is 
constructed ; and it would he strange indeed if we re- 
used the practical aasistance of surgery because it does 
not eihibit in theory the operation of will upon matter. 
We may learn Logic and yet not be able to think ; bnt 
the science cannot be blamed for the imperfection of. ^ 
the element worked upon, any more than the artificer 
for the inferiority of the only material within his reach. 
It is sufficient that Logic, without entering into all the 
phenomena of mind, provides certain forms which an 
urgtmient, to be legitimate, must exhibit, certain tests 
by which fallacy may be detected, and certain barriers 
against ambiguity in the use of language. 



Hence, the utility of a science which enables men 
to take cognizance of the travellers on the mind's 
highway, and excludes those disorderly interlopers 
verbal fallacies, needs but small attestation. Its search- 
ing penetration by definition alone, before which even 
mathematical precision fails,' would especially com- 
mend it to those whom the abstruseness of the study 
does not terrify, and who recognise the valuable results 
which must attend discipline of mind. Like a medi- 
cine, though not a panacea for every ill, it has the 

alth of the mind for its aim, but requires the de- 

ination of a powerful will to imbibe its nauseating 

' Prior Ajmlyl. a. 16, 



yet wholesome influence : it is no wonder therefore tJiat 
puny intellects, like weak stomachs, abhor and reject 
it. What florid declaimer can endure that the lux- 
uriant boughs of verdant sophistry, the rich blosBoms 
of oratorical fervour, should be lopped and pared by 
the stem axe of a syllogism, and the poor stripped 
trunlc of worthless fallacy exposed unprotected to the 
nipping atmosphere of truth ? 



Like the science of which it treats, not only has the 
term " Logic " been variously applied,' but even the Or- 
ganon, as a whole, presents no great claim to unity. 
Xhe term is neither found, as belonging to an art 
or science, in Aristotle, nor does it occur in the writings 
of Plato, and the appellation " Organon," given to the 
treatises before us, has been attributed to the Peripatetics, 
who maintained against the Stoics that Logic was " an 
instrument " of Philosophy. The book, according to 
M, St. Hilaire, was not called " Organon " before the i 
15th century,^ and the treatises were collected into o 
volume, as is supposed, about the time of Andronicus of] 
Rhodes ; it was translated into Latin by Boethius aboutB 
the 6th century. That Aristotle did not compose the! 
Organon as a whole, is evident from several portions I 
having been severally regarded as logical, gram- I 
matical, and metaphysical, and even the Aristotelian I 
names themselves. Analytic and Dialectic, are applica- 1 
' Scotus super Univ. Qu. 3. ' Cf. Waitz, Tol. U. p. 294. 
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ble only to certain portions of the Organon. Still the 
i^Mem is so far coherent in the immediate view taken 
of Logic, as conversant with language in the process of 
reasoning, that any addition to the structure of the 
Stagirite can never augment the compactness with- 
whjch the syllogism, as a foundation, is huilt. The> 
treatises themselves are mentioned under distinct titles 
by their author, and subsequent commentators have 
discussed the work, not as a whole, hut according to it« 
several divisions. It is remarkable also, that no quot- 
ations from the Categories, de Interpretatiooe, or So- 
phistical Elenchi, are found in the extant writings of 
Aristotle, since those given by Hitter ' of the first and 
list must be considered doubtful. 

In the present Translation my utmost endeavour has 
been to represent the mind and meaning of the author 
as closely as the genius of the two languages admits. 
The benefit of the student has been my especial object; 
hence in the Analysis, the definitions are given in the 
very words of Aristotle, and the syllogistic examples, 
introduced by Taylor, have been carefully examined 
■nd corrected. In order also to interpret the more con- 

I fbsed passages, I have departed somewhat from the 
OBoal plan, and in addition to foot-notes have aiRxed 

I explanations in the margio, that the eye may catch, in 
the same line, the word and its import. Wherever 
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further elucidation was necessary, I have referred to 
standard authorities^ amongst whom I would gratefully 
commemorate the works of Mr. Mansel and Dr. 
Whately, not forgetting my solitary predecessor in this 
laborious undertaMng, Thomas Taylor, whose strict 
integrity in endeavouring to give the meaning of the 
text deserves the highest commendation. For books 
placed at my disposal I have especially to express my 
sincere acknowledgments to the Kev. Dr. Hessey, 
Head Master of Merchant Tailors' School, and John; 
Cuninghame, Esq. of Lainshaw, 

By an alteration in the original plan, it has been 
found requisite, in order to equalize the size of the 
volumes, to place Porphyry's Introduction at the close, 
instead of at the commencement, of the Organon. 

O. F. O. 
Burstow, June 23, 1853. 
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Page 219, line 2, in head of chapter xtU., for an account read on account 

— 273, in marginal note 4, for Instance of a syllogistic argument read 

Instance of asyllogistic argument, i. e. not syllogistic 

— 594, at head of chapter xxv., for from what is simply read from 

what is not simply 
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RISTOTLE'S OEGANON. 



THE CATEGORIES.' 

Chap. I. — Of Mmnonyms^ Si/nontpns, Paronym). 

Taatas are termed homonymous, of which the i- 'wu 
uunc ftlone is common, but the definition (of sub- '"™'' 
■unce according to the name) is different ; thus " 

' Oalegories, or Predicaments, bo c&lled because they concern tl 
vldch may olTajg be pcedieatcd, are the several classes undec which aJ 
abKiftcl ideas, and their signs, common words, may be arranged. Th^ •! 
dunfiattiim under ten heads was introduced by Archylas and adopted by 
Aristolle. The reason why, in thia treatise about Ihem, Aristotle docs not 
begin from these, but from Homonyma, &c,, is that he m^t pra'ioualy 
npUin what was necessary lo the doctrine of the Categories to prevent 
■nbiequf^nt digiesston. Vide Porphyr. in Pnedicam. AiWr comparing 
nriona opinions of Aleiaoder AphrodisienBis, Syrianus, Simplicius, and 
olhera, it appears agreed by all, that Aristotle's intention in tliis treadse 
«■■. to ituetai n'npfe primary and general tcBnit, so far at tAoy ore lig- 
t^ftauU of Ihingi ; at the name time to tnttrvct ra in Ihingt and coacepliom, 
MB far a» lliey are lignified by imrrli. A •recollection of Ihis digested ea- 
[iliiiauou, wUI much assist the sludeJit in tlie eouncialioa of the plan. 

• ■■ Homonyms," equivocal words, — " Synonyms," nni»oi-aJ, — " Paro- 
nyms," dcriyatife. We may remark here, that analogous nouns cousti- 
lole only one species of equivocal : that Iho synonyms of Aristotle must 
he disliiigaialied from the modem synonyms, which latter are defined hy 
BoeUuuB. " those which have many names, bat one definition ;" and 
taMly, that paronyms have been limited by the schoolmen to certain con- 
Oitte adjectiTKi, a limilalion which is not warranted hy Aristotle, and is 
•xpccssly rvjeded by his Greek commonlatora.^Mansel's Kudiments of 
Love Sec also Simplicius Scholia, p. 43, b. 5. "The reason," sayi 
Syiiuiu, ** why tluDga polyonomous, and heteronomopo, aro omitted bj 
Aflnade, i> bo»use they rather pertain to onumenAf diction, than to 
Of ooDsidoralioQ of ihinga ; they are therefore more properly discosMd 
h the Rbcloric and Poetics." 
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2 Aristotle's organon. [chap. ii. 

and "the picture of a man" are each termed "animal," 
since of these, the name alone is common, but the definition 
(of the substance according to the name) is different : ^ as if 
any one were to assign what was in either, to constitute it 
" animal,'' he would allege the peculiar definition of each. 
But those are called synonyms, of which both the 
syiwnymJ!^* name is common, and the definition (of the sub- 
stance according to the name) is the same,^ as 
both " a man " and " an ox " are " animal," for each of these 
is predicated of as "animal" by a common name, and the 
definition of the substance is the same, since if a man gave 
the reason of each as to what was in either, to constitute 

3 Paronyms ^* "animal," he would assign the same reason. 

Again, things are called paronyms which, though 
differing in case, have their appellation (according to name) 
from some thing, as " a grammarian " is called so from " gram- 
mar," and " a courageous man " from " courage." 



Chap. II. — Of the logical dimston of Things and their Attributes,^ 

1 Subjects of ^^ things discoursed upon, some are enunciated 
discourse com- after a complex, others after an incomplex, man- 
craapiex.*" ^^^ 5 ^^^ complex as " a man runs," " a man con- 
quers," but the incomplex as "man," "ox," 

* Taylor translates X6yoc sometimes " reason," at others " definition.*' 
It is better to preserre the latter as far as may be, though the student will 
do well to remember that it is capable of both significations. The brack- 
ets are retained from the Leipsic and other copies. 

* Ovffca, " a thing sufficient of itself to its own subsistence." Taylor. 
He translates it *' essence," rather than " substance," because this latter 
word conveys no idea of self-subsistence. See his Introduction of Por- 
phyry. It must be observed, however, that whilst by continued abstrac- 
tion from the subject and different predicates of Propositions, the predi- 
cates arrive at the nine other categories, the subject wUl ultimately end in 
" substance." Cf. Phys. Ausc. lib. iii. 

^ This chapter, containing the several divisions of terms, into abso- 
lute and connotative, abstract and concrete, respectively, has presented 
endless difficulties to commentators ; and the question of relation seems 
as fer from being settled as ever. Tt^i whole subject may perhaps be 
properly condensed in the following manner. All ovra are divided by 
Aristotle into four classes. Universal and Singular Substances, and Uni- 
versal and Singular Attributes ; the former existing per se, the latter in 
the former. Universals are predicable of singulars, but attributes, in 
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"nnia," "conquers." Likewise also some things j. T»rtstfMof 
MB predicated of a certain subject, yet are in no p"""""™"- 
mbject, as " the man " is predicated of a subject, i. e. of 

tbcii original aUte, itg not predic&ble of snbatanccs ; but by the mental 
■M. ve may so conneci bji attribute with a nubject, as to render the 
tenner predicable of the latter, as a difference, property, or accident. 
When ■ predicate is thus formed from an attribute, it is called connuta- 
liie, or, *s Whatel; justly remarks, " attributive," and signiliea primarily, 
Ike atcribnle. and aecondartly, the subject of inhesion. Orij^nol uni- 
msals or Btliibnles, as "man," "whiteness," are called "absolute;" 
bnl terms may be made to cross, so that by an act of mind, (hat which 
rignifies substance may be conceived as an attribute, and as no longer 
predicable of the indiTidnals ; in this sense they are called " abstract," as 
"humanilas" from "homo-," but when they are primarily or secondarily 
predicable of inditiduals, they become " concrete," e. g, "man" is con- 
crete and abiolute; "white," concrete and coniiotative ; "whiteness," 
^iMjacl and absolute ; it must be remombered only, that no abstract term 
ii cMuiotative. Vid. Occam, Log. p. i. ch. 5, 10. Simplicius enumerates 
(brea modes of predication, arising from the relations of genns and spe- 
cies. Aiislntle, in the Physics, divides subiitance in eight modes, omit- 
liag " lime "—considering subject as both composite and indiridual. 
The ditiaion into nniversals and particulars was probably taken from the 
ealegoricat scheme of Pythagoras. 
We annei a scheme of the relation of subject to predicate, in respect 
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4 Aristotle's oeganon. [chap. hi. 

"some certain man," yet is in no subject. Others, again, 
are in a subject, yet are not predicated of any subject, (I 
mean by a thing being in a subject, that which is in any 
thing not as a part, but which cannot subsist without that 
in which it is,) as "a certain grammatical art" is in a sub- 
ject, "the soul," but is not predicated of any; and "this 
white thing" is in a subject, "the body," (for all "colour" is 
in "body,") but is predicated of no subject. But some 
things are both predicated of and are in a subject, as *** sci- 
ence" is in a subject — "the soul," but is predicated of a 
subject, namely, "grammar." Lastly, some are neither in, 
nor are predicated of, any subject, as "a certain man" and 
«a certain horse," &.; nothing of this sort is either in, or 
3. indiviauais, predicated of, a certain subject. In short, indi- 
not predicated viduals, and whatever is one in number, are pre- 
dicated of no subject, but nothing prevents some 
of them from being in a subject, for " a certain grammatical 
art" is amongst those things which are in a subject, but is 
not predicated of any subject. 



Chap. III. — Of the connexion between Predicate and Subject 

1. statement of When oue^ thing is predicated of another, as of 
ab8?racT' "* * subjcct, whatever things are said of the predi- 
cate, may be also said of the subject,^ as " the 

man" is predicated of "some certain man," but "the animal" 
is predicated of "the man," wherefore "the animal" will be 
predicated of "some certain man," since "the certain man" is 

2. Difference of ^^^ " ^^^ " ^^^ " animal.*' The differences of 
distinct genera different genera, and of things not arranged under 

* Genera, species, and differences, differ according to their predica- 
ments, hence in each predicament, there are genera, species, and differ- 
ences. Those genera also, have a mutual arrangement, one of which is 
under the other, as " flying ** under ** animal," but those are not mutually 
arranged, one of which, is not ranked under the other, as " animal " and 
"science.** Upon the application of this general rule, see Whately and 
Hill's Logic, especially the latter, in respect to summa and subaltern^ 
genera, and their cognates, pages 56, 57. Properly speaking, there can 
be only one highest genus, namely, Being ; though relatively a subaltern 
term, may at any time, be assumed as the summum genus, as ** sub- 
stance/* ** animal/' etc. 
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each other, are direrso also in species,' as of " ani- i^dm™ iiii 
mal'and "science." For the differences of " ani- unaertheo 
mal" are "qnadraped," "biped," "winged," "aquatic," 1 
none of these, forms the difference of " science," since " f 
eoce," does not differ from " acience," in being j ^^j, ,^ ^ 
"biped." But as to subaltern genera, there ia lubaiwmf 
nothing to prevent the differences being the same, ""*' 
M the superior are predicated of the genera under them ; aOfM 
IhH 03 many differences as there ore of the predicate, so many^ 1 
there also be of the subject. 



Chaf. IV. — JEnuiiieration of the Categoriet. 



things incomplex enunciated, each signifies 
leither Substance, or Quantity, or Quality, or Re- 
ilattoD^ or Where, or When, or Position, or Pos- 
seanon, or Action, or Passion.' But Subslance is, (to speak^ 
generally,} as "man," "horse;" Quantity, as "two" oi 
"three cubits;" Quality, as "white," a "grammatical thing;" 
Relation, as "a double," "a half," "greater;" Where, as "in 
the Forum," "in the Lyceum;" When, as "yesterday," "laat 
year;" Position, as "he reclines," "hc^sils;" Possession, aa J 
"he is. shod," "he is armed;" Action, as "he cuts," "ha,! 
bums;" Passion, as "ho is cut," "he is burnt." ». csiagnria ■■ 
Kow each of tiie above, considered by itself, is ''^],'u™I^™! * 
predicated neither affirmatively nor negatively, stivd not neg»- 
but from the connexion of these with each other, '^'"■ 
affirmation or negation arises. For every affirmation or nega- 
tion appears to be either true or false, but of things enun- 

■ DiSeretice joined to gi?nuB constitutes spi^cics — it is called specific. 
Merencp. when it cunslilutea the lowest species, as of inditiduals. CC- J 
CrakoDtborpe Lopes, lib. ii. The common deliitilions uf the beads 
Ok ptedicubles, ore those of Forph7r7, ndopted by subsequent logiciai 
Vide Poq'l'- iMgoge. 

' The principle of distinction ahovE is shown to be grammatical, by 1 
Trendelenburg, Elemenla, section 3rd. The sii Idst may be reduced t» 1 
ReUtiim, see HamlUon on Reid, p. GS8. The calC)iurii;B are cnn-- f 
msnted and eiemplilied in the following tones, for itie student's recol- ] 

Sutnma decem : Substantia, Quantum, Qunio, Helatio. 
Aclio, Pmbio. Ubi, Quando, Situs, Habitus. 
Preabylet e; ■" 
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Aristotle's organon, [chap. v. 

ciated without any eounexion, none is either true or false, as 
"man," "■white," "rims," "conquers," 



Chap. Y.— Of Substance.' 

i.ptimaryiuii- SuBSTANCE, in its strictcBt, first, and chief sense, 
ijan™ ii nEi- ig that which is neither predicated of any subject 
predLcMea of, nor is in any ; as " a certain man," or " a certmn 
"sfMndmy hoTsc." But .'iccondary substaneea are they, in 
anbsuoceBcon- which as species, those primarily-named euh- 
tsin the fln!. gjajices are inherent, that is to say, both these 
and the genera of these species ;^ as " a certain man" exists 
in "man," as in a species, but the genus of this species is 
"animal;" these, therefore, are termed secondary substances, 

' On Uie various modes in wliicli Amtotle employa tlut Imn ulitia, 
cf. Metaphy. lib. iv., and Pliys. lib. iii. Without entering into (he 
diaputo relative to the real existence of genent and species, on subAtaoces 
independent of ub, between the old Realists and the modern Coneeplual- 
ists, it will be suAicieDt to elate that Arist/ille here employs the term as 
the summutn genus, under which, by continued abstraction of differeneei, 
all things may be compfahended as a common onivecsal. Thus also 
Plato in Repub. lib. vii. Whether called Entity, Being, Substance, or 
Subsistence, it may be defined, " Thai which tvbaials independently of 
Bnjr other created ihmg," and in this view may be affirmatively predi- 
cated of every cognate term, though no cognate term can be so predi- 
cated of it: thus all bodies, all animals, all lions, etc., are substances 
or things, according as we adopt either of these last as summum genus. 
Archytos places essence first ; Plotinus and Nicostratua doubt its generic 
aitinity altogether ; but all regard tho principle laid down, of some one, 
independent, esistence, or conception. 

■ But ill getting to this uitimute abstraction, the first common nature 
of which the mind forms conception from individual comparison, is called 
the lowest primary or most apecilic species, and of this, every cognate term 
may be nniversally predicated, though itself cannot bo predicated of any 
cognate term. Between these extremes, aU intermediate ualionB (and their 
verbal aigns) are called subalLem, each of which, like the step of a lad- 
• der, is at once superior to some and inferior to others, and becomes a 
geuus in relation to some lower species, and a species to some higher 
genera. The annexed " Arbor Porphyriana" is given by Aquinas, Opu>c. 
48. Tract. 2, cap. 3. In all the earlier specimens, "animal rationale" 
is placed between "Animal" and "Homo," as the proiimum genus, 
divided into " mortale " and " iramortale," in accordance with Porphyry's 
definition of man. We shall here observe also, that a sum mum genoscan 
have no constitutive differences, which are represented at the side, thollgh 
a Bummum genus may have properties. — 
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■8 both "man" and "animal."' But it is evident j .^ 
from what has been said, tliat of those things non the dohii 
which are predicated of a. subject, both the name otint'iuymi 
and the definition must be predicated of the sub- n"'"*»ir(Si- 
ject, as "man" is predicated of "Bome certain "' * 
HM," afi of a subject, and the name, at least, is predicated, for 
" and the 




A of predication, vide Huyahe, Aldricb, or Whalely. 
e Topics ir. S, Isagoge 2, Aquinas Opusc. 48, cap. 3. 
lecies ire said '' prEdii»ii in quid," i. e, aio expioeed by 
■ lUDsumu™ ; Propetly and Accident " ia quale," or by an adjectiTe. 
This vbole ohtpler, brings forcibly to tbe miad, Butler's uliricil bur- 
Icaqne of Hudibraslic acumen, ia discoveriog 
"Where entity and quiddity, 
The gboKls of defunct b< " " 
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definition of man will be predicated of " some certain man," 
for "a certain man" is both "man" and "animal;" where- 
fore both the name and the definition will be pre- 
happenTSi'the dicated of a subject. But of things which are in 
inhestoM*"^ a subjcct, for the most part, neither the name nor 
the definition is predicated of the subject, yet with 
some, there is nothing to prevent the name from being some- 
times predicated of the subject, though the definition cannot 
be so; as "whiteness" being in a body, as in a subject, is 
predicated of the subject, (for the body is termed "white,") 
but the definition of "whiteness" can never be predicated of 
body. All other things, however, are either predicated of 
primary substances, as of subjects, or are inherent in them 
as in subjects ; ^ this, indeed, is evident, from several obvi- 
ous instances, thus "animal" is predicated of "man," and 
therefore is also predicated of some " certain man," for if it 
5 Theuni- wcro predicated of no "man" particularly, nei- 
versai involves ther could it be of " man " universally. Again, 
epa icuar. a^QiQ^pW ^ jjj "body," therefore also is it in 
"some certain body," for if it were not in "some one" of 
bodies singularly, it could not be in "body" universally; 
^ so that all other things are either predicated of primary sub- 
stances as of subjects, or are inherent in them as in subjects ; 
if therefore the primal substances do not exist, it is impossible 
that any one of the rest should exist. 

6. Species more ^^* ^^ Secondary substances, species is more 
a substance substauce than genus ;^ for it is nearer to the 

than genus. . i_j.j»i» i»i-j. 

pnmary substance, and it any one explain what 
the primary substance is, he will explain it more clearly and 
appropriately by giving the species, rather than the genus ; 
as a person defining "a certain man" would do so more 
clearly, by giving " man " than " animal," for the former is 
more the peculiarity of "a certain man," but the latter is 
more common. In like manner, whoever explains what "a 
certain tree " is, will define it in a more known and appropri- 

7. Primary sub- ate manner, by introducing "tree" than "plant." 
subiects^o aS* Besidcs the primary substances, because of their 
predicates ; subjcctiou to all Other things, and these last being 

* Plato, in the Philebus, observes, that a philosopher ought not to de- 
scend, below wholes, and common natures. 
' Vide supra, note ; also Metaph. lib. It. and yL 




T predicated of them, or being in them, are for hence their 
esp";ci ally, termed substances. Yet the "'""■ 
n as the primary substances bear to all other things, 
does species bear to genus, for species is subjected t« geniis, 
lince genera are predicated of species, but species «. ceniisapie- 
ire not reciprocally predicated of genera, whence ^^^'%^^' 
Ae speciea is rather substance thim the genus. viee'reni. ^ 

Of species themselves, however, as many as are b, inflmt 
not genera, are not more substance, one than an- >p™if»»rc 
odier, for he will not give a more appropriate noi being igt- 
definition of " a certain man," who introduces "'^'"• 
"man," than he who introduces "horse," into the definition of 
"a certain horae:" in like manner of primary substances, 
me is not more substance than another, for "a certain man" 
is not more substance than a " certain ox." With reason 
therefore, after the first substances, of the rest, 
fpeciea and genera alone are termed secondary KcDe^T^nc" 
substances, since they alone declare the primary J^t,""'"'"^ 
■nbslances of the predicates; thna, if any one were 
to define what "a certain man" is, he would, by giving the 
species or the genus, define it appropriately, and will do so 
more clearly by introducing "man" than "animal;" but 
whatever else he may introduce, he will be introducing, in 
a manner, foreign to the purpose, as if he were lo introduce 
"white," or "runs," or any thing else of the kind, so that 
with propriety of the others, these alone are termed sub- 
slances. Moreover, the primary substances, be- 
cause they are subject to all the rest, and all the "i;!^"^'."^"' 
others are predicated of, or esist in, these, are most iween cogniue 
properly termed substances, but the same relation ^pS.*° 
which the primary substances bear to all other 
things, do the species and genera of the first substances bear to 
all the rest, since of these, are all the rest predicated, for you 
willsay that "a certain man "is "agrnmmarian," and therefore 
you wiU call both "man" and "animal" "a grammarian," and 
b like manner of the rest.' 

' ArchyUs adopts ■ diflVieat dmaion of Bubalanve, into mailer, form. 
and ■ composite of the two, and Ihia diviaion AtUtutle ahowa ia his 
PhjDt's, Bod MetaphjBicB, and Phjisical Aoacnllation he knew, but duea 
not emplny it in thu neatiBe. aa not adapted for ite aubjecl matter. 
~ ' Ingicol diacuiaion. Cr. Fhyaica Ausc. lib. ii!., and Melaph. lib, 
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12 No lub- ^' '^ common however to every substance, not to 
sunce In a sub- be in a subject, ' forneither is the primal suhataocein 

■ asubject, nor is it predicated of any ; but of the se- 

condary subatancee, that none of them ia in a subject, is evident 
from this; "man" is predicated of "aome certain " subject 
" man," hut is not in a subject, for " man " is not in " a cer- 
tain man," So also " animal " is predicated of " some certain " 

13 oftnhe- subject "mftn,"but " animal "ia not in "a certain 
bItbi tiie name man." Moreover of those which are, in the aub- 
c«ed of iSr '' jeet, nothing prevents the nfune from being some- 
ihp'rfi^if ""' "^^^^ predicated of the subject, but that the defi- 

nitioD should be predicated of it, is impossible. 
Of secondary substances however the definition and the name 
are both predicated of the subject, for you will predicate the 

definition of "a man" concerning "a certain man," 
miy be" prnn- and Ukewise the definition of "animal," so that 
S^ub'unlf'' substance, may not be amongst the number, of those 

things which are in a subject, 
IS. Difference Tbis howevcr is not the peculiarity of sub- 
J™' "i"^*"' stance, but difference also ie of the number of 

those things not in a subject;^ for "pedestrian" 
and "biped" are indeed predicated of "a man" as of a 
subject, but are not in a subject, for neither " biped " nor 
"pedestrian" is in "man." The definition also of differ- 
ence is predicated of that, concerning which, difference is pre- 
dicated, so that if " pedestrian " be predicated of " man," the 
definition also of "pedestrian " will be predicated of man, for 

" man " ia " pedestrian," Nor let the parts of aub- 
■niBtMiMj ar* stances, being in wholes as in subjects, perplex us, 
•J" '"'^ so that we should at any time be compelled to say, 

that they are not substances ; for in this manner, 

' SimpUciua obserrea that Aristotle discussea the things which Bub- 
Sbmce haa in cummon with thi? other predicaments j lamblithus, what is 
ooinmon to it, B.nd also ils property and differenc^e. Some may doubt 
how eiwiice, vill not he in a subjeirt, na idcna Bccording to Plata Bie in 
intellect, jet these are neither as in a aubject, but arc us essiincQ in an- 
other essence: Arietotie discusaoe this in the 1 2th book of the Melaphyaici. 

' Generic difference, it must be remembered, constitutes subaltern spe- , 
cies — specific difl'erence, forms the lowest specie* — the former differenoo 
is predicated of Ihin^ dilTeient in species, the latter of things differing in 
number. In the scholastic theory, the properties of the snmniura genus 
were reRarded as flowing from the siinple substance, those of all Buboi- 
dinale classes, from the dilfcrtntia. Ste Hill'a Logic on the Predicables. 



things would not be said to be in a subject, which arc 
tBj Ks parts. It happens indeed both lo substances 
and lo differences alike, that all things should be iJ,i^c^"S! 
predicated of them univocaUy, for all the cate- Eubitance pn- 
gories from them are predicated either in respect cm" "" '"^ 
of individuals or of species, since from the primary 
substance there is no category, for it is predicated in respect 
of no subject. But of secondary substances, species indeed 
is predicated in respect of the individafll, but genus in respect 
to species and to individuals, so also differences are predicated 
u to species and as to individuals. Again, the 
primary substances take the definition of species 
and of genera, and the species the definition of the genus, f&ti 
w many things as are said of the predicate, so many fdso will 
be sud of the subject, likewise both the species and the indi- 
viduals accept the definition of the differences : those things 
at least were univocal, of which the name is common and the 
definition the same, so that all which arise from substances 
and differences are predicated univocaUy. 

Kevertheless every substance appears to signify ,j ^n ^^^ 
this particular thing : ' as regards then the pri- iiuice lijmiflca 
mary substances, it is unquestionably true that '™"""'" '"*■ 
they signify a particular thing, for what is signified is indi- 
vidual, and one in number, but as regards the secondary sub- 
stances, it appears in like manner that they signify this par- 
tieular thing, by the figure of appellation, when any one sajt - 
" man " or " animal," yet it is not truly so, but j,, s^andair I 
rather they signify a cert^n quaUty, for the sub- luiuuncM Jg-M 

' It wu the opinion of Kanl. aa well aa of Reid and Slewarl, that in 
mind, u in body, (uh^iance and unity are not praenttd but represented, 
but what (As thing iltelf is. which ia the subject and owner of the Beveral 
qualilies. yet nol idonticnl wiih any one of (hem, can only bo corceived, 
in «* (iw OS we can altain lo any aingle conceplion of the re Sv— Ihrounh 
iU mui* modificBtiona, whicti auaininent it itself qucslionible. Vide 
Mme umirabte remarks in Huuel'B Prolcgo. Log. 'J77. Generally it 
mffice* to retain the quaint form of (ho acliuoli nuliced above upon pre- 
dication of genus and species. Vide A.ldrich's Logic. Gvnus is a whole 
iefiallj, but speuiea metaphysically, or. as ihcy may bs bvtlei eipiesaed, 
the Brat is Totum UniTersde, the second Tolum Bssentiale. Cf. Cra- 
kuilhorpe Logica, lib. ii. cap. 5. Since writing the above, the sliiking 
illnslnliun occurs W me. used by Lord ShaFteabuiy, of " liie person left 
'wiibin, who ha* power to dispute the appcarancea, and redress, the ima* 

' ShaAesbuiy's Charac. vol- i. p. 3'iS. The passn^ haa n 

I, yet a* macb sounif aa " ' ■■■ ■ 
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nify a certain ject is not One, as the pr^nary substance, but " man *' 
"quale." ^^^^ "animal" are predicated in respect of many. 

Neither do they signify simply a certain quality, as " white," 
for " white " signifies nothing else but a thing of a certain 
quality, but the species and the genus determine the quality, 
about the substance, for they signify what quality a certain 
substance possesses: still a wider Hmit is made by genus 
than by species, for whoever speaks of " animal," comprehends 
more than he who speaks of " man." 

^, „ , It belongs also to substances that there is no 

" J32d. contrary to them,' since what can be contrary to the 
mitiB no con- primary substance, as to a certain " man," or to a 
certain "animal," for there is nothing contrary 
either at least to "man" or to " animal ?" Now this is not the 
peculiarity of substance, but of many other things, as for in- 
stance of quantity ; for there is no contrary to " two" 
Itin^es^' ^' cubi*^s norto "three "cubits, nor to "ten," nor to any 
thing of the kind, unless some one should say that 
" much " is contrary to " little," or " the great" to " the small ; " 
but of definite quantities, none is contrary to the other. Sub- 
stance, also, appears not to receive greater or less ; ^ 
greaternoriess! ^ nicau, not that One substance is not, more or less, 
substance, than another, for it has been already 
said that it is, but that every substance is not said to be 
more or less, that very thing, that it is ; as if the same sub- 
stance be " man " he will not be more or less " man ;" neither 
himself than himself, nor another " man " than another, for 
one " man " is not more *•' man " than another, as one " white 
thing" is more and less "white" than another, and one 
" beautiful" thing more and less " beautiful" than another, and 
" the same thing" more or less than "itself;" so a body being 
" white," is said to be more " white " now, than it was before, 
and if " warm " is said to be more or less " warm." Substance 
at least is not termed more or less substance, since " man " 
is not said to be more "man" now, than before, nor any 

* This, says Simplicius, is doubted by some, and indeed in his Physics, 
lib. i., Aristotle apparently contradicts his own statement above by in- 
stancing Form as the contrary to Privation, both being substantial ; but 
Form is but partly, substance, and partly, habit, and only in so much as it 
is the latter, is it contrary to Privation, not " quoad substantiam." 

' This is true, discrete quantities being unchangeable, and definite in 
quantity. 
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one of such other tfaiugs as are substances ; Iienee substance 
is not capable of receiving the greater aud the less. 

It appears liowever, to be especially the pecu- S4. indLvWu- 
liarity of substance, that being one aud the same uiveVunir" 
in number, it cau receive contraries, which no one ."^'-J" "^^ 
can affirm of the rest which are not substances, thmexhictiiue 
u that being one in number, they are capable of "'" ""i"""™"' 
contraries.' Thus " colour," which is one and the same in 
number, is not " white " and " black," neither the same action, 
•laoane in number, both bad and good; in Ukemanner of other 
things as many as are not aubatances. But substance being 
one, and the same in number, can receive contraries, as " a 
certain man " being one and the same, is at one time, white, 
and at another, black, and warm and cold, and bad and good. 
In respect of none of the rest does such a thing appeal', ex- 
cept some one should object, by saying, that a sentence and 
opinion are capable of receiving contraries, for the same sen- 
tence appears to be true and false ; thus if the statement be 
true that " some one sits," when he stands up, this 
very same statement will be false. And in a si- objtctfa/bya 
milar manner in the matter of opinion, for if "'erecccioUic 
■ny one should truly opine that a certain person 
sits, when he rises up he will opine falsely, if he still holds 
the same opinion about him. Still, if any one, should even 
admit this, yet there is a difference in the mode. ^^ j . ^^^ 
For some things in substances, being themselves in'miiaudcu 
changc<l, are capable of contraries, since cold, be- ^^gj "„pB- 
ing made eo, from hoi, has changed, for it is bicotmntra- 
chang«d in quality, and black from white, and "" 
good from bad : in hke manner as to other things, each one 
of them receiving change is capable of contraries. The sen- 
tence indeed and the opinion remain themselves altogether 
lovable, but the thing being moved, a contrary is pro- 
i about them ; the sentence indeed remains the same, 
** Bome one sits," but the thing being moved, it becomes 
e lime, true, and at another, false. Likewise as to opinion, 

t contraiiea eiut in subatance at one and the 
ja lime. « may be jiereoived from the ciamples he adduces. Archy- 
Eaceordins lo Simplidus, adniita the opnbiliiy of cosdurLes to be (be 
WHviiy of BUbstunce ; " ihus vigiUnce is coulniry lo tleuf, slovitcaa 
— iftaew, dUeuM! la health, ofall which, one uid the latne mui, ii capa- 
' SiiDp. in Aiist. Cat. ComparaBUoWaiti, Organ, p. 291, Comment. 
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BO that in tbia ivay, it will be the peculiittity of substance, to 
receive contraries according to the change in itself, but if any 
one admitted this, that a sentence and opinion can receive 
contraries, this would not be true. For the sen- 
of jaMion'fn" f*!"^ and the opinion are not said to bo capable 
the example u of Contraries in that they have received any thing, 
opSiton.'"'™' but, in that about something else, a passive qua- 
lity has been produced, for in that a thing ia, or 
is not, in this, is the sentence said to be true, or false, not in 
that itself, is capable of contraries.' Ia short, neither is a aen~ 
tence nor an opinion moved by any thing, whence they can- 
not be capable of contraries, no passive quality being in them; 
substance at least, from the fact of itself receiving contraries, 
ie said in this to be capable of contraries, for it receives dis- 
ease and health, whiteness and blackness, and so long as it 
receives each of these, it is said to be capable of receiving 
contrariea. Wherefore it will be the peculiarity of substance, 
that being the same, and one in number, according to change 
in itself, it is capable of i-eceiring contraries ; and concerning 
snbatance this may suffice.^ 

Chap. \l.— Of Quantity.' 
1. Qmuiiity Of Quantity, one kind is discrete, and another 
Iwo-fiilS.^- continuous;* the one consists of parts, holding 

' Simplicios alleges that cerlBin Pcripaletica asserted that matter itself 
wan stisceplible of -rdSae. tt must be rempinbered however that Aris- 
lolle'a dsGnition of ira9ti (Rhet. lib. i.) is, that they are certain tbingg 
added Id substance, beyond its own nature. Vide Scholia ad Calegorisj, 
ed. Wiiiiz, p. 32. Leip. 184J. 

' The utiion between oiaia and ilXif ia laid down in Uie U-ealiae da 
Animft, lib. ii. I, sec. 2 : the latter term wax used by the Bchoolmen to 
■ignify the sutiject matter upon which any art was employed, in which 
«ensf?, il waa tantamount lo primal substance, 

> Some say that quantity, is considered in juxta-position with substance, 
because it subsists together with il, for after substance is admitted, it is 
necessfliy to inquire whether it is one or many; others, because among 
other motions, that whicli is according to quantity, vii. increase and 
diminutioD, is nearer to the notion of substance, tIz. generation end cor- 
ruption, tinn "allialion" is, which is a motion according to quality. 
Taylor. Vide oh. 8, and Sulpicius. concertimg the nature of this last- See 
also, Arlst. Phys. lib. iii. et v., also cf. Cat. ch. 14. 

' Conf. Melaphy. lib. i*. cap. 13, Jloaiv \iytrat ri Itaipcrbv tie 

iB-dpjei/ro, r. r. X. The reader will do well to compare tJiB aboTe 



pMition with respect to each other, but the other creiamdwnu- 
o( parts, which have cot that position. Dig- Si°„"pyin^^i?. 
CKle quftutitj is, as number and sentence, but ti'* p«ition, 
CMitinuoas, as line, superficies, body, besides [raif. 
place and time. For, of the parts of number, 'i^^^'''*' 
there is no common t«^rm, by which its parte con- i. Number. 
jon, as if five be a part of ten, five and five, conjoin &t no 
Qomnioii boundary, bat are separated. Three, and Reven, also 
cmjwi) M no common boundary, nor can you at all take a 
cwnmoa limit of parts, in number, but they are always separ- 
ated, whence number is of those things which . 
are discrete. In like manner a sentence, for 
that a sentence is quantity is evident, since it is measured 
by a short and long syllable ; ' but I mean a sentence produced 
ly ibe voice, as its parts concur at no common limit, for there 
it DO cmnmon limit, at which the syllables concur, but each is 
i&tiDct by itself. A line, on the contrary, is , eimnpiM 
eontiauoos, for you may take a common term, at cuniinuaui. 
wUch its parts meet, namely, a point, and of a ' '' 
mperfieiea, a line, for the parts of a superficies coalesce in a 
certain common term. So also you can take a common term 
in respect of body, namely, a line, or a fluperficies, , . 
by which the parts of body are joined. Of the 
aaiDc sort are time and place, for the present time ia joined 
both to the past and to the future. Again, place 3. Tbnemd 
is of the number of continuous things, for the ''*"• 
parts of a body occupy a certain place, which parts join at ft 
certain common boundary, wherefore also the parts of place, 
which each part of the body occupies, Join at the same bound- 
aiy as the parts of the body, so that place will also be con~ 
liiiuous, since its parts join at one common boundary. 

Moreover, some things consist of parts, having 
position with respect to each other, but others of liiionof ■ana 
parts not having such position;^ thus the parts of ^*""'"" 
a line have relative position, for each of them lies 

' ArisloUe m^iuis b^ ^iyos, a seclence aabsisling in cdi«, not in inlel- 
kcL Solplc. He adds alto, that Archylna, Alhenodorus, and Ptolemji 
nmdeiiiD ike division of quBDtily into (wo kinda, and prefer tlialof num- 
hrt, mtjmtudc, and momeDlaoi, but (lie reply is, that the last ii a quality, 
tbs lamc Ma dniiily. 

■ Plodnua. in hii Bnt book on liie Genera oC Being, says, if the 
ijptiHl, ii quantity, diicrele, canaol be ; but he qoealiuns it u eiiBlii 
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some where, and you can distinguish, and set out, where each 
lies, in a superficies, and to which part of the rest, it is joined. 
So also the parts of a superficies, have a certain position, for 
it may be in like manner pointed out where each lies, and 
what have relation to each other, and the parts of a solid, and 
of a place, in like manner. On the contrary, in 

5. Farts have j. o -l -x • • 'i-i ^ ^ 

no relation in respect 01 number, it IS mipossible tor any one to 
b«-^or\?me^^ show that its parts have any relative position, or 

that they are situated any where, or which of the 
parts are joined to each other. * Nor as regards parts of time, 
for not one of the parts of time endures, but that which 
does not endure, how can it have any position ? you would 
rather say, that they have a certain order, inasmuch as one 
part of time is former, but another latter. In the same man- 
ner* is it with number, because one, is reckoned before two, 
and two, before three, and so it may have a certain order, but 

you can, by no means, assmne, that it has position. 

A speech likewise, for none of its parts en- 
dures, but it has been spoken, and it is no longer possible to 
bring back what is spoken, so that there can be no position 
of its parts, since not one endures: some things therefore 
consist of parts having position, but others of those which 

have not position. What we have enumerated 
named are the ^^ alone properly termed quantities ; all the rest 
only proper being SO denominated by accident, for looking 
ot^eVreduci- to these, wc csll Other things quantities, as white- 
ExampLr" n^ss is said to be much, because the superficies is 

great, and an action long, because of its time be- 
ing long, and motion also, is termed, much. Yet each of 
these is not called a quantity by itself, for if a man should 
explain the quantity of an action, he will define it by time, 
describing it as yearly, or something of the sort ; and if he 
were to explain the quantity of whiteness, he will define it by 
the superficies, for as the quantity of the superficies, so he 
would say is the quantity of the whiteness ; whence the par- 
ticulars we have mentioned are alone properly of themselves 
termed quantities, none of the rest being so of itself, but ac- 

the intellect, and confounds the distinction between order, in discrete, 
and position, in continued quantities. The point is touched upon also in 
lib. vi. of the Physics. Compare also ch. 12, on Priqrity, in the Cate- 
gories, OS to the relation in respect of number and time. « 
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cording k) accident. Agnin, nothing is contrary ^ 
to quantity,' for in the definite it ia clear there is t 
DotUng contrary, as to " two cubits " or to " three," 
or to " superficies, " or to any thing of this kind, for tber^] 
u no contrary to them ; except indeed a man should allege! 
ihit " much " was contrary to " little," or the " great " 
"snalL" Of these however, none ia a quantity, hut rather be- 
loogB to relatives, since nothing, itself by itself, is described as 
giemt or small, but from its being referred to 
•omething else. Amountain, for instance, is called /^kla.iSund'Hi 
"KtlJe," but a millet seed "large," from the I'act up™ the mo- 
of the one being greater, but the other less, in re- w'mSL *"" 
Rpect of things of the same nature, whence the 
relation is to something else, since if each were called " small " . 
or "great" of itself, the mountain would never have been J 
called *' small," nor the seed "large." We say also that there 1 
are " many " men in a village, but " few " at Athens, although ■ 
these last are more numerous, and "many" in a house, but 
" few " in a theatre, although there ia a much larger number 
in the latler. Besides, " two cubits," " three," and every thing 
of the kind signify quantity, but " great " or " small " does not 
signify quantity, but rather relation, for the " great " and 
" small " are viewed in reference to something else, so bs evi- 
dently to appear relatives. Whether however any one does, 
or does not, admit such things lo be quantities, still there is 
no contrary to them, for to that which cannot of ^^ 
itself be assumed, but is referred to another, how 
can there be a contrary ? Yet more, if " great " and " small " 
be eontrariea, it will happen, that the same thing, 
U the same time, receives contraries, and that the 
same things are contrary to themselves, for it happens that the 
same thing at the same time is both "great" and "small." 
Something in respect of this thing is " small," but the same, in 
reference to another, is " large," so that the same thing happens 
tt the same time to be both "great "and "small," by which at 
tbe same moment it receives contraries. Nothing ,, Bimuii»nB- 
bowover appears to receive contraries simultane- ""■ atiunmat 
oualy, as in the case of substance, for this indeed ''°"' 

' I^wi- ToS TOffofi arilutai' tiviq to tit)iiv <yiiv Jvoirloi', irpic ava- 
Tpunir tt Toi-roii ob X"P»'. i'O r* rporixw^ liialai. Bn otli rn ciaia 
irr.v .-va^no^.-MsEtnl. SfLol. e.l. Wi..lz. Uf. Melnpli. lib, il. c 4, S* J 
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( capable of contraries, yet no on? is at the same time" sick " 
and " healtliy," nor a thing "white" and "black" together, 
neither doea any thing else receive eontrariea at one and the 
I time. It happens also, that the same things 
are contrary to themselves, since if the " great" 
be Dpp(»ed to the "small," but the same thing at the same 
time be great and small, the same thing would he contrary to 
itself, but it is amongst the number of impossibilities, that the 
aarae thing should be contrary to itself, wherefore the great is 
hot contrary to the small, nor the many to the few, so that even 
if some one should say that these do not belong to relatives, 
bat to quantity, still they will have no contrary. 
14. ThBcontra- -The contrariety however of quantity seems 
tin' 'hi''fl'°" especially to subsist about place, since men admit 
■iibiiiinni In " upward " to be contrary to " downward," calling 
'^'^- the place toward the middle " downward," because 

thereia the greatest distance from themiddle, to the extremitiefl 
of the world;' they appear also to deduce the definition of the 
other contraries from these, for they define contraries to be 
those things which, being of the same genus, are roost distant 
from each other. 

IS Qusniiivia Nevertheless quantity does not appear capable 
tonpabieofds- of the greater and the less, as for instance "two 
""' cubits," for one thing is not more "two cubits" 

than another ; neither in the case of number, since " three " or 
" five " are not said to be more than " three " or " Ave," nei- 
ther "five" more "five" than "three" "three;" one time 
also is not said to he more " time " than another ; in short, of 
none that I have mentioned is there said to be a greater or a 
less, wherefore quantity is not capable of the greater and less. 
le Bui b! ^'''^ '^ '* '''^ especial peculiarity of quantity 

Bin.iity uid to be called " equal " and " unequal," '' for each of 
' ^' the above-mentioned quantities is said to be 

' The " upward " and " downward " do not eignify place, but the pra- 
flicatnent ahire, just us " yualorday " and " to-day " do not signify time, 
Imt the pcedicatnetil mAm. Simplictas. Andronicus aleo assenta to Ihia. 
Oompnre the 4tli book of Ariat. Phyaica, where tie deBnes plBCD to be 
tlie tnundary of (liat which it containa ; ihe Pythagoreans, who tn -worda 
i^ee with Aristotle, in effect difier most widely from him. Phya. lib. 

may be shown thus : Quanlity, quoad ae, ia mensiiralile : but 

Ihc mettBurablB ran be measured by the sauie, or by more cir by fewer 

\E therefore, equality, in the second, inequality, 



"eqnal" and "unequal," thus body is called "equal" and 
"unequal," and number, and tiuie, are predicated of as "equal " 
■nd " unequal ; " likewise in the case of the rest euumerftted, 
each one b denominated "equal" and " unequal. " Of the 
remainder, on the contrary, such aa are not quantities, do not 
■Itogether appear to be called " equal " and " unequal," as for 
instance, disposition ia not termed entirely "equal" and "ua- 
eqoal," but rather "similar" and "dissimilar;" and white- 
ness ia not altogether "equal" and "unequal," but rather 
"similar " and " dissimilar ;" hence the peculiarity of quan- 
tity will especially consist in its being termed " equal " and 
"unequaL" 

Chap. VII.— 0/ Ilelatkea} , 

ScCH things are termed "relatives," which are , DeflniiimrfB 
said to be what they are, from belonging to other reisurei, •nd' I 
things, or in whatever other way they may be re- '""'■ 
ierred to something else ; thus " the greater" is said to be what 
it is in reference to another thing, for it is called greater than 
wimething; and" the double "is called what it is in reference to 
something else, for it is said to be double a certain thing ; and si- 
milarly as to other things of this kind. Suchaa these are of the 
number of relatives, as habit,' disposition, sense, knowledge, po- 
sition, for all these specified are sai^ to be what they are, from 
belonging to others, or however else they are referrible to 
another, and they are nothing else ; for habit is said to be 
tiie habit of some one, knowledge the knowledge of something, 
position the position of somewhat, and so the rest. Belatives, 
therefore, are such things, as are said to be what they are, from 
belonging to others, or which may somehow be referred to an- 
other; as a mountain is called "great"in comparison with an- 
other, for the mounttun is called "great" in relation to something, 
and "like "is said to be like somewhat, and other things of this 
■nbouls. Archj'tis divides ihe equal and unequal triply, according to 
the tlirte diflerenccB of qauitilf . Tajrioi. 
' Comiiare the diviaiDim of relsLiuQ given in the Metaphys. lib. iv. c. \.\ 
* This must not be coofaunded with the action of habit alluded to ia 
k iL c 2, of ihc Ethics. Plotinua doubis wbeiber habit in ihinp r«- 
tated be otltci than n mere naniB. This chapter ia a thorough epecimca 
of AiiMotelian pcoiiiily, of vhich, by a alight change in lue Iloiatim 
toa. we ni»y «>y,— 

" Et Jjuiundia deeeret hunc et lucidiis aido." \Et E'uq^ -IL. 



sort, are similarly spoken of, in relation to something. Re- 
clining, station, silting, are nevertheless certain positions, and 
position is a. relative ; but to recline, t« stand, or to sit, are not 
themselves positions, but are paronymously denominated from 
the above-named positions. 

a. Some tela- Y^* there is contrariety in relatives, aa virtue 
Bvei admit is contrary to vice, each of them being relative, 
ooniraneij. and knowledge to ignorance ; ' butcontrai-iety is not 
inherent in all relatives, since there is nothing contrary to 
double, nor to triple, nor to any thing of the sort. 
3 A! d Relatives appear, notwithstanding, to receive 

the more and the less; for the like and the unlike 
are said to be so, more and less, and the equal and the un- 
equal are so called, more and less, each of them being a 
relative, for the similar ia said to be similar to something, and 
* EicE h™. *'"' ""^lu'i'li unequal to something. Not that all 
'' '■ relatives admit of the more and leas, for double is 
not called moi'e and less double, nor any such thing, but all 
J HeiMivei relatives are styled so hy reciprocity, as the servant 
todproMiiy ia said to be servant of the master, and the master, 
""" ' master of the servant ; and the double, double of 

the half, also the half, half of the double, and the greater, 
greater tlian the less, and the less, less than the greater. In 
like manner it happens as to other things, except that some- 
times they difier in diction by case, as knowledge is said to 
be the knowledge of something knowable, and what is know- 
able is knowable by knowledge : sense also is the sense of 
t. Except ^he sensible, and the sensible is sensible hy sense, 
butlm'ofthe^' So'^'^tiraes indeed they appear not to reolpro- 
KiBiion b Et- cate, if that be not appropriately attributed to 
reiiBoui. which relation ia made, but here he who attributes 

errs ; for instance, a wing of a bird, if it be attributed to the 
bird, does not reciprocate, for the first is not appropriately 
' TKeae are relatives, acoording (□ their rgdus, wbich ia h&bit ia thin 
ease. It tanj, however, be inquiced bow ArUtoiie aftDTwords ranks sci- 
ence, virtue, and tbeii oppusitee, amun^t qualities ? Because the same 
thing, aa he showa tbrougbont, accurdiug to its coimexiun witli dUTerent 
ralalions, occupies often a diJl'erenl predicament. HencB, alao, contrariety 
is only pwtly inherent in relativKa, since Ibey dari™ their contrariety 
Jrom the contniriefy of their predicamenta : Ibaa in habit or in quality 
they receiYa contrariety, but not in the duuble or triple, because quantity 
does not receive it. To admit contraries therefore, is not the peculiarity 
I of relutirea, aincB itontrariely ia not in all lelalivea, nur in tlicm aluu<?, 



•.vn.'] 

ItibtUed, nftmoly "wing" to"bii'd," aince "wing" is not 
sdicAted of it so far as it ia "bird," but so far as it is 
"winged," as there are wings of niftny other things which are 
not birds, so that if it were appropriately attributed, it would 
also reciprocate ; as " wing " is the wing of " a winged crea- 
iitre," and " the winged creature " is " winged " by the " wing," 
It is sometimes necessary perhaps eTen to invent 
a name,' if there bo none at hand, for that to BoinM?mea in° 
■ which it may be properly applied: e. g. if a rudder j*"JJ,']f/|"JJ"* 
bt" attributed to a ship, it is not properly so attri- 
boted, for a rudder is not predicated of a ship so far as it is 
" ship," since there are siiips without rudders ; hence they do 
not reciprocate, inasmuch as a ship is not said to be the ship 
of a rudder. The attribution will perhaps be more appro- 
priate, if it were attributed thus, a rudder is the rudder of 
something ruddered, or in some other way, since a name ia 
not assigned ; a reciprocity also occurs, if it is appropriately 
attributed, for what is ruddered is ruddered by a rudder. So 
also in other things ; the head, for example, will be more ap- 
propriately attributed to something headed, than to animal, 
for a thing has not a head, so far as it is an animal, since 
Ibere are many animals which have not a head. 

Thus any one may easily assume those things to j_ Rule for nu- 

wbicb names are not given, if from those which million nf «- 

an.' first, he assigns names to those others also, °'i"°'^- 

witli which they reciprocate,' as in the cases adduced, 

"winged" from "wing," and "ruddered" from "rudder." 

All relatives therefore, if they be properly attri- j, ji|[p„pjr 

baled, are referred to reciprocals, since if they leuii.ei teci- 

are referred to something casual, and not to tlmt i™""' 

(0 which ihey relate, they will not reciprocate. I mean, that 

^neither will any one of those things which are admitted to be 

^^feferrible to reciprocals, reciprocate, even though names be 

^^Baignbd to them, if the thing be attributed to something ac- 

^^Bieatai, and not to that to which it has relation : for ex- 

^^' • Conf. Top. L 5. 1, >!«o Anal. Po«t, ii. 7, 2. Definable objecla are 

of two claaaes, producing > correapanding varielj in ibe rorm of delini- 

tion. IbI, Auribules. vluch include Ihings belonging [o every oOicr cale- 

pny but thin of subatance. 'iaA, Subalanccs, vhich not exiiling in s lub- 

' CtbuC perae, must be aatumed before ibeir attributes or ri^lHiives can be 

non>tMI«il. Tbe dcflnilion of an aiuibuie is to be found in ita cause. 

* Sm BUir'a LecturM on Khetuiic, ttodei Viftitv.\ic \.&w$\biB. 
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amplS) Bi Bervant, i£ he be not uttribatod as the servant of a 
master, but of a man, of a biped, or any thing else of llie kind, 
will not reciprocate, for the attribution is not appropriate. 
If however that, to which aomethiug is referred, be appropri- 
ately attributed, every thing else accidental being taken 
away, and this thing alone being left, to which it is appropri- 
ately attributed, it may always be referred to it, aa "a 
servant," if he is referred to " a master," every thing else ac- 
ddental to the master being left out of the question, (as the 
being " a biped," and " capable of knowledge," and that he ia 
"ft man,") and his being "a master" alone, left, here the 
" servant " will always be referred to him, for a " servant " 
is said to be the servant of a " master," If again, on the 
other hand, that to which it is at any time referred is not ap- 
propriately attributed, other things being taken away, and 
that alone left, to which it is attributed, in this 
mWenc'^ot"'' case it will not be referred to it. For let a " serv- 
one dependi ant" be referred to "man," and a "wing" to 
??4e infta, i"" "bird," and let the being " a roaster " be taken 
away from " man," the servant will no longer 
refer to man, since " master " not existing, neither does " serv- 
ant" exist. So also let " being winged" be taken away from 
" bird," and " wing " vrill no longer be amongst relatives, for 
what is "winged" not existing, neither will "wing" be the 
wing of any thing. Hence it ia necessary to attribute that, 
to which a thing is appropriately referred, and if indeed a name 
be already given to it, the application is easy ; but if no name bo 
assigned, it is perhaps necessary to invent one ; but being thud 
attributed, it is clear that all relatives are referred to reciprocals. 
Naturally, relatives appear simultaneous, and 
toM'u™'™ '^'^ '^ ^1^^ of the generality of them, for "double" 
ninUiiiiHJui, and "half" are simultaneous, and "half" existing, 
■eptioiu. " "doublo"exists, and "ft master" existing, the "serv* 
ant " is, and the " servant " existing, the " master " 
is, and other things ore also like these. These also are mutually 
8ubversive,for if there is no "double" there is no "half," and no 
half" there is no "doable" ; likewise as to other things of the 
Bame kind. It does not however appear to ba true of all re- 
latives, that they are by nature siraultaneons, for 
the object of "science" may appear to be prior 
to "science," since for the most part we derive 



sdence from tMngs pre-existing, aa in few tilings, if even in 
any, do we see science and its object originating together. 
Moreover, the object of science being subverted, ,j s,n„,inie, 
co-subverts the science, but science being Bub- huinotsinsyi, 
verted, docs not co-subvert the object of science, """ ^"' "' 
for there being no object of science, science itself becomeB 
non-esistent, (since there will be no longer a science of any 
thing) ; ' but on the contrary, though science does not exist, 
there is nothing to prevent the object of science existing. Thus 
the quadrature of the circle, if it be an object of scientific 
knowledge, the science of it does notyet exist, though it is itself 
an object of science : * again, " animal " being taken away, there 
will not be "science," but still it is possible for ^ iniianccof 
many objects of science to be. Likewise also do 'hinja penain- 
thinge pertaining to sense subsist, since the sens- "" ° "'"'■ 
ibb seems to be prior to the sense, as the sensible being sub- 
verted co-aubverts sense, but sense does not co-subvert the 
sensible. For the senses are conversant with body, and are in 
body, but the sensible being subverted, body also is subverted, 
(sinc« body is of the number of sensiblee,) and body not existing, 
sense also is subverted, so that the sensible co-subverts sense. 
Sense on the other hand does not co-subvert the sensible, sinceif 
animal were subverted, sense indeed would be subverted, but yet 

' Thia ii »elf-evideat, as also that Ihero are Borne few tliinp in which 
Kien« is ihe same aa iu object, c. r. things without matter are cetliinly 
pteaent Bt the ume time as the intcliectaal science which abides in 
auagj. Qn the cunlraiy, in the other case, aa Simpliciua obsenea, if in- 
doteoce leject the knowledge oflhingis, jiet the things ihemBelceB remain, 
ai miuic, etc. Vide also Brewer's Introduction lo the Ethics, book t., ai 
to Ihe position occupied by Jirutrqftq in Ihe scheme of the liTe habits. U 
'wiU theace appear second, and curreniiond lo deduction fioni certain piin- 
cijdes, the latter being a subdivision of abstract truth, thus : 
Abstract Uuth 
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together | aofia. 
ts this uutance. aa the quadrature ofltie circle does not 
ji liiVB been known in hia time, but lamblichua asserts 
a the Pythagoreans, and Sexlus Pylhagoricus re- 
e^Wd It by succesiioii. Archimedes is stated to have discoiered th« 

IrattireorihB circle by a I " 

4 it the qnadralrii. 



le called the line of Nicomedea : 
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[ the sensible will remaia; such for instance aa "body," "warm," 
*" " bitter," ancl every thing else which is sensible. Be- 
" sense " is produced simultaneously with what is " sensi- 
B|$ve," for at one and the same time " animal " and " sense " are 
■nroduced, but the "sensible "is prior in existence to "animal" 
I or " sense," for iire and water, and such things as animal con- 
sista of, are altogether prior to the existence of animal or sense, 
so that the sensible will appear to be antecedent to sense, 
li vriiMrr ^^ '^ doubtful however whether no substance is 

■ainUncF hu among the number of relatives, as seems to be the 

I" " "' case, or whether this happens in certain second sub- 
stances ; for it is true in first substances, since neither the 
Vholes, nor the parts, of first substances are relatire. " A cer- 
tain man " is not said to be a certain man of something, nor " a 
Gertainox"said to be a certainox of something; andso also with 
respect to the parts, for a " certain hand " is not said to be n cer- 
ioinhand ofsomeone, but rfe hand of someone ; and some head 
ie not said to be a certain head of some one, but the head of some 
one, and in most secondary substances the like occurs. Thus 
man is not said to be the man of some one, nor an ox the ox 
of some one, nor the wood the wood of some one, but they 
itre said to be the possession of some one ; in such things 
i^herefore, it is evident, that they are not included amongst re- 
is. But loiTiis latives. In the case of some secondary substances 
«^8>MPm w "'^'^ '^ " lioubt, as " head," is said to be the head of 
psueiBTeia- someone, and "hand," the hand of someone, and in 
queiiion f< ^^^ manner, every such thing, so that these may 
■oived by an appear amongst the number of relatives. If then 
deiini'ionot ' the definition of relatives has been sufficiently 

tioirxpiit.ri, framed, it is either a matter of difficulty, or of 
impossibility, to show that no substance is relative;' but if 
' Plata's favouriLB method of definition, which however was rejected by 
SpeoBippus, was lu take u. wide ^nu9, and by the addition at sueceaaive 
differentiiG, to arrive nt a complex nolion, co-exlenaive wilh the desired 
definition. Aristotle, on the other hand, to discover definition, employed 
the inductive method, (he dues not name this however,) which conusted 
in examining the several individuais. of which the term (a be defined ii 
piedicable, and observing what they liad in common. This wUl apply to 
relatives and co-relalivas equally, and hence wo perceive that, properly 
■peaking, all definition is an iuquiry into attributes. Every substancje 
definable must be a species, every attribute a property. Vide Scholia. 
Edinburgh Review, No. cxv. p. 23l>, I'aciuH on Anal. Post, 11, 13. 31. 
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the definition haa not been sufficiently fi'amed, but those 
tilings kre relativeH, whose substance is the same, tia consists 
with a relation, after a certain manner, to a, certain thing 
Moiewhat, perhaps, in reply to this, may be stated. The 
fanner definition, however, concurs with all relatives, yet it 
b Dot the same thing, that their being, consists in relation, 
ud that being what they are, they are predicated j;. ona ren- 
uf otber things. Hence it is clear, that he who "'f *«iiig 
knows any one relative, definitely, will also know icLiiiiB can im 
what it is rei'errcd to, definitely. Wherefore also ^'"""'' 
from this it is apparent, that if one knows this particulac- 
thing to be among relatives, and if the substance of relative^' 
b the same, as subsisting in a certain manner, with reference 
to something, U« will also know that, with reference to whii 
this particular thing, after a certain manner, subsists ; for if, 
short, he were ignorant of that, with reference to which, thi^'-J 
pariicolar thing, after a certain manner, subsists, neither woulS 
he know, whether it subsists, after a certain manner, with re- 
fereDL-e to something. And in singulars, indeed, . . 
this is evident ; for if any one knows definitely, 
that this thing is " double," he will also forthwith know that, 
definitely, of which it is the doable, since if he knows not that 
it is the double, of something definite, neither will he know 
that it is "double," at all. So again, if a man knows thij'. 
thing, to be more beautiful than something else, 
straightway and definit«ly know that, than which, it is more 
beantifuL Wherefore, he will not indefinitely know, that thifl^ 
is better, than that which is worse, for such is opinion and not 
science, since be will not accurately know that it is better 
than something worse, as it may so happen that there is 
nothing worse than it, whence it is necessarily evident, that 
whoever definitely knows any relative, also definitely knows 
that, lo which it is referred. It is poaaihle, ,, ~ ^ 
notwithstanding, to know definitely what the teMirueor 
head, and the hand, and every thing of the sort JJ^"^*''' '""^ 
are, which are substances ; but it is not necessary 
to know that to which they are referred, since it is not neces- 
sary definitely to know whose, is the head, or whose, is the 
hand; thus these will not be relatives, but if these bo not 
we may truly affirm no substance to be among re- 
It is, perhaps, difficult for a man to assert assuredlj, 
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any tiling of such matters, who baa not frequently considered 
them, yet to have submitted each of tbem to inquiry, 
without ita use.' 



. YlU.~0/lhe Qmk and of Qualitij} 
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1. Quiiiiy and B^ quality, I mean that, according to which, cer- 
HiBpeciBBi the tain things, are said to be, what they are. Quality, 
kiniu. however, is among those things which are predi- 

d'lipMiHoii— ^ cated multifariously ; hence one species of quality 
lUeaeei- ia called "habit" and "disposition," but habit, 

*■ differs from disposition, in that it is a thing more 

lasting and stable.* Of this kind too, are both the sciences 
and the virtues,' for science appears to rank among those 
things, which continue more stable, and are hardly removed, 
even when science ia but moderately attained, unless some 
great change should occur from disease, or from something 
of the sort; so also virtue, as justice, temperance, and so 
forth, does not appear capable of being moved or changed with 
facility. But those arc termed dispositions, which are easily 
moved and quickly changed, as heat, cold, disease, health, and 
such things ; or a man is disposed, after a manner, accord- 
ing to these, but is rapidly changed, from hot becoming cold, 
and from health passing to disease, and in like manner as to 
other things, unless some one of these qualities has, from 

I Cf. Molaph. lib. iv. c. 15, 

' IlaiorDc. Def. " Tbu whicli impnrta what is D.pparent in matter, and 
wiiat ia ths object of senso." Tnyloi'H Eiplanaliun of Aristolelian Tenna. 
See also Molaphys. lib, iv. c. 14, 19, and 20, Leip. The distinctioa in 
the text has been remarked upon, as exemplifyini; Aristotle's pssBion Tor 
deltnition, but it would be more correct to renTemtwr (hat it was peihapa 
less his inclination than his judgment, which induced hini to Jay down 
strict iioliona of verbal definition primarily, knawmir that the thing sigm- 
fled, or idea, could never bold its proper position in the mind, if any doubt 
existed as to the mEaning of the term or verbal Bymbol of it, ab origine. 
It is A great pity that modern controverBlaliBts so frequcttlly neglect this. 

* Cr. Ethics, book ii. ch. h, and book ii. ch. I. In the latter place, 
Aristotle shows that moral virtue arises from habit, in opposition to Plato, 
ivho taught that the virtues were not produced by learning or nature, but 
were divinely bestowed. Aristotle's opinion resembled Locke's, in the de- 
nial of innate ideas, the soul having nothing within it but inclination, ri 
wffiicic- The studentwill profitably referberetoBisbop Butler's Anslogv, 
on the irrowtit of mental habits. Anal, part i. cb. 5. Bohn's Stand. Lib. 

' So Cicero, de Off. lib. iii., cennecls these two, " lerapcrantia est 
scieutia." See also Montaigne's Essays, cb. xl. b. i., and ch. ii. b. ill. 
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leofiti of time, become natural, immovable, or at least difl 
ficuli lo be moved, in which case wg may term it a habiti i 
Bat it is evident that those ought to be called habits, which are 
DMre lasting, and are with greater ditticulty removed, for those 
penonswhodouot veryinuch retain the dogmasof science, hut 
ire easily moved, are said not to possess a scientific habit, 
dlfaough they are in some manner disposed as to science, 
dlhcT worse or better ; bo that habit differs from disposition 
in ihc- one bciog easily removed, but the former is more lasting, 
and leas easily removed. Habits are dispositions also,' but 
dispositions not necessarily habits, for those who have habits 
»re aUo, after a manner, disposed according to them, but those 
who arc disposed are not altt^ther possessed of the habit. 

Another kind of quality is, that, according jna spedcs of 
lo which, we aay that men are prone to pugilism, ^''|,f^|/;^i5|"„ 
or lo the course, or to health, or to disease, in hends the fii- 
short, whatever things are spoken of according to '"">"■ 
oatnral power, or weakness ; for each of these is not denotni- 
nnted from being disposed after a certain manner, but from 
having a natural power or inability of doing something easily, 
or of not suffering ; thus, men are called pugilistic, or fitted 
for the course, not from being disposed after a certain man- 
ner, but from possessing a natural power of doing something 
eadly. Again, they are said to be healthy, from possessing a 
natojAl power of not suffering easily from accidents, but to bo 
diseased, from posaeasing a natural incapacity to resist suffer- 
ing easily from accidents : similarly to Uiese, do hard and soft 
subsist, for that is called " hard " which possesses the power 
rfnotbeiogea«iIy divided, but "soft," that which has animpo- 
Unce aa to this same thing. 

The third kind of quality consists of passive qua- ^^ Pi,>i— 
litiea and passions, and such are sweetness, bitter- qu^iiiio. 
' The 'H0DC signifies the habilasl diBpoBilioii di " humour," i 
Eveiy Mui out of his Hamoar, bj Ben Jonson. 

" When some one peculiar qunJily 

Doth so paMeas ii inaii. thai it doth drnw 

All hiB aHecu, his spirilB, and his powers, 

In Ihoir conflnctiona, all lo rno one way — 

This any be imlj' «Bid lo be a humour." 
Vide AriilotlB'a Rhetoric. (Bohn's Class. Lib.). And again, Coriulunfll 
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id all tlieir aflJQitiSs, besides warmth, and cold- 
ness, and whiteneas, and blackness. Now that these are qualities, 
is evident from their recipients being called from them, "qua- 
lia," ' as honey from receiving sweetness, ia said to be sweet, and 
the body white, from receiving whiteness ; in like manner in 
other things. They are called passive qualities,' not from the re- 
cipients of the qualities suffering anything, for neither is honey 
said to he sweet from suffering any thing, nor any thing elseof 
such a kind. In like manner lo these arc lieal anil cold called 
passive quahties, not from the recipients themselves suffering 
any thing, but because each of the above-mentioned quaUties 
produces passion in the senses, they are denominated passive 
qualities ; for as sweetness, produces a certain passion in the 
teste, and warmth, in the touch, so also do the rest. Whiteness, 
1 Eiwntionin "'"'^ blackness, and other colours are, on the con- 
Uip piue of CO- trary, not called passive qualities in the same man- 
ner with the above-mentioned, but from themselves 
being produced from passion j for that many changes of co- 
lours spring from passion is evident, since when a man blushes 
he becomes red, and when frightened, pale, and so every thing 
of this sort. Whence also if a man naturally suffers a passion 
of this nature, he will probably have a similar colour, since the 
disposition which is now produced about the body when he 
blushes, may also be produced in the natural constitution, so 
as that a similar colour should naturally arise. Whatever 
such symptoms then originate from certain passions diffi- 

' Simpliciua doubts whether the same thing ia BigniDcd by quiile, and 
quality : probably the latter sipitles tlie peculiarity itself, but quale that 
whidh participates in the peciilinnly, as in the examples given above. As 
to tlie term "quality," Plato in hia Theeetetus insinunlea that he waa 
the author of it, and indeed some ancient philosophers, as Auttsthenea, 
■ubverted certain qualities, and allowed only the subsistence of qualia, 
which they deemed incorporeal. The Stoics, on the contrary, thoaght 
the qualities of incorporeal natures incorporeal, and oC bodies, oorporeaL 
Simplicius defines qualities — "'powers, active, yet not ao, primarily, nor 

' ll may perhaps seem strange that Aristotle diatinguiahes paGsions and 
passive qualities b^ the same f haracteristtcs as he lias before used about 
habit and disposition ; but it may be replied, that here he considers tha 
passions and passive qualitiea wliicli by nature are easily oi hardly re- 
' moved. Heat, so fai asit disposes a subject, is a disposition; so far as 
I that dieposition ispermanent,tBa habit; if it be superflciiilly efTertedby an 
■ agent, it is called a passiun, and so far as the passion is produced perma- 
nently and iatTinstaally, it is called passive qualily. Taylor. 
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cult to be removed and pc-rnianent arc called passive qualities. 
Forwhether in the natural constitution, paleness, or bkcknesfi, 
lie produced, they are called qualities, (for according to them 
we are called " quales ;") or whether through long disease or 
kai, or a.ny sucb thing, paleoefis or blackness happens, oei- 
iber are easily removed, or even remain through life, these are 
caUed qualities, for in like manner, we are called " quules " ii 
lespect o&them. Notwithstanding, euch as are 
produced £rom things easily dissolved, and quickly ^^"'"^" 
restored, are called passions,' and not qualities, 
for men are not called ''qDates"inrespect of them, since neither 
\A be who bluabes, in consequence of being ashamed, called red, 
nw he who turna pale, from fear, called pale, they are ratJier 
said to have suffered something, so that such things ai 
pMsiona, but not qualities. Like these also are ^ 
passive qualities, and passions denominated in the iim 
aouL For such things as supervene immediately ""* 
npon birth from certain passions difficult of removal, are called- 
qualities ; as insanity, anger, and such things, for men ac- 
cording to these are said to he " quales," that is, wrathful and 
insane. So also as many other mutations as are not natural, 
but arise from cerUiin other symptoms, and are with difficulty 
removed, or even altogether immovable, such are qualities, 
for men are called " quales " in respect of them. Those which, 
OQ the other hand, arise from things easily and rapidly restored, 
are called passions, as for instance, where one being vexed 
becomes more wrathful, for he is not called wrathful who is 
more wrathful in a passion of this kind, but rather he is said 
to have suffered something, whence such things are called 
passions, but not qualities.' 

The fourth kind of quality is-figure and the form, j,^ sp^aet a i 
which is about every thing, besides rectitude and quiiny— fr — 
curvature, and whatever b hke them, for accord- *'"' ^*""' 
ing to each of these a thing is called "quale." Thus a 
angle or a square Li said to be a thmg of a certain qual 
also a straight line or a curve, and every thing is said to 
"qnale" according to form. The rave and the dense, 
rough and the smooth, may appear to signil'y a certain quali 
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but probably these are foreign from the division of quality, as 
each appears rather to denote a certain position of parts. For 
a thing is said to be " dense," from having its parts near each 
other, but "rare," from their being distant from eacholher, and 
" Braooth," from its parte lying in some respect in a ripht line, 
but "rough," from this part, rising, and the other, falling, 
J. Thrngi can- There may perhaps appear to be some other 
nymout^ft^ modc of quality, but those we have enumerated 
thew qiiaiiiiEB, are most commonly called so. 

The above-named therefore are qualities, but "qualia" are 
things denominated paranymously according to them, or in some 
other manner from them ; most indeed and nearly all of them 
are called parooymously,' as "a white man" from "whiteness," 
" a grammarian " from "grammar," a "j ust man " from "justice," 
and similarly of the rest. Still in some, from no names having 
been given to the qualities, it ia impossible tbat they should 
be called parooymously from them; for instance, a "racer" 
or "pugilist," so called from natural power, is paronymously 
denominated from no quality, since names are not given to 
those powers after vfhich these men are called "quales," as 
they are given to sciences, according to which men. are said 
to be pun^ilists or wrestlers from disposition, for there is said 
to be a pugilistic and pal^Bstric science, from which those dis- 
posed to them are paronymously denominated "quales." 
Sometimes however, the name being assigned, that which is 
called " quale " according to it, ia not denominated parony- 
mously, aa from virtue, a man is called worthy, for he is called 
worthy, from possessing virtue, but not paronymously from 
virtue ; this however does not often happen, wherefore those 
things are called "qualia," which arc pai-onyni on sly denomin- 
ated from the above-mentioned qualities, or which are in some 
other manner termed from them.^ 



i supra, Cat. i. Masainger'B employraent, of tlie very -word, 
now discussing, presenls a. peculiar difficulty, in ealablinhing the 
ions 01 denominative relnliou. In the Raman Actor, itct i. scene 
Jao in the Picture, act ii. scene 1, the word quality is limited to 
id their profeaaion. See GifTurd's uotca on MasBinger. In tact, 
our ancient dramatists cuuflned the word chiefly to biatrionic 

name " conjugala 
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In quality, Uiere is also contrariety,' as jostice 
i» contr&ry to injustice, ond whiteness to black- .limMimti mi- 
nese, ^nd the like; also those things which sub- "^'^'J'^ "' ™"' 
list according to them are termed qualia, as the 
unjust to the just, and the white to the black. Tliis however 
does not happen in all cases, for to the yellow, or the pale, or 
such like colours, though they are qualities, there is no con- 
trary.* Besides, if one contrary be a quality, the other, will 
tleo be a quality, and this is evident to any one con- 
sidering the other categories. For instance, if 
justice be contrary to injustice, and justice be a trarybFiqmiic 
quality, then injustice will also be a quality, for {^^''^uaie"'" 
none of the other categories accords with injustice, 
neither quantity, nor relation, nor where, nor in short any 
thing of the kind, except quality, and the like also happens as 
to quality in the other contnirica, 

Qualia also admit the more and the less,' as one thing is 
said to be more or less "white" than another, and one more 
and less "ju3t"tlian another i the same thing abo g. itcmniiB | 
itselfadmitaaccession, for what ia" white," can be- admit degm*, ■ 
come more, "white." This however, does not hap- " "" "^n 
pen with all, but with most things, for some one may doubt 
whether justice, can be said to be more or less justice, and so 
tUao in other dispositions, since some doubt about such, and aa- 
*ert that justice cannot altogether be called more and less, than 
jostice, nor health than health, but they say, that one man has 
less health, than another, and one person less justice, than an- 
other, and so also of the grammatical and other dispositions. 
Still the things which are denominated according to these^ do 
without question admit the more and the less, for one man is said 

' See beloT, C^t. li. 5. 

* RcpByitanre it not aynoa^mous irilh conlrarirlif, e. g. red and blue 
ur repiignant, but not opposed. Arobyus snya. " Certain conlrnries are 
CM^jDiDcd lu quality, u if it leceiied a ceitain contrBiiety and ijcivalion." 

* Here he eTidenlly means qualities by qualia, aa the examples indi- 
cate. There were foar opinions entertained, upon the admission by quslia, 
of degree. PlolinuB, and the Platonisu, asserted that all qualia, and qui- 
litieailike, receiTcd (be greater and the less ; others, limited intension, and 
tnninoD, to the participants ; the Stoics arowed that the virlues are inca- 
pable of eilher ; and the fourth opinion, which I'urphyry opposes, allows 
itttrr, lo malerial, but denies it, lo immaterial, and sclf-HUbiiisleBl, qua- 

Vide Simp, in Calego. Iamb. Opera. Aristotle, bvlow, teemi - 
t (o (he second, of ihne opinious. 
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to be more grammatical, than another, and more healthy, and 
more just, and similarly in other things. Tri- 

Form incapable ■, *' ^ •' _., , r ,, 

of degree. (Cf. angle and square appear nevertheless incapable 
c^*8«f *6^ *** ^^ *^® more, as also every other figure, since those 

things which receive the definition of a triangle, 
and of a circle, are all alike triangles or circles, but of things 
which do not receive the same definition, none can be said to 
be more such, than another, as a square, is not more a cir- 
cle, than an oblong, for neither of them admits the definition 
of the circle. In a word, unless both receive the definition of 
the thing propounded, one cannot be said to be more so and so, 
than another, wherefore all qualities do not admit the more and 
the less. 

Of the above-mentioned particulars then, no 
perty of*qSaiity ^^^ ^^ peculiar to quality, but things are said to 
that similitude be similar, and dissimilar, in respect of qualities 
respect oVit. *" alouc, for ouc thing is not like another in respect 

of any thing else, than so far as it is quale, so 
that it will be peculiar to quality, that the like and the unlike 
should be termed so in respect of it.^ 

Yet we need not be disturbed lest any one should say that, 
10 R 1 to proposing to speak of quality, we co-enumerate 
objection— that many things which are relatives, for we said that 
position are^' habits and dispositions are among the number of re- 
reckoned latives, and nearly in all such things the genera are 
ti'vMas wei *a« Called relatives, but not one of the singulars. Sci- 
Htie"^*' ^^*" ence, for example, although it is a genus, is said to 

be what it is, with respect to something else, for it is 
said to be the science of a certain thing, but of singulars not 
one is said to be what it is, with reference to something else, 
as neither grammar is said to be the grammar of something, 
nor music the music of something. But even perhaps these, 
are called relatives, according to genus, as grammar is said to 
be the science of something, not the grammar of something, 
and music the science of something, not the music of some- 

^ If impression and character produce similitudei and quality consists 
in character, it will justly have its peculiarity according to the similar 
and dissimilar. Archytas observes, *' The peculiarity of quality is the si- 
milar and the dissimilar ; for we say that all those things are similar 
in colour which have the same colour, and the same idea of character ; 
but those are dissimilar which subsist in a contrary manner." 
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ihing ; BO that singulars are nut of the number of rektiTeslI 
Siill, we are called qualea from singulars,' for 
ihcM we possess, as we are called scientific from not inc^d> 
poaKtung certain singular sciences ; so tliat these ,"™M"tcf. Hm-i 
aay be singular qualities, according to which Lokw, ik divi- 
we are sometimes denominated qualcs, but they ' °'"' 
■re not relatives ; besides, if the same thing should happen to 
be both a particular quality and a relative, there is no abaurditj' 
in its eanmoratioa under both genera. 
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iS and Passion admit contrariety, and the 

and the less, for to make warm, is contrary p^_ 

to making cold j to be warm, contrary to the being Mnirarieiyaad 
(old, to be pleased, contrary to being grieved ; so "*"'' 
lliat they admit contrariety. They are also capable of the more 
tnd the leea, for it ia possible to heat, more and less, to be 
lieatcd, more and less, and to be grieved, more aad less i where- 
fore, to act, and to suffer, admit the mure and less, and so much 
may be said of these. But we have spoken of the being atu- 
ated in our treatment of relatives,' to the efiect that it ift- 
paronymuusly denominated, from positions : as re- ^ _ . 

gards the other categories, when, where, and to liaDDribcaiii 
have, nothing else is said of them, than what waa "'=«'"'" 

' Tiu( end' Icovro, etc. 1 1 may be ueeful bere u> give b. ^aeral defii 
ilioD u( Ltiij KTenl meaninga applied by ArisLutle to puculior uses of t] 
pieponlioQ aa legnids relalive uclion uid i-Klaliau. AI' 6, on Bccount 
whjctu Ibea sigaifid—llie final cauae ; It' iv durough which — ihe iosl 
lawital eanae; >( oS oi iv f!> from or in which — the material caUi 
U10 h — ucordiog to which— foim ia thua denoroinalcd ; rpDc '6, with 
lalkn to which— or the paradeiginalic cause j and n^' hv. by which— 
dcaunrpc ot fabricative cauiie. Cf. Top. lib. \i. c. 15, el seq. Tayl 
make* one continual mistake in the liimslalioii of koS' Eraaro, by ~~ 
doing it " particular," whereaa the latter ii '' iv /iipii.'' Buhle, oi 
coDtmy, ii correct in this (ranalation throughout. 

* Aiittolle here refers the reader to the category of relation, hut a 
■ardi the opinion entertained of the remaining calagotiea, Potphyi 
liablichDS couaider them ai accessorial lelatiiea; e. g. "When 
" where " are not, pet ae, place and time, but when these Ivo lallei 
primarily, the fonncr accede to ih em. Thuaalao "baling" signiHea 
-"- diatincl fiatn Iheexiatingthing, altheiame lime that itexiiUi 
ke nduction of the latter six categories to relation, lee Hsi 
1, p. GSe ; also Ut. Hilaire's Translation, Ptafue, f , 66, ct ' 
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mentioDedat first, because they are evident ; e. g. that "to have," 
signifies to be shod, to be armed ; "where," as in the Lycaeum, 
in the Forum, and the rest which are spoken of these. Of 
the proposed genera therefore, sufficient has been stated. 

Chap. 'K.—Of OpposUes,^ 

1. opposites ^^ must now speak of opposites, in how many 
are of four ways Opposition takes place. One thing then is 

said to be opposed to another in four ways, either 
as relative, or as contrary, or as privation and habit, or as 
affirmation and negation. Thus speaking summarily, each 
thing of this kind is opposed, relatively, as " the double " to 
" the half," contrarily, as " evil " to " good," privatively and 
habitually, as " blindness " and " sight," affirmatively and ne- 
gatively, as " he sits," " he does not sit." 

Whatever things then are relatively opposed, are 
posSSn!*^* ®P' said to be what they are with reference to opposites, 

or are in some manner referred to them, as " the 
double of the half," is said to be what it is, with reference to 
something else, for it is said to be the double of something ; and 
" knowledge " is opposed relatively to the object of knowledge, 
and is said, to be what it is, in reference to what may be 
known, and what may be known, is said to be what it is, in 
reference to an opposite, namely, " knowledge," for " the ob- 
ject of knowledge " is said to be so, to something, namely, to 
"knowledge." 

* For a brief exposition of this chapter, the reader is referred to the 
nature and laws of logical opposition in necessary, impossible, and con- 
tingent matter, given in Aldrich, Huyshe, Whately, Hill, and Man- 
sel. It will be remembered however that he here speaks of the opposi- 
tion of termt, the rules for the opposition of propositions being more 
especially considered in the Interpretation : still a reference to that treatise, 
as well as to the authors cited above, will be useful, as elucidating the 
grounds on which all logical opposition is founded. Archytas (says 
Simplicius) does not omit, but seems to have more accurately explained 
the differences of contraries adduced by Aristotle. He says : Of contra- 
ries, some are in the genera of genera, as good and evil, the first bemg the 
genus of the virtues, the second of the vices : some again in the genera of 
species, as virtue to vice, the first being the genus of prudence, temperance, 
etc. ; the other of imprudence, intemperance : lastly, some in species, as 
fortitude to timidity, etc. : but he adds, *' there is nothing to prevent the 
contraries of genera being reduced under one genus, as good and evil 
MiiJer Quality. "^ 
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Things therefore relatively opposed sre said to be, wiiaf 
ihajue, with reference to opposites, or in whatever uiHnneP] 
tliey are referrible to each other, but those which 
■re opposed as contruries, are by no meana, said Jjn^iriiMi'^ 
to be what ihey are, with relerence to each other, 
but are said to be contrary to each other, for neither u 
"good" aaid to be the "good" of "evil," but the contrary of 
tmi, nor is "white," deoomiiiated the "white"of "black," 
bat its contrary, so that these oppositions differ from each 
other. Such contraries however, as are of that kind, that one 
of them mast necessarily be in those things, in which it can 
naturally be, or of which it is predicated, these have nothing 
intermediate ; but in the cose of those, in which it is not 
Mcessary, that one should be inherent, there is something 
iniennedute. For instance, health and disease may na- 
Innlly sabeist in the body of an animal, and it is necessary 
Ihtt one, should be therein, either disease, or liealth ; the odd 
and even are also predicated of number, and one of the two^ 
dtber the odd or the even, must necessarily be in number, y66' 
Uiore is nothing intermediate between these, neither between 
lUaeaae and health, nor between tbe odd and the even. Those 
contraries, again, have something intermediate, in which one 
or them need not be inherent, as black and while are naturally 
in body, but it is not necessary, that one of these, should be 
inherent in body, for every body, is not white or black, 
Vileness, also and worth, are predicated of man, and of many 
others, yet one of these, need not be In those things of wliich 
it is predicated, for not all things are either vile or worthy ; 
tt least, there is something intermediate, as between white 
and black, there is dark brown, and pale, and many other 
colours, but between vileness and worth, that, is intermediate 
which b neither vile, norworthy. In some instances, the inter- 
mediUes have nanies, thus, the dark brown, and the pole, and 
■Bch coloars are media between white and black, but in other 
cwea, it is not easy to assign aname to the intermediate, but the 
latter isdeBncd,bythcnegationof either extreme, as, for exam- 
ple, whatever is neither good nor bad, nor just nor unjust.' 

Privation, however,* and habit are predicated s. OppnriiwB 
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g identicul, 03 sight and blindneas of the 
pniitfan. uyg^ anduniveraallj-,in whatever the babit ia natu- 

rally adapted to be produced, of auch is either predicated. We 
say then, that each of the thinga capable of receiving habit is 
deprived of it, when it is not in that, wherein it might naturally 
be, and when it is adapted naturally to possess it ; thus we Bay 
that a man is toothless, not because he baa no teeth, and blind, 
not because he has no sight, but because he has them not, when 
he might naturally have them, for some persons from their birth, 
have neither sight nor teeth, yet they are neither called tooth- 
1. DiidDdiioa less nor blind. To be deprived of, and to possess 
'rh'whu'''"d ^^^^^ then, are not privation and habit, for the 
pidvaiweop- sight is habit, but the privation is blindness, hut 
i™'"""- to possess sight is not sight, nor to be blind, blind- 

ness, for blindness is a certain privation, but the being blind 
is to be deprived, and is not privation, for if blindness were 
the same as being blind, both might be predicated of the same 
person, but a man is said to be blind, yet he is never called 
blindness. To be deprived also, and to possess habit, appear 
to be similarly opposed, as privation and habit, since the mode 
of opposition is the same, for as blindness is opposed to sight, so 
likewise is the being blind, opposed to the possession of sight.' 
4. Opimiiiion Neitheristhat,which falls under affirmation and 
otMDrnmive negation, affirmation and negation ; for affinnation 
is an affirmative sentence, and negation a negative 

and SeEHlive worda are given in Hill's Logic, p. 27. Aldrich's definition 
Df UiB iLree will be lemembeTed bore, namely, UiHt the first signifies the 
presence of an altribute ; the second, its absence from a subject capable 
Df it; the last, its absence from a subject incapable of it. A definite 
noun and its corresponding indefinite noim together, constitute a perfect 

' This opposition betireen propositiona is said to be as to theii qualitj' ; 
to this may be appended that contrariety of quality which exists between 
two particulars, properly called the opposition of Eub-contraries. Il may 
hero bo observed, that Uioagh tliia last-named form of contrariety is ad- 
mitted by Aristotle, (Int. ch. 7.) he does not use the t«rm uxtvoyriwc aa 
expreasive of it. but calls it, in Anal. Prior, ii. lb, an opposition aari t^v 
XiEiv. The term is used by the Greek commentators, (Ammoniua Schol. 
p. 115, n. 15,) BoelhiiM Int. ad Syll, p. 564. A poetical example of the 
mutual subversion of soma relative opposites may be found in Shaka- 
poare's King John, act iiL aeenc 1 : 

" Indirection thereby grows direct, 
' " d falsehood falsehood a " ' " 
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sentence, but nothing which falls under affirmation 
lion is a sentence (but r. thing). Still these are e 
mntoally opposed, as affirmation and negation, since in thenk 
the mode of opposition is the same, for as affirmation is some- 
times opposed to negation, for example, "he sits" to "he doeff 
not sit," BO that thing which is under each is opposed, as 
"Bitting" to " not sitting," 

Bat that privation and habit^ are not opposed 
■a relatives, is evident, smce what a thing is, is aimh^'iidm 
not isaerled of its opposite, for sight ia not the '^'■"'eiy op- 
■^t of blindness, nor in anj other way spoken 
in reference to it, so also blindness, cannot he called the blind- 
ness of sight, but blindness indeed is said to be the privation 
of sight, not the blindness of sight. Moreover, all relatives 
are referred to reciprocals, so that if blindness were relative, 
it would reciprocate with that to which it is referred, but it 
does not reciprocate, for sight is not said to be the sight of 
blindness. 

From these tilings, also, it is manifest that those which am' 
predicated, accordinglo privation and habit, are not 
contrarily opposed, for of contraries which have SJ^n^"°°"' 
no intermediate, one must always necessarily be 
inherent, wherein it is naturally adapted to be inherent, or of 
wbich it is predicated, but between these, there is no inter- 
mediate thing wherein it was necessary that the one should be in 
what was capable of receiving it, as in the case, of disease and 
health, in odd and the even number. Of those however between 
which there is an intermediate, it is never necessary that one 
should be inherent in every thing ; for neither is it necessary- 
that every thing capable of receiving it, should be white (w- 
black, or hot or cold, since there is no prevention to an interme- 
diate being between them. Again, of these also there was a cer- 
tain medium, of which it was not requisite that one should be 
'in its recipient, unless where one ia naturally inherent, as in fire 
to be hot, and in snow to be white : still in these, one, must. 
of necessity be definitely inherent, and not in whatever way 
it may happen, for neither does it happen that fire is cold, 
nor that anow is black.' Wherefore it is not necessary that one 
of them should be in every thing capable of receiving it, but 

' Vide Wbalelf Bod HUl's Logic, De lerniiiwrum diitributione : nlio 
iha termer upoa FalUuieti, book i. Wclioiu 1 and 13. 
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only in those wherein the one is nntiirally inherent, and in 
these, thut which is definitely and not caeually, one. In 
privation however, and habit, neither of the above-men- 
tioned piirticulars is true, since it ia not always neceEsnry 
that one should bo inherent in what ia capable of receiv- 
ing it, as what is not yet naturally adapted to have sight, 
is neither said to be blind nor to have sight ; 
<ntermediatci whereforo these things will not be of such contra- 
oppMrHoo" "^^ ^ have nothing intermediate. But neither, 
on the other hand, will they be amongst those 
which have something intermediate, sinca it is necessary that 
at some time, one of them, should be inherent in every thing ca- 
pable of receiving it : thus when a man is naturally fitted to 
have sight, then he will be said to be blind, or to have sight, 
and one of these, not definitely, but whichever may happen, 
since he need not necessaxily be blind, nor see, but either, as it 
may happen. In respect nevertheless of contraries, which have 
an intermediate, it is by no means necessary that one, should 
be inherent in every thing, hut in some things, and in these, 
one of them definitely, and neitiier casually, so that things 
which are opposed according to privation and habit, are evi- 
dently not in either of these ways opposed, as contraries. 

Again, in contraries, when the recipient exists, a change 
into each other may happen, unless one is naturally inherent 

I in something, as for instance, in fire to be hot. It is possible 
also for the healthy to be sick, the white to become black, 

I cold to become hot, (and the hot to become cold) j from good 
it is possible to become bad, and from bad good, for be 

j who is depraved, being led to better pursuits and discouraes, 
advances, though but a little, to be better, and if he once makes 

i an advancement ever so little, he will evidently become either 
altogether changed, or have made a very great proficiency,' 

' Vide Ethics. liaok ii. ch. I; also Ma^a MoralJa, and Metapli. lib., 
viii. Il will be obEened that here, as elaevhere, he apeaka a! moral, not 
intellectual adiancement : Trulh, however, he conaidcra the work of 
lioth the intellectual paru of Uie soul, Ethica, book vi. ch. 2. See Mer- 
chant of Venice, act iv. acenc 1 ; and Maaainger'a beautiful linca on the 
progress of moral habit in the b\h act, Snd scene, of the Virgin Martjr: 
alto the duty of increasing the menial powers, Hamlet, activ. ic. 4: 
" Sure he that made us with such large diacourw, 
Looking before and uCter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike Teason 



since be ever becomes more disposed to virtue, even if be baa ob- 
tained the smallest, increaee, from tbe beginning. Wiiei%fore 
he will probablj'' acquire greater increase, and tbia perpetually 
occurring, lie will at last be transformed entirely to a contrary 
kabit, unless be be prevented by time ; but in privation and 
habit, it is impossible for a mutual cliange to occur, since it 
may take place from babit to privation, but from privation to 
babit is impossible, as neitbi?r can he wlio has become blind, 
again see, the bald ag^n bare hair, nor has the toothless 
yet again got teetb. 

Whatever things are opposed, as affirmation , 
and negation, are evidently opposed according to > 
none of tbe above-mentioned modes, since in these | 
alone it is always necessary that one should be ' 
true, but tbe other false ; ' as neither, is it al- ■ 
ways necessary in contraries that one should be ' 
iroe but the other false, nor in relatives, nor in habit and 
privation. For instance, health and disease, are contrary, yet 
neither of them is either true or false ; so also ihe double and 
the half are relatively opposed, and neither of them is either 
true or false ; nor in things which are predicated as to priva- 
tion and habit, as sight and blindness. In short, nothing pre- 
dicated without any conjunction, is either true or false, and 
all the above-named are predicated without conjunction. 
bntthat a thing ofthis kind may appear, lo happen in contraries, 
which are predicated conjunctively, for " Socrates is well" 
opposed to " Socrates ia sick," ^ yet neither in these is it always 
necessary, that one should be true and the other false, fta- 
while Socrates lives, one will be true and tbe other false, buf 
when be ia not alive, both will be false, since neither 
true that Socrates is sick, nor that be is well, when he i 

' Vide nilei of nBlural opposition in the common Logical Treatit . 

' These ne properly conlnidictoriea, one being true and the alber fake, 
bat the deHnilion of conlradictoileB dops nol include them as being giTGD 
b]r Aldiich only at uniienali; the definition however ^nven in AoaL 
PgM. 1. 3, 6, will include ikem — irtl^aais li JivTi9iais ifC oiie Ian 
ptraZi mC nvrnH. Some logicians call the oppusilion of einguUn 
■Hondaty cunlradiclion. Buethius, p. 613, regards suoh inataneea as cdd- 
Indicioriei ; also Wallis, lib. ii. ch. 5. Compare Aldrich's Logic upon 
aim of nmlmdicUon : it is remarkable thai he does not mention the op- 
■ ' o of singulan until he comes to the enusei of opposition of prop<K 
Cf. luieiprotBtion 7, Anal. Prior, jii. 16. 
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in existence at all, la privation and habit, then when the sub- 
ject ia non-existent, neither is true, but when the subject exists, 
the one is not always true, nor the other fabe. " Socrates 
sees " is opposed to " Socrates is blind," as privation and habit, 
and whilst he exists, one need not be true or false, for when he 
is not naturally fitted to possess them, both are false, but when 
Socrates does not exist at aU, both will thus be false, that he 
sees, and that he is blind. In aHirmation and negation always, 
if Socrates be or be not, one will always be false and the other 
true ; for it is evident with respect to these two, " Socrates is 
sick," and " Socrates is not sick," that when he exists one of 
them is true and the other false ; and in like manner when he 
does not exist, for in the latter case that he is ill is false, but 
that he is not ill is true ; so that in those things alone which 
are affirmatively and negatively opposed will it be the pecu- 
liarity that one of them is either true or false. 



I. Opporitlon 



" Evil " is of necessity opposed to good, and 
this is evident from an induction of singulars, 
as disease to health, and cowardice to courage, 
' and similarly of the rest. But to evil, at one time, good, is 
contrary, and at another, evil, for to indigence being an evil, 
Rhot.b i c r excess is contrary, which is also an evil; in like 
and Eth. ii. li. manner, mediocrity, which is a good, is opposed to 
each of them. A man may perceive this in re- 
spect of a few instances, but in the majority the contrary to 
evil is always good.' 

^^ Again, of contraries it is not required, if one is, 

contrary rii.li that the remainder should be; for when every 

' Compare note in Ihe preceding chapter relative to the observation of 
Archytas aa )o ^ucric and specific contrariety, irheace it will be Been 
that mU chapter ia nothing else than an elaboratioa of the principle ho 
lays down. He adds in hia treati-ie on OppoaiteB, " There ara three dif. 
ferencea of contraries ; for acma thin^ are opposed as good to evil, as for 
inalanca health to sickness, some as evil to evil, as anirice to prodigality, 
and same as neither to neither, aa the white lu the black, and the heavy 
to the light." What he calls " neither," and Ariatolle " tha negation of 
BJlremea," aubsequent philosophera called " indifferent," Aliifo 
Camp. Cic. Bd Atticuai, also Sanct. Chrya. in Ep. ad Ephes. c " 
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3iere will indeed be health, ftnJTwLJtJi 
O also when all things are white, there "^, 
I, but not blackness. Besides, if °i^i 
" Socr»tes is well " be the contrary of " Socrales is dcuruyi ibe 
Ul," and both cannot possibly be inherent in the '"'"'■ 
ume iiubject, it follows, that when one of the contraries exists, 
the other cannot possibly exist, for " Socrates is well " exist-'. 
ing, " Socrates ia ill" cannot exist.' 

Contraries, however, evidently are, by their na- 
tare, adapted to subsist about the same thing, 
either in species or genus, since disease and health 
Datarally subsist in the body of an animal, but 
whiteness and blackness simply in body, and jus- 
tice and injustice in the soul of man. 

Notwi that and ing, it is requisite that all contraries be either 
in the same genus, or in contrary genera, or be ge- 
nera themselves ; for white and black are in the bi^hFr"''ih> 
same genus, as " colour " ia the genus of them ; fame genut, or 
bnl justice and injustice in contrary genera, for 'n^'orbl^ 
" Tirtue" is the genua of oue, but " vice " of the ""J'""" 
otter ; lastly, "good" and" b8d"ftre not in a genus, 

tare themselves the genera of certain things. 
1 
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Coip. Xn.— O/PrionVy.' 
L TRixii is said to be prior to another in four - 
respeclii : first and most properly, in respect of t 
tinii!, according to which, one is said to he older ' 
and more ancient than another, since it is called 
older and more ancient, because the time is longer. Next»T-l 
when it does not reciprocate, according to the 
consctiuence of existence : thus one is prior to two, t 
for two existing, it follows directly that one ex- { 
i«ts ; but when one is, it is not necessary that two < 
should be, lience the consequence of the re- 
mainder's existence docs not reciprocate from the existence oj 
the one ; but such a thing appears to bo prioi, from v' ' ' 
the consequence of exbtence does not reciprocate. 
' Logic taking no cogniimce of understood mutler. the necesury, i; 

C'ble, and <:unlin^nl ihotild he omitted from the Ubte ot oppOiitiaD.-^S 
•el. Compare also WhHletj de Oppositione, cited aljoTB 
• Cf. Ueuph. lib. it. c. 11. 
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ini. In rEBpBci Tliirdly, the prior is that predicated according 
ofurder. t«J a certain order, asin the instance of sciences and 

discourses, for in demonstrative sciences, the prior and the 
posterior, subsist in order, since the elements are prior in 
order, to tlie diagrams, and in grammar, letters are before 
syllables ; bo abo of discomwa, as the proem is prior, in order, 
to the narration. 

Moreover, besides what we have mentioned, the 
Jenci" ""' better and more excellent appear to be prior by 
natui'e. The common people are accustomed to 
say, that those whom they chiefly honour and especially re- 
gard, are prior in their esteem;' but this is nearly the most 
foreign of all the modes, wherefore such are (nearly) the modes 
of priority which have been enumerated, 
s. AnntiiBii Besides tlie above-mentioned, there may yet 

appear to be another mode of the prior ; as of 
things reciprocating, according to the consequence 
'"'"« "> ■"= of existence, that which in any respect is the cause 
aiher'i eiiit- of the existence of theoae, may justly be said to be 
'"^' by nature prior, and that there are, certain things 

of this kind, is manifest. For that man exists, reciprocates, 
according to the consequence of existence, with the true sen- 
tence respecting him, since if man is, the sentence is true, by 
which we say, that man b, and it reciprocates, since if the 
sentence be true, by which we say that man is, then man is. 
Notirithstahding, a true sentence, b by no means the cause of 
a thing's existence, but in some way, the thing appears the 
cause of the sentence being true, for in consequence of a thing 
existing, or not existing, is a sentence said to bo true or 
false. Wherefore one thing may be called prior to another, 
according to five modes.* 



' In tJiB lext, Tois tyniiaiTcpoot. Tha adverbial eonstruGtion repra- 
■ented in Greek by the neuter plural, van frequently the form uf employ- 
ing irpuTDc in Ihia sense : Qiua Herod, vi. lOU, Ala^^Ivqr « NoSupoc twy 
rut 'EptTpU^v tA fl-pdrra. la Latin llie same expression occurs for 
great men, piimatus equivalent to optimates, and 9om< " 
thus Lit. Pritaorlbus patrum; Hor. Popoli primurcs, e 
' Lce of "firsl" tor "noblest" occnrs ia Coriolanus, act iv. scene I, 
'■ My first son, 
Wiilhec will thou go ?" where Eee note, Knight's ed. 
The tautological baldness of this nbole cliaplcr, it ia hopeless to 
ledy, its urrsJigement also ia sluvcnly : for llie latter porlioo, the next 
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Chap. XIIL — Of thijigs simultaneous. 

Thdigs are called simultaneous simply tind most ]. Those ih(n« 
property, whose generation occurs at the sanio "= >ininitiu»- 
[ime. Cor neither is prior or posterior; these, ihEEunecinic 
therefore, are said to be simultaneous as to time. ^^^^'^' 
Bat by oature those are simultaneous, which re- eiptowta, ijut 
dftvtate according to the consequence of exist- ^.^"be"'" 
Mice, tdthoagh one, is by no means the cause of """''■• «i"- 
thc exietence of the other, as in the double and 
the Ittlf, for these reciprocate ; thus the double existing, the 
half also eiisls, and the half existing, the double exists, but 
ndther is the cause of existence to the other. 

Those, also, which being derived from the same , o »bi h 
genus, are by division mutually opposed, are said B^e^nftiic 
to be naturally simultaneous;' but they, are said ||J^,|d™i^ 
lo have a division opposite to each other, which ^c reiMion 
subsist according to the same division ; thus the 
winged is opposed to pedestrian and aquatic, as these being 
(ierived from the same genus, are by division mutually opposed, 
for animal is divided into these, viz. into the winged, the pe- 
destrian, and aquatic, and uone of these is prior or posterior, 
but things of this kind appear naturally simultaneous. Each 
of these agiuD, may be divided into species, for instance, the 
winged, the pedestrian, and the aquatic ; wherefore, those will 
be naturttlly simultaneous which, derived from the same genus, 
anbsist according to the same division. But genera are al- 
ways prior to species, since they do not reciprocate according 
lo the consequence of existence;^ lor the aquatic existing, ani- 
mal exidts, but though animal exists, it is not necessary that 
(he aquatic should. 

Hemoe those are called naturally simultaneous, which la- 
deed reciprocate, according to the consequence of existence ; 
but the one !s by no means the cause of exislonce to the other, 
_2JUch is also the case with things that, derived from the same 
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genus, hare bj diri^oa a mntiul exposition; those, how- 
evei', are simplj simnhaiieoiis whose generation is at the same 
time.* 

Chaf. Xrr.—Of Jfotitm.* 

1. MotiMflf Of motion, there are six species, generation, cor- 
'''^^"^ roptiim, increase, diminatiim, alteration, and 
change of place. 

The other motions then eridentlj differ finom each other, 
for neither is generatiim, carmption. nor increase, diminu- 
tion, nor alteration, change of place, and so of the rest In 

2. AitentioB the casc of alteration however, there is some 
qocstionauy doubt, whether it he not sometimes necessary that 
rest, this dis- what IS altered, tie so;, m respect to some one, of 
^^^^ the other moti<His, but this is not true, for it hap- 
pens that we are altered, as to nearly all the passions, or at 
least the greater part of them, without any participation 
of the otl^r motions, for it is not necessary that what is 
passively moved should be either increased or diminished. 
Wherefore, alteration will differ from the other motions, since 
lit, By no in- if it wcrc the same, it would be necessary that 
muto^ ne»* ^^** ^^ altered, be forthwith increased or dimin- 
tariiy occurring ishcd, or follow somc of the Other motions, but 
{erJd.** ** **" ^^^ is not necessary. Similarly, also, what is in- 
2nd. ®y^, creased or moved with any other motion, ought 
piac?fai * to be altered (in quality) ; but some things are 
quality. increased which are not so altered, as a square 
is increased when a gnomon^ is placed about it, but it has 

' The office of Logic being to guard against ambiguity in the use of 
terms ; it is clear that by nominal division alone, species firom the same 
genus will often have a subordinate opposition, as antagonistic in its na- 
ture, as opposite genera ; for example, purple, yellow, etc., under colour. 
Boethius uses division in three senses : 1. Of a genus into species. 2. Of 
a whole into its parts. 3. Of an equivocal term into its several significa- 
tions. Cicero, Top. vi. ch., calls the first, divisio, the second, partitio. 
Aristotle approves division by contraries. See Top. vi. 6, 3, de part. 
Anim. i. 3. 
' "<5 the Physics, books iii. v. vi. vii. viii.» also Metaph. lib. x. 

In the 11th ch. of the 10th book, Meta., he defines motion, 
lyfux ^v el vac IokCi nc <lreX^c U, Vide also the Scholia 
ts, *H Kwr\9iQ Ifsriv i^aXXa^tc cat iK<rTa<rlg, 
ring figure will illustrate this comparison : the use of the 
the ascertainment of right angles. 
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Dot become altered (in quEilily) ( and in li) 
things or tliis kind, bo that these i 
e»ch other. 

Nevertheless simply, rest is contrary to motion, , 
the Beveral rests to the several motions, corrup- ' 
tion to generation, diminution to increase, rest ' 
in plficc to change in place ; but change to a contrary place 
seems especially opposed, as ascent to descent, downwards to 
iipn-ards. Still it is not easy, to define the contrary to the re- 
mainder of these specified motions, but it seems to have so 
contrary, unless some one should oppose to this, rest according . 
to quaJity, or change of quality into its contrary, just as in I 
chkoge of place, rest according to place, or change to a contrary ' 
place. For alteration is the mutation of qnahty, so that to mo- 
lioii according to quality, will rest according to quality, or 
duDge to the contrary of the quality, beopposed; thus becoming 
white is opposed to becoming black, since a change in quality 
occurs, there being an alteration of quality into contraries. 



CttAP. KV.—Of tie verb •'to Hate." 



To have, is pre< 
as habit and di^ 
for we are said I 



icated in many modes ; either i 
Kjsition or some other quality, J 
have knowledge and virtue;' ' 



c 




on. thiu 9u Paul's Ep. 'i 
Engtiih doei not fully ciiiTCipond with the Greek Ixuv, oar word iii re 
Uuan to quBDtit; being " lo hold." A mre use of the word " hftTingi ' 
occuniDlhe Lorer'a Camplainl of Shakapesre ; see Knighl's edillon 
" WboM r>re*t Aaoiwri miule the liloaaums dole." 
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2. auantity or as to quantity, as the size which anj one has ; 
thus he is said to have the size of three or four cubits ; or 

3. Investiture, as things about the body, as a garment or a 

4. In a part, tunic ; ^ or as in a part, as a ring in the hand ; 

5. As to a part, or as a part, as the hand or the foot ; or as in a 

6. In measure, vesscl, as a bushel has wheat, or a flagon, wine, 
for the flagon is said to have^ the wine, and the bushel the 
wheat ; all these therefore are said to have, as in a vessel ; or 
. - as a possession, for we are said to have a house or 

7. Possession. , .* ' 

land. 

A man is also said to have a wife, and the wife a husband, 
but the mode now mentioned, of ''to have," seems the most 
8. Also indi- foreign, for we mean nothing else by having a wife, 
rectiyorby than that she cohabits with a man; there may 

°^* perhaps appear to be some other modes of having, 

but those usually mentioned have nearly all been enumerated. 



ON INTERPRETATION.^ 

Chap. I. — fVhat Interpretation is, which is here eUscussed: of the 
Symbols or Exponents of the Passions by the voice—-^/ Nouns and 
Verbs, 

i.Thingsenun- Wb must first determine what a noun, and what 

vSw'^areiJSi- * v®^^» ^^^ » ^®^^ ^^^^ ^^ negation, affirmation, 

bois of the pas- enunciation, and a sentence. 

s^ons m e Thosc things therefore which are in the voice, 

^ This is Shakspearian usage also. Sometimes this form is applied 
generally to condition or estate, and even attire, and manner. See Win- 
ter's Tale, iv. 3. The next are in the sense of '* holding," again. 

^ More properly xcupctv. It is evident throughout this chapter, that 
the elliptical modes in which we employ " have " as an auxiliary verb 
are endless, and in the use of it, the assimilation of the English to the 
Greek is peculiar. Sometimes a very decided verb is omitted, and the 
auxiliary made to stand alone; thus, in K. Henry VIII. act ii. sc. 2, 

" All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms. 

Have their free voices '* for " have seiit ** their free voices. 

For the Aristotelian usages of the wor^, compare Metaph. lib. iv. c. 23. 

* Having discussed in the Categories the doctrine of simple terms, 
Aristotle, in the following treatise, proceeds to the discussion of Proposi- 
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ve symbols of tlie passions of the soul, and wtjen wi 
gjoiWls of the (passions) in the voice, und as there are not tfae 
aune letters among all men, so neither have all the same voices, 
jvt those passions of the soul, of which these are primarily the 
ligos, arir the same among all, tbfi things also, of which these 
ire the aimilitudes, are the same. Ahout these latter, we have 
spoltcD ill the treaiise " Of the Soul," ' for they are parts be- 
luaging to another discossion, but as in the soul, there is 
totnetimes a conception, without truth or falsehood, and at 
snother time, it is such, as necessarily to have one of these, 
inlierent in it, so also is it with tlie voice, for false- 2 xmih md 
hood and truth are involved in composition and tai«ii«jd of 
diviaioa.' Nouns thei-efore and verbs of them- depMdVn™™ 

Mao, which is ibe result of the tronj unction of ^mple tenna, and discard- 
iogthe Dtber species of sentence, confines himself to Ihe categoric form 
rf Ibe enunciative sentence siniplj, preparatory to tlie syatematic inquiry 
inu the naluic of eyllogUm, hereafter to be conducted in the Analytics. 
Indeed, for this leaaon, as occupying a middle place between simple lerms 
uid syllogistn. this ircatisH is more properly introdaced hare, as Waitz, 
Buhle, Arerniis, and Taylor place it, than after the Topics, as by Bekker. 
So higbly is It esleemed by Ammotiius, (in libnim Arie. de Int., Venet. 
1M5,) that he slates his gratitude lo Ihe god Hermes if he shall be able 
to add any thiug to its elucidation, from what he recollects of (he interpret- 
Mions of Procltis, the Plalonist, hia preceptor. 

As to the title, nolwitlntandiiig much difference of opinion, the &utt of 
fiimsiy misconception of Iho term (iripj Ip/itiviias), its application here 
M«nB well gTounded, as desoriplive of liuigu^e in its construction, being 
ntonciAtiTe of the gnostic powers of Ihe soul ; it may therefore, we 
lUnk, {with the leorried author of the Prolegomena Logica, Maniel,) be 
tdequately Aoglicixed, " Of language as tiie inlerpretatioD of thought." 
Boethe d^Bned it, " Inlerpretatio est vox signiScati>a, peiseipsatn, aliquid 
Bcaaa," to which Waili adds the remark, "latius patel lp)i^vila 
a XiSsf." Isidore of Seville obacrves : " Onmis elocutjo cunceptai 
rci inlerptes est : inde periheriDoniam nominant qnam interprelaCiouem 
OH appelUmus." For various interpretations of the word, see St. Hilaire, 
de la Logique d' Aristote. p. L di. 10. Tlie treatise itself may he divided 
iota (bur parts : First, concerning the principles of the enunciativH sen- 
unne, including definitions of its component parts ; Ihe three olhen in- 
tonniDf us of proposition : as, IbI. purely enuneiative ; 2nd, more complex, 
whermn something is added to the predicate, making in fact a fourth 
IBRD ; Srd. modal : at the end he aiuiexes an inquiry coiuiected with a cssa 
of proUoomlic coDlrariety. ' 

' Vide de Anim. iii. G ; also MeUph. 

* Tbia it ovident, since lo^c itself [9 psychological; hut observe, 1 
* ai/ mith is conversanl with CI . . ■- .. .. 
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sompoimsii selves resemble conception, without composition 
™d*i',^'^ and division, as "man," or "white," when some- 
Mi". ' thing is not added, for as yet it is neither true nor 
&lse, an instance of which is that the word Tpayi\afoc' sig- 
nifies something indeed, but not yet any thing true or false, 
unless to be, or not to be, is added, either simply, or according 
to time. ^H 



Chap. II. — Of the Xoan and its Ca>e. ^^^M 

I Deflniuon -^ NOUN therefore is a sound significant * by 
oTiha npon— compact without time, of wliich no part ia aepar- 
JlrSMijBign" atcly significant ; thus in the noun KaXAiTTTroc, the 
tL°'"ba»r'"'"" '"■"■"c signifies nothing by itself, as it does in the 
iiinpiB ind sentence laXuc tirjroc ; neither does it happen with 
lompoiiie. simple nouns as it does with composite, for in the 
former there is by no means the part significant, but in the 
ktter a part would be, yet signifies nothing separately, as in 

the word iiracrpasiXrn:, ^the KcXrit signifies no- 
Si^f^c*^""""' thing by itseli". But it is according to compact,* 

because naturally there is no noun ; but when it 

not toucli, in bU cases, lis subtlety. On the distinction between ainiiiov 
and Aitmiiiio, see Wsitz, vol. L 3'24. It ml] be remembered that the legi- 
litnale oCGce o( logic is nat establlshmect of the truth or falsehood of die 
subject matter, except in so far as that truth or (akehood results Erom 
oerlain relations of original data according to fixed rules. (Vide Whalely, 
Hill, Huyaho.) It ia needless to quote the detinilion given by Aldrich of 
proposition here. 

' That is, an aninial partly a goat and partly a stag. Compare with 
this and the following chapters, ch. xx. of the Poetics. 

' tuifil oi/iavTitii, called by Aldrich vox, by Boethlus and Petnu 
Hispanus, voi, sigiiilicatlva ad placitum. Logical noutis are equivalent 
to eimple terms, or categorems, in opposition to syncategorems. which are 
not, per se, signiGcative. Here Aristotle mentions the tioun and the verb : 
Dut (ch. XI. Poetics) he elsewhere adds the conjunction and article 
(^uvoi amiiioi}. CI. Harris Hermes, ch, iii.; also Hill's Logic 

• Apiraticalship. The wordis avoi eomplexa — puv^, avpKurKiyixitiii, 
a Oompound word, whereof each part has a meaning in compositiun,, 
^avt) ar\^, where the parts have no meaning. Vide SandeiBon'a Logici^ 

< Primo quidem declarat eonceptum deindo suppoiiit pro re. Aldri(«L 
WhenAristotlemnkeslheassertionm the text, ha does not dissent from tmat 
of Socrateain the Cralylusj but whilst he denies the subsistence of namlcj 
Jrom nature, an opinion adopted by Heraclitus, he shows in his Pliysical | 
Auscultation, and various other places, that namea accord with things. In I 
this very treatise the name of " an indefinite noun," or of " coutradlc- 1 




ON INTERPRETATION. 



a ft symbol, since illiterate Bounda also signify some- 
tMng, as the sounds of beasts, of which there is no noun. 

" Not man," however, is not b, nouii, neither is a 
oame inatituted by which we ought to call it, since niilnuian'^n 
il is neither a sentence, nor a negation ; ' but let 
it be an indefinite noun because it exists in respect of every 
thing alike, both of that which is, and of that which is not.^ 
^iXtiroc indeed, or ^IXuvt, and such like words ^ ^ 
■re not nouns, but cases of a noun,^ but the de- naun diSer 
finition of it (that is, of the case) is the same as [^"{EiL'tai!!'" 
toother things (with the definition of a noun), but loiaei ro the 
(it difiers in) that, with (the verb) "is" or "was" 'il^-'^fy^^ 

~~ " will be," it does not signify what is true oi ""'"" "■ 

, but the noun always (signifies this), ai 
lonna is," or " is not," for as yet, this neither signil 
<r what is false. 




CttAP. nL—O/the Verh,iU Case, and of fhoie caUe 
gtneraUy.' 

IlTerb^ is that which, besides something else, eig- 

; of which no part is separately signifi- d 
cant, and it is always indicative of those things which '' 



," given b; liim, clearly ihoirs hia opinion abou 
I of Aldrich is not Tound in AiiBlotte, but ma; b 
jicof Hichoel Paellus. 

Not B Doun. thai is, not a true and perfect noun, nur a sentence, eince 
Deillier "lemm lel Talsum eigniflcans;" neither is itanegatiop, for it 
III ■ lerb, without which Uiere a no negatiun. 
* Signifies a> well being as non-being : in the ori^al o/idiwc if' 



1 



irMwvv bripx"- Woilz omiU Ihe rest of this 

' Aristotle cooiidera He obUque cases of a kouq ( 

(Uc* are Bynewegurematie, that is, can oqIv fori 
iBBinaiiie niay be-a bum b; iuelf. 

* Aiirtotle does not employ ibe iBrm categore 
iinple lenus, Spo. nV oBt iuAviTat ^ rporaffij,- 


»eDtenCBfrom"iDd9fi- 


,rr<i«,c),nollbeiiod.!. 
ofto a case. ObliqoB 
31 part of a term, ihe 

imalie, but deEnea his 
-with him catcgorcma- 



I 



lie words are the Boun as inibject, and the verb ai 
lamd. ad SylL and Pel. Hisp. Tract i. Cf. Tr«ndeienburg. Elomiinta. i 3. 
Waiu, Tol. i. M7. The copula has been called ihe only logical verb, but 
i«Tlyipealui)g,no verb at all, and csanot correspond with thepq/ia 
k except by ooalescing with Ihe predicate. Vide Mansel's 
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AHISTOTLE'B ORQjlKOS. 

are oseertetl of aomcthing ehe. But 1 eaj that it signijies 
time, besidca something else, as for instance, " health " is a 
noun, but " is well" is a, verb ; for it signifies, besides being 
well, that such is the case now : it is always also significant 
of tilings asserted of something else, as of those which are 
predicated of a subject, or which are in a subject. 

Nevertheless Ido not call, "is not well," and, "is 
ei wiih mig'^' not'll" — verbs; for indeed they signify time, be- 
tioB, or in ii> sides something el3e,and are always (significaol)of 
ihe preisni. iB something, yet a name is not given to this difference, 
rKicafvEr" '^* either be therefore an indefinite verb, because 

it is similarly inherent both in whatever does, and 
does not exist.' Soalso"woa well" or "will be well''are 
not verbs, but they are cases of a verb, and differ from a verb, 
because the latter, besides something else, signifiea present 
time ; but the others, that which is about the present time. 
Verbs therefore so called, by themselves, are nouns, and have 

a certain signification, for the speaker establishes 
pro'iSiiyMi'iis. the conception,*and the hearer acquiesces, but they 

do not yet signify* whether a thing "is" or "is 
not," for neither is "to be "or "not to be "a sign of a thing. 

Logic ; also Paciua do Inleii)., e. 3. The ovofia is Sviv ;fpovgu, the veib 
rfoaaijitaJrti vpovov : this diatinction is luat by those who, vith Aldiich, 
leaolvu the verb into vo[jula and predicate. Vide Aainionliis Scholia, p. 
1115, b. 29. The infinitive is not inclilded under "verb," for it ia n 
noua-subataDtite, nor the paniciuli;, which ia ei noun-adjectiTe. neither 
enii the fornier ever be tie ptedioale. eicept vfhen nnolher infinitive iB 
the BubJBcl. Vide Whalely, b. li. c. i. } 3. For case as apperlainiDg to 
verba, see post, ch- 21). By Aristotle, number, tenae, and mood, were all 
reckoned cases, jrraiinii;, or fallings, of the noun and verb, ao our Eng- 
lish -word " fall " ia music. 

' Booth, translatea adpiorDf, inSnitum. Tbe tranalalion is blamed by 
Vivos de Cans. Corr. Art. lib. iii. Sir W. Hamilton uses (he word in- 
designale. 

' That is, in the mind of the hearer. The expression 'iariiai riji> fid- 
iiaiav ia rendered by Taylor " stops the discursive power " — a meaniug 
which ia hovrever equivalent to "cstaUiabea (he conception," since 
Siimta being properly tbe movement of the intellect towards inveili' 
gating truth, is "arrested," when a conception is fixed upon it: thus 
fliihle, " conslituit conceptionem." Taylor's translation is strictly e»act, 
but beaidcs l>eiug obscure, enforces tbe introduction of manj' vrords into 
the text. Aidvoiri is more nearly akin to logical diacUTBua than lo any 
other energy : see the note upon Anal. Post, lib. i. ch. 33. 

■ i. e. belbre they araenuncialively joined wilh noims. 



nor if von should say merely, " being," for that ^; '^'I'y »" '"- 
18 uoUuog ; they signity however, besides aomo- wpt in compo- 
ihing else, a certwn composition, which with- ''""■' 
oat the composing membera it is impossible to under' I 

Chap. TV.— Of the Saitenee.* 

AsBXTENCB is voicffl signiScant by compact," of , j^j,^, 
which any part separately possesses Bignification, ofiheiEc 
u indeed a word, yet not as affirmation or nega- ^i^"V 
tioa i now I say for example " man " is signift- !^;|,™'" 
cani, but does not imply that it "is" or "is 
not;"* it will however be affirmation or negation, if any I 
thing be added to it. One syllable of the word ayBpii 
is not however (significant),* neither the "Sc" in "^ 
but it is now merely sound ; still in compound words a part ' 
is aignificaut, but not by itself, as we have observed. 

Now every sentence is significant, not as an instrument, but, 
as we have said, by compact, still not every sentence is enu 
stive,' but that in which truth or falsehood is inherent, which 
things do not esist in all sentences, as prayer is a sentence, j 
hot it is neither true nor false. Let therefore the ^ ^.^^ 
other sentences be dismissed, their consideration ortenitn 
belongs more properly to Rhetoric or Poetry ; Jorll^Lo 
but the enunoiative sentence to our present CDnvcrjani 

' Cf. Msnsel's Prol. Log. p. 63, I follow Waili andBuhle; Taylor's 
rendering is altcgelhcr erroneous. 

■ Camp4Te Poeiics, ch. 20; also this Irestisc, ch. 5 ; Analy. Post, lib. ^ 
ii. cBp> 10; ittla.fl. lii. i; also Aldrich, sub rociii speciebuB. 

' Tbat U, it neither alfirnis not detiica sometbing ; a verb IDUlt Iw I 
liiti to mftke it significant, 

* tn the Poetics, c. 'H), be defines a ayllnble, a sound without slgniG- 
ntioit. cumposcd of a mule and an elument wbieh boa sound, (i. e. a 
roTil or semi-vowel). An article, again, is a sound insignificant, showing 
the iiiiBis or distinctions of a word. Buckley bas well called the de- 
■cnplitin moat obacure : Aristotle, the star of definition, is al last confused 
by hii own my I 

' *Airaf<WTi(ic H ei rSf. The quality of signifying either what is J 
tnw at false is tbe logical property of proposition, and is Iho immediala ] 
rooJequence of its ditfLTenie, nsmelv. affirmation or negslion. Hil" 
U<ic p. Ml. Vide also Wbilely. Aldrioh, and the other tresliws 




CaAP. Y.—Of Enunciation,' 

1. DiTiikmi of *-^'*^ ^^^^ enunciativB sentence* ia aflirmation; 
th«oiianpi»iive afterwards Dcgation, and all the rest are one by 
5^o'°oJ"Ti- conjunction. It ia necessary however that every 
'''' ennnciative sentence should be from a verb, or 

from the case of a verb, for the definition of " man," unless 
"will be," or something of thia kiad, be 
added, ia not yet an enunciative sentence. Why indeed ia the 
eentence " a terrestrial biped animal " one thing, and not many 
things ? for it will not be one, because it ia consecutively pro- 
nounced : this however belongs to another discussion.^ One 
enunciative sentence, moreover, is either that which signifies 
one thing,* or which is one by conjunction,' and 
compwfte.'" many (such sentences) are either those which sig- 
nify many things^ and not one thing, or which 
are without conjunction.' Let therefore a noun or a verb be 
only a word, since we cannot say that ho enunciates who thus 

' Cnm disaeramufl de orntione cujua variie speciea aunt — eat una inter 
has ad piopositum potissima quie pronimtmbilia appellatur, sbsolnUm 
■enteatiam cmapreheniiens. Bula e^c omnibus Teritali al falailati obaoiia, 
quam vocal: Sergiua, " iffalum," Varro, " prologuium," Cicero, "eaaaci- 
alum," GiiEce " prolasin," turn "taioina;" — familiariua tamcn dicetur 
" propoiiiu/." — Apuleiua de Do^. Plalonis, lib. iii. As Alanael ob- 
nrves juall;^, he has not disLinguished between irofai^n: and jeporaBif. 
the former of which ie reodered by Boethius " ennnciatio," the la(lei'"pro- 
paaiUa." Vide Elem.sect. 2,Tieade]enbiirg; Aquinas, Opusc. 48, Tract. 
dc Enunc, The diatinctiDn drawn by the latter i^ not implied by Aris- 
totle eithec here or Anal. Pi. L 1, 2. 

' AiJfDC iro^avTiKOQ. Otatio indtcativa, Pet. Hiaponus. Buelhius, 
''OraSo enuncialiva." For taTaijiairis.&c, see nest chapter, Aldrich'a de- 
finition errs against the third mlo, and Aard/y preaaea on the aeeond — for 
good delinitiaQ. 

ation belong lo the firat phUoaophy, and the leadeiwill find the question 
■olred in lib. 6, of the Metaphysics. 

' As " a man mns," the purely categorical. 

* This may be disjunctive, which is a species of hypothetical or i 
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s either day or night." Vide Whately, book ii. ch. ii. 



mpaie Hill and Whately ; in the- 



CB*P. VI.] 

erprcascs iiny thing by hia voice whctlier he ia 

inlCTTogated by any one or not, but that he speaks , , „ „^ „ 

from deliberate mtenlion.' Now of these enun- negition. ''" 

ciatioQs one ia simple, for inatance something of Ly. nii'nteht. 

nmething, or fromf something, but another is =■ DeiniifoD 

composed of these,} aa a certain aeutence whioh is ciaiiDiF.ijJ^i. 

dieady a composite ; airaple enunciation, then, is jio**',',"" 
Toic« sigDificiUit about something being inhe- 
i-inherent, according aa times a 



ATPIRKATI 



—Of Affirmation and Negatiot 



LATION is the enunciation of something i 
ing something, but negation is the enun- ^^'^'."j^nj 
ciadoQ of something from something.^ Since, T<i4>as»:aDd 

' Tbis form Briaeg from our usual elliptical luetbod of expression, ia 
ngird to intenogalives, wheo tlie repeated verb is understood but not 
eureneil ; an, " Who reads 1 Socrates," i. e. " Socrales reada." 

' Tiew seoteuces are kuowu by the barbarous name of propositions 
it inemi, llut ia, deooting tbe inAermcy or inbiing of the prediciited qua- 
lity in the class or thing eipicased by the subject. The expression 
roi uTapx'"' ■" Atistolle, has two meanings, one in which the pre- 
dicate is laid to be in the subject, which ia equivalent lo KaTtiyopitTai, 
u ill B is A, ro A rnr^yopiirai «ard itbvtoc roD B ; and Elvai iv, 
wlurdij' the subject is said lobe in the predicate, as all A is B, A iariviv 
SX« ry B.> whiclk i:i exactly the reverse of raTjjyoaiirai. See nolo 3, 
f. w. Oa (lie dUTerent speciea of sentences alluded to in the above 
ch^iter, see also Pelius Hispanua, Snni. Log. Tract I. " Vocutn aignill- 
catiTtmiD ad placilum, alia compleia ut oratio, alia incompleia ut 
namen et rrrAum. Orationuni perieclsrum, alia indicatita, ul ' Homo 
cumt;' BliiiimperBliva,ul ' Petre facigneai ;' alia aplativa, ut " Utinam 
«SMt bonus clericus \ " alia subjuncliva, ut " ai veaeria ad me dabo tibi 
equum ; " alia dcprccativa, at " roiserere mei Dens!" Harum auleni 
ontiontkm sola indicativa oratio dicitur esse propositio." Cf, BoelJi. dc 
SyU. Cat. p. 58-2, also PoeL c. 20. 

* Upon the import of Propoailioas, see Mill's Logic, book i. ch. 5 
Rcid defines judgment after the above manuer : " an act of the mind 
vtmeby one thin; is atHrmed or denied of another," Affirmative judg- 
Bcnl i« called by Aldrich, " compositio," negative, "diviwo," aiivBiote 
Had iuiipiint - camp. Ist ch. of ibis trestise. Apuleius calls the sentence 
eUbar Propoaitio dedicaliva or abdicatiia. 

' Hy traiulali<Hi is identical with that of BoethJus : Aldrich's deOni- 
lioo b applicable only to praposidons " lertii o^jacenlis," and is in lact acci- 
inul- Vide Uuysbe. p. 51. 
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Si ABiaTOTLB'a OBOANOTT. [CHAC. TU. 

Dcgiikn (aiii- however, a mau ninj enunciate what ie inherent as 
*"'°"*' though it were no!,' and wlist is not ^ as though it 

were j thatwhichis, asii'it were, and that whieh is not, as if it 
were not, and in like manner ithout times external to the pre- 
sent ! it is possihie tliut whatever any one affirms may be 
denied, and that whatever any one denies may be affirmed, 
whence it is evident that to every affirmation there b an op- 
posite negation, and to every negation an opposite affirma- 
tion.^ Let this be contradiution, affirmation and 
Sei»™n'iSrdi- negation being opposites,* but I call that oppoai- 
iiiyemdnigi- tion which isof the same respecting the same,* not 
Dmuidiciion eqiuvocally, and such other particulars of the 
iSu'iT'i"'' " k'ld aa we have concluded against sophistical 
importunities.^ ^M 

Chap. VIL—Of CoTttrarhs and Coiilradictaries. ^| 

Op things, since some are universal, but others 
bMwMn''tiiB™ singular/ (and by universal I mean whatever may 
aniyerwi (li naturally be predicated of many tilings, but by sin- 
•nifibe (iniD- gular, that which may not : as " man "is universal, 
Mrot"**" but "Callias" singular,) it is necessary to enunciate 

th&t something is, or is not, inherent, at one time, in 

' A false negation, (*) a false afiimiation : uf the BubeeqaBut eiamplea. 
the first is a true affirmatian, and the second a iruu negation. 

' This ulasailication otiglnates in the logical difiarence of propoBilions, 
gee Hill's Logic, pnge 96. 

' dl avrinifitwu (?r|>Drdi7Etc), this term is Bometiiaes by Aristotle 
limited to contradictories. 



" When having the same subject and predicate thay differ in 
tity, or quality, or both." "" ■ ■ — ■ ■ 
this Bubjeot in Huyahe, p 



ir quality, or bath." Whately. Vide also sc 



ll 



Vide " Sophistical Elenchi." 
' Taylor has mistaken koS' icam-ai', by translating it " particular," as 
usual ; see note, page 33. Compare An. Pr. i. 1, 2. Omnis is the sign of 
an universal proposition taken distinctively, as Omnis homo est aaimal ; 
whea collectively, the proposition is ainfular. Individual names are 
dislinffuisbed as ladividua aignala, aa " Socratea : " individuB demoasua- 
tiva, by a demoiuliBtive proDoun, hie homo : individua vaga, by ■□ inde- ' 
Unite pronoun, aliquis, qiiidam: thit dislinction is raond in the Greek 
ciimmenlatotB. Cf. Albert de Predicab. TracL iv. cap. 7. Aquinas. 
Hrsl. form singular propositioos i a duubt has been entertained 
last, whether theyronn singulars or particulars. Mansel's Logic, 
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igiilnr thing. Now, if ar 
iversal, that aooiething h 
wil! be contrary ; ' 
of an universal, ( ""' 









i not contraries, though the 
- - nbyno. 



la], at another in 

iTereaUy eounoiatea of ai 

[ inherent, these ei 

1 mean universally e 

that "every mtut ie white," 

When on the other hand he ei 

taia, not unirersally,^ these i 

things signified may sometimes be contrary ; but I u: 

niuTersally enunciating of univeraab, as that "man is wniie," 

^man is not white :" forman being uniTersol, is not employed 

SB universal in the enunciation, since the word "every" 

not signitythe universal, but (shows thai the subject is)uni- 

'ly (taken). Now topredlcateuniversallyof what isuniver- 

ly predicated is not true, fornoafiirmation willbelrue in which 

the universal is predicated of an universal predicate,' aa for in- 

nance, "every man" is "every animal." Where- j ofconi dip 

iore I sayatfirmatioiiisopposed to negation contra- tiaDi{hrrHiav-,- 

irily, the affirmation which signifies the uni- '""""■ ■'°'''"'- 

hieh is not universal, as " every man is while," 

It evaj man is white," "no man is white," "some man is 

Butcontrarilyisbetweenuniversalaffirmativeanduni- 

wrsal negative, as " every man is white," " no man is white," 

"evei7nianiflju3t,""nomani3Just."* Wherefore it is impoasi- 

p. 4G. When » Bingular Icnn U the predicate, it roust of courae lie co- 
esleDOTe irilh iu subjeut. On Ihe sbove chapter compare Wiiately, 
book ii. 2. 3, imd Hill, 9, et aeq. ; in fut, t slight acquainUnce even 
witb Aldricb'a Logic vill sulHce to place lbs principle of oppoailion, 
M copied bere, dearly before Uie reader; fur mem timpUScation we 
faiTs uuiexed the usual scheme of oppasition. 

' That is. adds the univBrsFil mark, or sign, " every " or " none." It 
Aoald be recollected aJso, as Taylor obserrEs here, " that conltaries may 
41 one tad the aame time be absent &oni a subject, but they cannot at 
aoe wd the same lime be inherent in it ;" Ihis Aristotle indeed points 
out in this chapter. <') " Not univerMlly. i. e. does not add the noiversal 
mark " — he adds, " (he thinga aignitled may be contraries, that ia lo aay, 
llie mental cancepliona may be, whilst the enuaciationa nie alill indefi- 
nite. The extent of Ibe indeflnile is regulated by the niafter of the pro- 
positioa, and i» universal in necessary and impoasihle matter." 

' Tat example, to aay. every man ia every animal, is false, unless roan ia 
Wae, ox. elf. ; or to say every roan is every visible thing will be false, bs< 
oauM the predicate of every man may be also said of Socmtea. hence So- 
iMtca would be every thing viuble. Socratca would thcreroro be Plato, 
ud AnstotlOi and every thing visible, which is absurd.— Taylor. 

* '~ Ibeatone and llieaamctime liue.butlheymay 

and the other false. In necessary matter, sfr | 



iorelt 
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ble that these should Rt one and the same time be 
ttemwivM" true, hut the npposites to these may aometimes pos- 
oMinoimiiii; Bibly beco-veriSed ahout the same thing, as that 
tinB, ihou((h "noteveryman is white," and "someman is white."' 
JSay ""P""'"' Of such contradictions then of univeraals, as are 

universally made, one must neceaaarily be true or 
false, and also such aa ace of singulars, as " Socrates is 
■while," " Socrates is not white ; " but of such contradictions 
as arc indeed of universals, yet are not universally made, one 
is not always true, but the other fiUse. For at one and the 
same time we may truly say that "man is white," and that 
"man is not whit«," and "man is handsome," and "man is 
not handsome," for if he is deformed be is not handsome, 
and if any thing is becoming lo be, it ts, not. This how- 
ever may at once appear absurd, because the assertion "man 
is not white," seems at the same time to signify the same 
tiling, as "no man is white," but it neither necessarily signi- 
fies tiie same thing, nor at the same time.^ 
». Ono nega- Notwithstanding it is evident that of one af- 

Hon incident fii-mation there is one negation, for it is necessary 

firtnativea ure true, uegativGa false, in impossible mUlei' iiegadv(« tree, 
Bfilimatirea false, in cantisgect matter botli fiilse. Properly speoJiiDg, it 
ia contrary to the very natiiro of logical inquiry to admit any tcfereace 
whalerer to the understood ntalter of piopoaitioD, of which Logic can laka 
no cognizance, ilsi province being, to cstabliah argument when necessarily 
dedaoible from propositions placed in a certain conneiion. From the 
truthof theDniversalorIhe falsehood of the singular tte infer Ihe acctdentai 
quality of all the opposed proposilions ; but from the falsehood of an uni- 
Tcrsal or truth of a singular, we only know the quality of the contradictory. 

' He means "singular sub-cunlrories," which contradict the uaiverai^ 
mutually contrary lo escli other, hence are co-verilied in tlie same thing, 
i. e. in contingent matter, as in the above instance. The expression sub- 
coalrary (uirti'avriiuc) is not used by Aristotle, though he admits the op- 
position above ; he calls it in Anal. Prior, ii. 15, an oppontioa tari r^* 
XiEiv, but not ear' dX^Simv: Buballems (iiaXAtiXiii) are not noticed 
by Aristotle, (he first who gave the laws of this species of opposition was 
Apuleius De Dogmate Platonis, lib. ill., who was followed by Marcianus 
Capella, and Boethiua. The three kinds oi opposition are t^ed by the 
earlier writers, Allerutrffi, Incongruie, and Suppares. 

' Viz. what he has said, that indetinites are at one and the same time 
true. ludetiuLte enunciation may seem to be universal, because it bug an 
universal subject, but it is not universal, because it wnnta the tmiversal 
mark, " every " or " no one." It is not requisite that llio universal and 
indclinite should be at one and the same time true nor Iklse, far oi 
he true and the other iolse. 



on MTERPRETATIOS. 5" 

ihat ibe negation should denj tlic same thing to«Ehanirm- 
which tbe afiinnaiion affirmed, and also from the "'""' 
Mine, (i. e.) either from some aiugular or some universal, uni- 
versally or not universally ; I aaj% for instance, that " Socrates 
is white," *' Socrates ia not white.'' If however there is 
•omething else froin the BBme thing, or the same thing from 

Biething else, that (enunciation) will not be opposite, but 
erent from it ; ' to the one, " every man is white," the other 
opposed) " not every man ia white," and to the one, " a cer- 
I Dun ia white," the other, " no man is white ;" and to the 
one, " man b white," the other, " man is not while." 

That there is theu one affirmation contradictorily opposed to i 
one negation, and what these are, has been shown, also that there 
are other contraries, and what they are, and that not every con- | 
mdiction is true or false, and why and when it is true or false. | 

' That is. it Uie ne^IiTe diBere from the affirmative iu tlie predicate or 
Iha luhject. The inalante " Socrates is while," Socrutea Ia not while, 
beoDlctdicIory, ibe one being true always, and the other I'aJse ; which con- 
■litutei the esfienlial feature of CDatradictories included ia the detiuilion 
^fen Anal. PatX, i. 2, 'Atrifaais li avTiOfaig ^c o!ik fori ptTaKi laS 
Ant». Some logiciiuis cull the oppoailion of aingulara " Becoudarj' con- 
tiidiclion." Vide Buetbius, p. 613. Wnllia, lib. ii. c, 5. For the rules. 
s( CDOlrailiclioiii tide Aldrich. Wliately, Huyahe. The following schume 
bun Aldrich giTBi the oppouilion of necessary, tinpDBsible, and contingenl 
oalter (n. i. c-) as In universal conlraries A. E., and sub-contraries I. and 
(h, wiih their veril; (v.) or faliity (f.). See also scheme page 3. 





s not ona A^rmation, 

Whit "^^^ afflrmation and negation are one, which indi- 

stiiuies Bingic cate one thing of one, either of an universal, hoing 
nM™foB!'?i"e taken universally, or in like manDer if it is not, aa 
onitj of ihe "every man is white," " not every man ia while," 
ihepSdi"iB° "man is white," "man is not white," "no man is 
wiUiiini eiini- white," " Bome man is white," if that which is 
white signifies one thing. But if one name be 
given to two things, from which one thing does not arise, there 
is not one affirmation nor one negation ;* aa if any one gave 
the name "garment" to a "horse," and to "aman;" that 
" the garment is white," this will not be one affirmation, nor 
One negation, since it in no respect differs from saying "man" 
and " horse " are " while," and this is equivalent to " man is 
white," and " horse is white." If therefore these signify many 
things, and are many, it ia evident tliat the first enunciation 
either signifies many things or nothing,^ for " some man is not 
a horse," wherefore neither in these is it necessary that one 
ehoold be a true, but the other a false contradiction.* 



C^AF. IX. — Of Opposition in contingent Futures. 

Is those things which are, and have been,' tlie 
pan iflimn- aflirmation and negation mnst of necessity be true 
iimmiutn'cM- "^ ^"-^^ ' '" universals, as universala, always one 
jariijT iwtnie true but the other false, and also in singulars, as 
"hcrwUoln. we have shown ; but in the case of universals not 
Sim' "' "" universally enunciated, there is no such necessity, 
and concerning these we have also spoken, but as 
■ Vide Whfllely, b. ii. e. 2, sect. 3. 

* That is, enuDciation ia eqiiiiocBl. 

' " The garment a white " aignifiB* many thingi, i, e. if the word 
" garment" beassnmed for "man " and "horsB;" or it signifies nolhing, 
tbal is, if il is so ossntned as la signify ono thing, since being taken fur 
man, horse, the latter is not one thing, but nothing. 

* For both may be true, oa every garment (i. e, roas) ia rational, not 
every garment (i. e. horse) ia rational ; or they may be both false. 

' Taylor reads ■rtvo/itvvv, after the Laurenliaii MS. Waltz, Bekker, 
and Buhle yivo/iEi'uv. In ila qute sunt et quie facta sunt. Averroia. 
Of course Arislollc does not mean by (be assertioa in the text, other tb 
thai one is true and the other I'alse. 





OM INTERPftETATION, 

•a and futures, this is not the case, 
a or negation be true or fiilse, i 
/ thing ehould exist or should not exist, for ii 
s that a thing will be, but another denies the anrae, 
f ihem must evidently of necessity speak truth, if every 
■ negation be true or false, for both will not 
1 fluch things at one and the same time. Thus if 
to say that "a thing is white," or that "it is not 
t of necessity be "white" or not "white," and 
t is white or not white, it was true to affirm or to deny it : 
> if it M not, it is falsely said to be, and if it is falsely 
said to be, it is not ; so that it is necessary that either 
ihe affirmation or the negalion should bo true or false. In- 
dee<l there is nothing which either is, or is gene- 
rated fortuitously, nor casually, nor will be, or ?;a^™" 
not be, but ail tilings are from necessity, and not •!"" ^' ""^ 
ckSQaUy, for either he who affirms speaks truth, fmunt ux- 
or be who denies, for in like manner it might eiifttnS'"*' 
either have been or not have been, for that whicii 
eabebts casually neither does nor will subsist more in tliis 
way Ihaa in that' Moreover if a thing is now "white," it 



■ Plniibus modis 



eles repelit et inculcat quod si mil afRrni 
1 dc rebus ruluria item e veriule in i 
ipsai eteniie debeant alque ei ipais rebus jn 



ido 



QegBtio necfas&iiu 
Dollip poBsil quoDiodo 

dicelor quid ail ven^m, quiu laisum : eiemm hi cerium esi ei ueaziiiiim 
omun tenim ait, ulrum foleum in iia quie i6 lebua fuLuria pronuntiantui, 
piBaliuiu sunl omnia, et quie eveniunt, necessorio eveniunl. Wailx. It 
■• Tell obaerred by Ammoniua, tbat the obserralions bere made hj Ariato- 
tle "are convenantnot only with logic, but with every pari of pbilosopby." 
Not all Ihiugs are aaanmed to exist from neceuity, but some nre supposed 
to be in our own pawcc; Ibii conslilutes Ihe doclrine of maial rpspunsibt- 
liqr viib the Ibeolotjian, the scientific invesligation of the piiilosophcr, and 
the ditiaion into necegsary and contingent of the logician ; wiOi respect 
10 the laat, the inquiry here aeems to be whclhcr all contradiction defi- 
nitely or only indelliutely comprehendB these. The fatalial looka to the doc- 
tdneoTlliH^caity asauthoriiinghis " afiecLiona and antipathies " to become 
"the lam raUng his moral alate," (Vide Shelley's Queen Mab,) f'ort;ctrul of 
the moral &auln of self-approval and the uontiary, (SamiiaitTis^j and 
(j«'i>J«nua#ri(4), admitted by Epietelus, (Arr. Kpict. lib. i. Capt. 1,) 
■hiln otuers ate led by it into the " visiouary presumption of a pt'culiar 
dcatiny." Vide Foaler'a Esaaya on the £piUiet Romanlic. For the 
Slhical discuwion of the subject, the reader is referred to Buller's Ana- 
LfJ. ud 00 far BB cerlaia laws uf thoogbt form the baaia of logical ne- 
— lity. ha will find an admirable paper in chap. vi. of Hanicl's Prolego- 
-\ Logics. It is sofilciaut tor our preaanl purpose to slate iSllt^ 
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S ORCANOK. 

was true to Bfty before that it will be " white," ao tliat it 
was always true to say of any thiog generated that it 
either is, or that it will he ; hut if it waa always true to 
say that it is, or wUl be, it is impossible that this is not, 
nor should be ; and whatever must of necessity be, it is 
impossible that it should not have been generated, and what 
it is impossible should Rot have been generated must of ne- 
cessity have beeu generated ; wherefore all things that will 
be, it is necessary should he generated, and hence there will 
be nothing casual nor fortuitous, for if it were fortuitous it 
would not be of necessity. Nor is it possible to say, that 
neither of them is true, as that it will neither be, nor will not 
be, for in tho first place the affirmation being false, the nega- 
3 Result oi ''"'* "'" ""'' ^ true, and this being false, it re- 
denying tiie suits that the affirmation is not true. And besides, 

tiuih of boih. jj j^ ^^^ j^^^ ^ ^^y j.j^^|. ^ jijjjjg jg ^j (]jg gjyjjg 

time " white " and " great," both must of necessity be, but if 
it shall be to-morrow, it must necessarily be to-morrow, and if 
it will neither be nor will not be to-morrow, it will not be a 
casual thing, for esample, a naval engagement, for it would be 
requisite that the engagement should neither oo- 

These and similar absurdities then will hap- 
inrdiiv fniinm pcii, if of overy affirmation and negation, whether 
ft"" iI2!'"* '"^ respect of uuivcrsals enunciated universally, or 

of singulars, it is necessary tliat one of the op- 
posites be true and the other false, but that nothing happens 
casually in those things which subsist, but that all are, and 
are generated of necessity ; so that it will neither be necessary 
to deliberate nor to trouble ourselves, as if we shall do this 
thing, something definite will occur, but if we do not, it will 
not occur. For there is nothing to prevent a person for ten 
thousand years asserting that this will happen, and another 
person denying it, so that of necessity it will have been then 
true to assert either of them. And it makes no difference 
whether any persons have uttered a contradiction or not, for 
ArisWtiB traces here tlie ioalilation of a. word to the primary concept of 
the thing, so that if offiimation is true, a tiling is, if negalioD a tiue, a 
thing ia not. If either be true oi false, he who aftirma or deniea says truly 
lalaely, ao that if afflrmatire be true or false, a thing must necessnrily 

'He alleges two enthymematic proofs, terminating in a 




it is evident that the things are so, although the one should 
not h&ve affinned s.aj thing, or the other liave denied it, ainca 
it is not, because it baa been affirmed or denied, that therefora 
a thing will or will not be, neither will it be more so for ten 
thoasand years than for any time whatever. IJcnce if a 
thing BO Bubsiated in every time that one of these is truly 
asserted of it, it was necessary that thia should take place j 
and each thing generated, always so subsisted, as to have been 
generated &om necesaity, for when any one truly said that it 
will be, it was not possible not to have been generated, and of 
that which is generated, it was always true to say that it will be* 

But* if these things are impossible — (for •vidiBiUoi 
we see that there is a beginning of future ^ihcllLfijU 
things, both from our deliberation and practice, eaitiou. tnj- 
and briefly in things which do not always energize, '°"'™''"ieii. 
there is equally a power of being and of not being, in 
which both to be and not to be occurs, as well as to have been 
generated and not to have been generated ; and, indeed, we 
hare many things which evidently subsist in this manner, for 
example, it is possible for this garment to have been cut in 
jnecea, aud it may not be cut in pieces, but be worn out be- 
forehand, 80 also it is possible that it may not he cut in pieces, 
for it would not have been worn out before, unless it had been 
posnble that it might not be cut in pieces, and so also in re- 
spect of other productions, which are spoken of according to 
a power of this kind — ) then it is evident that all things 
neither are, nor are generated of neceasity, hut :. MunyiMngi 
that Bome tilings subsist casually, and that their J'JJ,,'p™"„ 
affirmationisnot more true than theirnegntion, and luiticnmunor 
that there are others in which one of these subsists iion^oi i^^ 
more Crequcntly, and for the most part,' yet so, that '""■- 
either might possibly have occurred,but the other not.* 

Wherefore, being, must of necessity be when it is,' 
and non-being, not be, when it is not ; but it is not ne- 
cessary that every being should he, nor that non-being 
diould not be, since it is not the some thing for every being 

' A* tat instuice, Gading a trcaaurc i here the negation is orieuer tma 
tkm iStK ■ffimalion ; except recently in California and Australia. 

* Tlut is, the rarer may occur, but the more common may not. 

* H]rpollietic*11y. J. e. a thing must be, if it ig supposed to be, becaoM 
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o be from necessity, when it is, aud simply to be from n 

sity, and in like manner bh to non-being. There 
■oning u Id is tbe same reasoning also in the cuse of contra- 
"d"°d!fflcSt» Action ; to be or not to be is necesaary for every 
a V, ihe necn- tiling, also that it shall, or shall not be, yet it is nut 
WHhaod of requisite to apeak of each separately, hut I say, 
eoBiingtai fti- for instance, that it is necessary for a naval action 
' to occur or not occur to-morrow, yet it is not 

necessary that there should be a naval action to-morrow, nor 
that there should not be ; it is necessary, however, that it 
should either be or not be. Wherefore, since assertions and 
things are similarly true, it ia evident that things which so 
subsist, as that whatever have happened, the contraries also 
were possible, it is necessary that contradiction should subsist 
in the same manner, which happens to those things which are 
not always, or wliich not always, are not. ■ For of these, one 
part of the contradiction must necessarily be true or false, not 
indeed this or that, but just as it may happen, and one must 
be the rather true, yet not already true nor false ;' so that it 
is evidently not necessary that of every affirmation and nega- 
tion of opposites, one should be true, but the other false ;' for 
it does not happen io the same manner with things which are 
not, but which either may or may not be, as with things 
which are, but it happens as we have said.' 
;oiir3e are unequal. 



' When tbe contingents uC • 

' That in, definitely. 

* QuiE ex casu pendent et esBO poeaunt et 
malio el negatio (^ dvrif noif) :juum nihil i 
Terie vel falste prononliflnlur (i /ioioic ix«) altera 



quare tn his afir- 
it, eodom jure 
admittenda 



, referenda, lanquain eit destinaluro, e 
certnin quod eventuram ail ; quamvis Bnim alteram veram fore Djagia dl 
probabile quom alteram (fiaWov liXijSq) nonduni vera est donee 
evenlua earn compiobaveriL Wailz. Ariatotlu'a objecl, whilst be admilK 
the contingent, is to reduce il, for all iogical purpoaea, to a necesBary 
certainty oF consequence. The whole of this chapter proves at once the 
practical turn of bia mind, oppoacd alike to the ideal of Plato, the merely 
probable (ns a rimilt) of the Acndemica, and the versatile scepticism of 
Fyrrho, agBinat whom Montaigne ushers in bis own Philippic (Easay 12, 
bonk ii.) by the famous quotation from Seilus Empicicus. 

" Nil sciri si quia putat, id quoquc neactt 

An sciri possit quo se, nil sciri ialetui." 
Compare the philoaophical principle of /omwi necessity ia Ibis chapter 
wilbBp. Butler'a distinction between, " bj'necosaily," and acting" netes- 
sarity, Analogy, eh. S, also his Intrcdnclion, aJid part ii. cb. 2, upon tbe 
■ no of tie contingent and proof. 
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. H-.—Of Oppoaition with the addiHnn of the Copula.' 

Since aliinnalion signifles something of EomothiDg, and thii 
id either a noun, or anonTinoiis,'' (i. p. indefinite,) but what iv 
in atfinnation must be one and of one thing,^ all 

I and negation will be either from a muMiiitai'"' 
D Aod & verb, or from ao indefinite noun and 
B. (But what a noun is, and what the anonymous, baa been 
m before, for I do not reckon " not man " a noun, but an 
1 indefiuite noun signifies in a certain 
napeet one thing, just aa " is not well " is not a verb, but aa 
indefinite verb.) Still without a verb there ia pf ^ , ,. 
neither as affirmation nor negation, for "is," or ■ ' *" 

"will be," or "was," or "ia going to be," and so forth, ijre 
rerhs, from what has been already laid down, since ia 
uddiiian to something else they signify time. Hence the 
first affirmation and negation (will be), "man is," "man ie 
not," Bt)i!rwards " non-man is," " non-man is not." Again, 
"erery man is," "every man ia not," "every non-man is,"' 
"vrcij non-man is not," and the same reasoning holds in 
tinws beyond (the present).^ But wbeu " is," ia additionally 

' Tbia is called oppositio (ertii udjacentis, &nd a proposilion is bo de- 
Bominaled where the copula is aeparalcd ftom Lhe predicate ; olherwiis 
vticre llw Ino Ibnn one word, as " He walks," the proposition is islled 
Kcnndi kdjscetilis ; liillierto Uie latter has beea u-eatcd of, and tha co- 
pula ud predicate considered eqaivalent to a single verb, as Xivitoi' (Da 
Idl ch. 2j to XaiKiv iari. I hale followed Taylor in finishing the san- 
teace before the bracket. 

• 'Awwpiv Tocal ro Aopiarov ovofui quod ei Bequentibus apparel^ 
qnuaquam ri aVww^ov oliuni bcdsuoi habere solet apud Arist, Waiti. 
VidB mpra, " Something of sonietliing," means of \Thich aometliing ia 

' This i« tme aleo of negation. The statement has already been made, 
ch. 8, that there must be one subject, and one predicate. Vide Whulely, 

' Literally, " eitemal limes," Tur ('eric ^f xpoi'uv. On the distinc- 
tioa between the copula and the third per. sing, of ti/ii, a^ predicating 
euMcDce, see Paciiu de Int. c. 3, and Biese, vol. i. p. ii5.— Upon the pro- 
dieale baTittg the negation added lo it Tor the sake of obtaining a parti- 
— ■ — -'-a premise, see Whalely, b. ii. ch. 2 : wheru of cc 
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AKISTOTLE a OSQANOK. 

predicated as the third thing, then the opposilions are enun- 
dated doubly ; ' I say forinetance, "araan is just ;" here the 
word " ia," I aay, ia placed as a third thing, whether noun or 
verb, in tbe affirmation, so that on this account, these will be 

four, of which two will subsist with respect to 
- 1H adici, ihetB af&rmation and negation, according to the order of 
™'iuw°fKioni— consequence, as privations, but two will not." But 
ihtir lubtiii- laay that the word "is," will be added to '.'just" or 
en™ eiemp ^^ „ ^gj j||gj^" • g^ j]m( gj^Q negation is added, wbere- 
*M*WflIii™ ^'^^ there will be four. We shall understand, 

however, what is said from the under-written 
examples : ' " A man is jnst," the negation of this is, " a man 
is not just ;" "he is not a just man," the negative of this is, "he 
is not not a just man," for here the word "ia," and "is not," 
will be added to the "just" and the "not just," wherefore 
An. Pi. m. these things, as we have shown in the Analytics, 

are thus arranged. The same thing wiU happen 
witbTheir't*'' ^ ^^^ affirmation be of a noun taken univei-snUy,* 
CTiUriij. uni- as for instance, "every man is just ;" of this the 

legation is, "not every man is just," "every man 
"not every man is not just," except that it does 
not similarly happen that those which are diametrically op- 
posed are co-verified;' sometimes, however, this does liap- 

mibject admits on nfflmiative. Vide Huyshe, 51, uid the translator's note, 
AldtieVB Log., Oxford, 1B43. 

' That is, besidiis the two leims, (man) subject, and (just) predicate. 

' Tlie enunciations will be four wliich have tlie same predicate, and 
in a certain respect the same subject. Two of these, he saya, will subsist 
ivilh respect to affirmation and negation according to the order of ci 



is not just," 



sequencoi because "man ia not jusi," n 
*■ man is just," " man not ia just," as 
By the word negation here, be does ni 
Uio words " nut ia." Farther on he calls 
Et ruv iwojcypaiincvtir. Tabula 1 
eiie ianv oi lltaios ivSparos <r 7 
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ot just, are referred lo 
a are referred lo habiUL 
le whole prupoailioo, but 

do disponenda 1 " 



loTi, ifiaioj avSpaiiTDc <^ 



-^'Eariv oil lixaios StSptn 

Wain. 

in the Analytics, ia upon the opposition 



The place aubiequenlly referred 
of indeHnitea. 

* TliBl is, of a dislribuled aubjecl, which ia the case in UDiveraal pro- 
position. Vide Whately. boolt ii. ch, 2, aact. 2. 

' Since indefinites are compared to paciiculars, in contingent maltei 




o therefore are opposed to ench other. 4 („^^„ ^,^ 

r two (are opposed) in respect to anindEfiniit 

I to a certain added auhject, as °" 

"non-mHn is just," "non-man is not just," "the ijon-jnst is 

not man," "the not non-just is not man;" there are not, 

however, more oppositions than these, but these without 

those, will be by tbemaelves, as using the noun, "non-man." 

In those, however, wlierein, " is," is not adapted, — as in " ho 

enjoys health," and " he walks," — here it produces the same 

when thus placed, aa if "is" were added; as " every man 

enjoys health," " every man does not enjoy health," " every 

non-man enjoys health," "every non-man does not enjoy 

beahb." For it must not be said, " not every man," but the 

^^Mgatioili "not," must he added to "man ;" for "every" does 

^^Mtwignify universal, but that (the thing is taken) universally.' 

^^^b is however evident from " a man enjoys health," " a man 

^^■Mnot enjoy health," "non-man is well," "non-man is not 

^^WH," these differ from those, in not being universally (taken),* 

Hence "every," or "no one," signifies nothing else, than that 

affirmation or negation is of a noun universally (assumed); 

wherefore it is neeessary to add other things of the same kind.' 

~ 'lecanse the contrary negation to this, "every animal 

' is that which signifies that "no animal is just," it 

^'ident that these will never be either true Bt the same 

1 respect to the same subject, but the oppositcs to 

t will sometimes be so, as "not every animal is just," 

"some animal is just."* But these follow ; 5 comtqumH 

is just," follows "every man of the Degsitvo 

w tnanouliona msy be ime. Contrnries arc bolh fulae in conlin- 

tUT, nevei boUi irtie ; BUbcontraries both irue in canliii||!«ut miit- 

jt both false ; conlradicloriEs always one true, anolliei lake. Vide 

» of oppoaiiioD. 

J"'B»erTi" "all." "no," etc., are called uniTcrsal signs, and show 

~ e niDJect is dislribuled ; but when ibe camnion term hag no si^ 

the indeSuile is decided by the prepositional matter, i. c. is uni- 

in impossible, and particulai in coalingenC matter. Vide the com- 

a Logics. 

"" luQCialiona, "man is well," "man is not well," differ from 
3 is well," " every man is not well." 

>, Hs the indefinite is made indefinite by the addition of nega- 

subject, the same ahuuld be dune in a dcfinile enunciation, as 

n is well," every non-man is well. tA oui- dXXo tA a^Frd ill 

mOiyai, "reliqna ergo endem oporlet (dieentcmj apponcre." Buhlc. 

f Thrae are the patliculars, o~ "'" " 



66 Aristotle's obganon. [chap, x. 

upon the af- IS not just," but the Opposite, " some man is just," 
vice^verei *°^ ^^Uows " not every man is not j ast," for it is neces- 
sary that some man should be just. In the case 
also of singulars, it is evident that if a man being questioned 
denies truly, he asserts also truly, as, "Is Socrates wise? 
No ! " Socrates therefore is not a wise man. But in the case 
of universals, what is similarly asserted is not true, but the 
negation is true, as, " Is every man wise ? No ! " Every man 
therefore is not wise ; for this is false, but this, 
fmirm'^**"^ " ^ot every man then is wise," is true, and this is 
opposite, but that is contrary. 
Opposites, however, as to indefinite nouns and verbs, as "non- 
man" and "non-just," may seem to be negations without a noun 
and verb, but they are not so, for the negation must always of 
necessity be either true or false, but he who says " non-man " 
does not speak more truly or falsely, but rather less, than he who 
...... says " man," except something be added. Still the 

6. Anindefi- "^ ^. /^ ^ • • ^ w j ^ • 

nitenotaie- assertion, "every non-man is just, does not sig- 
ciation^ ^""° ^^fy ^^^ samc as any one of those (propositions), nor 
the opposite to this, namely, " not every non-man 
is just ;" but the assertion, " every one not just is not a man," 
means the same with, " no one is just who is not a man." 

Nouns and verbs indeed, when transposed, havethe same sig- 
nification, as, " he is a white man," " he is a man white," for 
unless it be so, there will be many negations of the same thing, 
but it has been shown that there is one of one ; of this, " he 
is a white man," there is the negation " he is not a white man," 
and of the other, " he is a man white," (except this be the 
same with " he is a white man,") the negation will either be 
" he is not, not a man white," or " he is not a man white." 
7. No differ- But the One is a negation of this, " he is not a 
aSon or n^JT-' ™*" whitc," and the other of this, " he is a white 
tion produced man " (so ^ that there will be two negations of one 

* This parenthetical sentence is omitted by Taylor, but given by Bek- 
ker, Waltz, Buhle, and Averrois ; the last gives the following scheme of 

Enunciationum indefinitanim dispositio. 

. ( Affirmativa simplex Negativa simplex ) g 

( Homo est Justus Homo non est Justus j 

Q ( Negativa infinita Affirmativa iniinita ) j^ 

( Homo non est non Justus Homo est non Justus j 

p^ I Negativa privatoria Affinnativa privatoria ) p 

"'omo non est iojustus Homo est injustus ) 



I wherefore it is evident that when a i 
e traasposed, the same affirmation ' 



CH*r. XI.— Of the Cumpmition and Division of Proposition: 

To ftffinn, and deny, one thing of many, or many , q^^ ,^^ 
et one, is not one affirmation nor one negation, csnnoi be said 
except that is some one thing which is manifested niu<; ur'ii"°E' 
from the many ; I mean by one, not if one name j,* ™^ affijmi- 
be ^ren to many things, nor if one thing result iion.-Eitep- i 
from them, as " man" is perhaps " animal," and "°"* I 

"biped," and " mild," yet one thing results from these ; but 
from "white" and "man," and "to walk," one thing does not re- 
sult, fo that neither if a person affirm one certain thing of these 
ia il one affirmation, but there is one artieulate sound indeed,* 
yet many aflirniations, nor if he affirmed these things of one, 
(would there be one affirmation,) hut in like manner, many. If, 
then, dialectic interrogation be the seeking of an answer, either 
of a proposition, or of either part of a contradiction, (but a 
[iropositioD is a part of one contradiction,) there would not be 
one answer to these, for neither is there one interrogation, 
not even if it be true : we have, however, spoken of these in 
tbe Topics, at the same time it is evident that, Topiu. viii. 7. 
What is it? 13 not a dialeclic ioterrt^alion,' for a ^f^'priw An*' 
choice uhould be given from the interrogation to i. i- 

H* diruks also " UDirerBals'" and " pttrlicuUra " aftei the samo mumer. 
The whole trcalise be dialinguishes into two books, lie 2ijd tommencing 
»iUi Ibis chapter, snd trealing of iudeHnile enuDcialions gcneralJj. The 
Grnka resulved il inlo fire aeutioas ; Boethius, somelimes into two, and 
■luUien iMn ail booka; the Latio iraiulalDrs generally, into Ino books. 
Theae diffureDces, in the earlier commentators, bnve givea rise ti> much 
KofoaioQ in quotation, amongst their successurs. 

' Or fwvii fiia— una vox. Aristotle's doctrine in the Topics diflei* j 
bcm that of Porphyry, as tbs latter does from Aldrieh. The v ' 
aarvr^g/ia. occurrent lower dovtn, lignilies a pied tcable— the eip 
•icaa calPtrorrmalic and syncBtegoremalic are not Aristotelian, but an j 
mt with in Michael Psellus. Of. Trendelenbing, Elem. stci. 9. Waiti, 1 
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ional fallacy, book ii 
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frpodtopiaacBai. enunciatc this or that part of the contradiction ; 
Taylor. ^yut the interrogator must besides define, whether 

this particular thing, or not this, be a man. 
^ . As, however, there are some things predicated 

as composites, so that there is one whole predicable, 
of those which are predicated separately, but others are not so, 
what is the difference ? For in respect of " man," we may truly 
and separately predicate '* animal " and " biped," and these as one 
thing ; also " man " and " white," and these as one thing ; but 
not if he is " a shoemaker" and " a good man," is he therefore 

also a good shoemaker. For if, because each of 
not to be R8-°* thcse is true, both, conjointly, should be of neces- 

wtfvewtruei ^^^^ *^^®' many absurdities would follow, for 
"man" and "white" are truly predicated of a 
man, so that the whole together may be ; ^ again, if the thing 
"is white," the whole conjointly "is white," wherefore, it 
will be " a man white, white," even to infinity ; again, " a 
musician white walking," and these frequently involved to 
infinity. Once more, if " Socrates" is " Socrates" and " man," 
" Socrates" is also " Socrates man," and if he is "man" and 
"biped," he is also "man biped ;" wherefore it is evident, if 
a man says conjunctions are simply produced,^ the result will 
be that he will utter many absurdities. 

Let us now show how they are to be placed. Of 'things 
predicated, and of those of which it happens to be predi- 
cated, whatever are accidentally enunciated, either in respect 
of the same, or the one of the other, these will not be one ; as 
"man is. white," and "a musician;" but "whiteness" and 

lectlca, quoniam quxstione dialectic^ Don interrogatur quae sit hominis 
definitio, sed ntrum heec sit hominis definitio, an non sit. .Waitz. 

* Since " man '* and " white *' are predicated at the same time, and the 
subject may be said to be " a white man." The rule is, that we cannot 
use a separate predicate when there is in the subject any thing so opposed 
to a portion of the predicate, as to cause any contradiction, as if a dead 
man were called a man. If there is any contradiction between the pre- 
dicate and subject, the proposition will be false, yet if there be no such 
contradiction, it does not follow that the latter is always true. In most 
cases, however, of this sort, we find a fourth term surreptitiously intro- 
duced, by the ambiguity of the copula. 

' TAg avfinXoKdg atrXutg yiviaOai^ si quis simpliciter dicat com- 
plexiones fieri. Averrois. Compare Whately, book i. and ii. ch. 5 ; also 
book iii. sect. 9 ; also Hill's Logic, 108, et seq., and obserTations upon 
logical dlTision. 
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"music" are not one thing, for both an.' accidents to the s. 
thing. Neither if it be true to call what is white i 
yet at the aaine time will "musical" "white" be one thin^ 1 
for what is "white" is "musical " peraccidena, bo that " ' '' 
muMcal" will not be one thing, wherefore neither 
is B man siud to be " a good shoemaker" singly, (impie 
but also " a biped animal," because these are not 5?J^F|^'" ''"" 
predicated of him per accidena. Moreover, nei- 
ther are such things which are inherent Id another (to be 
kddi^), hence, neither is "whiteness" (to be predicated) 
repeatedly, nor is "a man" "a man animal," nor (a man) | 
"biped," since both animal and biped are inherent in man; | 
«iU it is true to assert it singly of some one, as tliat " a. cer- 
tain man is a man," or that " a certain white man is a white 
mma," bat this is not the case always. But when some op- 
ponlion ia in the adjunct which a contradiction follows, it is 
not tme, but false, as to call a dead man a man, hut when 
such is not inherent, it is true. Or when something (contra- 
ilieiory) ia inherent, it ia always not true ; hut when it is not 
inltereni, it is not always true, as "Homer" ia something, "a 
poet," for instance, "u" he therefore, or "is" he not? for 
"ia" is predicated of Homer accidentally, since " w" is predi- 
cated of Homer becau§e he ia a poet, but not per se (or essen- 
tially). Wherelbre, in whatever categories, contrariety is not 
inhereot, if definitions are asserted instead of nouns, and are 
(■entiaUy predicated, and not accidentally, of these a parti- 
CbIh thing may be truly and singly asserted ; but non-being, 
becauae it is a matter of opinion, cannot truly be called a 
certain bdng, for the opinion of it is, not that it is, but that 

Chap. Xn.— On Modal Proimition.' 
These things then being determined, let us con- i. ofthcnig 
uder how the affirmations, and negations of the 'i'"/"*^! 
possible and impossible to be, subsist with refer- ^^S'^Tiks^ 
eoee to each other, also of the contingent and the 

' Aristotle here enumermes four modes, but in Ana). Prior, i. 2, thw j 
■ic reduced lo Ito, Ite necessarj and conlingenl. See St. Hilairea M 
TmnUtluu. The Greek cDnunentiLtora have multiplied Ihc modei, by j 
illowilif any advetb, added to Ihe predicate, or adjective qualifj'ing tha i 
■abject to coiiaiiiule a modal. The word rpdiros, um^V^Md ui ''" -^-' — 
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nou-contiiigent, and of the impossible and necessary, since this 
has some doubtful pointrf. For if among the complex, those 
contradictions are mutually oppoat'd, which are arranged ac- 
cording to the verb " to be," and " not to be," (as for instance 
the negation "to be a man," is "not to he man," not this, 
" to be not a man," and the negation of " to be a white man " 
is "not to be a white man," and not thia " to be not a white 
man," since if affirmation or negation be true of every thing, it 
will be true to Hay " that wood is not a white man,") — if this be 
so, in tiiose things to which the verb "to be" is not added, 
that wliich is asserted instead of the verb "to be," will pro- 
duce the same thing. For example, the negation of " a man 
walks," will not be "non-man ^TOlk^," but, "a man does not 
walk," for there is no difference in saying that " a roan walks," 
or that "a man is walking," so that if this is every where the 
case, tlie negation of " it is possible to be," will be " it is pos- 
sible not to be," and not " it is not possible to be." But it 
appears that it is possible for the same thing both to be, and 
not to iie, for every thing which may possibly be cut, or may 
possibly walk, may also possibly not be cut, and not walk, and 

tlie reason is that every thing which is tlius pos- 
oiJiii'yrw''^ sible, does not always energize,' so that negation 

will also belong to it, for that which is capable 
of walking, may not walk, and the visible may not be seen. 
Still however it is impossible that opposite affirmations and 
negations should be true of the same thing, wherefore the ne- 

uf proposi lions aiid of syllogisma, comes from the Greek commenlaLarSi 
but ia not ATistoteHaii. (Animonius Scbol. p. 130, a. 16,} The ad- 
mission of modnla into Logic, bos been alroDgly advocated and opposed; 
the delerminntion of the implied mmteT of n pare proposition ia extira- 
logical of coui'aci but lespectioi; the expressed matter of a modal, tha 
reader will find some valuable remarks in Mnnael's Logic. The aulhorilies 
are, on one side of the question Sir W. Hamilton, on Hie other Kanl 
and St. Hilaire. A modal is reducible to a pure categorical, by unitint 
tbe modal word to the pradicaie, or lo the subject when the mode only 
expresses the nature of iha matter of the proposition, e. g. a Hah necvt- 
laiily lives in the viter, i. e. all fish live in the water. Though ihtuntn- 
ner of connexion between the eitretnea ia eipteaaed m a modal, jet it 
does not theroby test the quantity of the propoaition, as there are uni- 
Tersals and pniticnlars in each mode. On the diatinction of propoailionul 
matter, see Sir. W. Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 217. Also the com- 
mi^ntary of Ammuniua. de Int. T, (Schnlia, p. 115, a. 14). 
I ' " JVoo semper ill nclu e»t." Aretrois. Ct. Metap.lib. ii. 4, aiidbooks 
fandS; also Physics, lib. ii. 



gation of " it ia possible to be," is not " it is possible not to 
be." Now it results from this that we either B,t the same 
time affirm and deny the same thing of the same, or that the 
affirmations aud negations are not made according to the ad- 
ditions, "to be " or " not to be ; '" if therefore, that, be im- 
powible, this, will be to be taken, wherefore the negation of 
"il is possible to be," is " it is not possible to be," 
(hot* not it is possible not to be). Now there is jeikM"'' "^ 
ihe nine reasoning also about the being contingent, 
far the negation of this is, not to be contingent, and in like 
manner as to the rest, for example the necessary and impossible, 
since as in those it happens that, " to be," and, " not to be," are 
additions, but "whiteness" and "man" are subjei^ts, so here 
"to be "and "not to be," become as subjects, but "to be possi- 
ble," and "mhc contingent," are additions which determine the 
true and false in the (enunciations) " to be possible" and " to 
be not possible," similarly as in those, "to be," and "not to be."* 
Bnt of " it is possible not to be," the negation is nol, " it is not 
possible to be," but " it is not possible not to be," and of " it is 
possible to be," the negation is not, "it ia possible not to be," hut, 
"it is not possible to be ;" wherefore, "it is possible to be," and, 
"it ia possible not to be," wiU appear to follow each other ; for it 
is the same thing, " to be possible to be," and " not to be," since 
such things are not contradictories of each other, namely, " it is 
powible to be," and, " it is possible not to be." But " it is pos- 

' Spquilur enim hino aut idEm tere bIidqI affirmari et nEgari de Eodem 
mnl HOD secimduiii npposLta qUBLeniiB ea, sunt el non gunt^ fieri atHnna. 
liones et net^ationca. Si eigo illud Heri DEquil (ut negatio propoiiliomi 
me^alem ntgatitam e^eial) hoc (u/ negaiio modi tffidat modaltm t\tga- 
than) eli^ndum fuerit. Buhle. 

* Vide Huf tbe'fl Logic, p. &0. As regatda modalitv, judgments accoid- 
tsg Id Kuit are problematical, assertoriBl, and apudeictical. The Hrst ore 
■rcmnpaoied by a comciouiniEaa of the bare possibility of Ibe Judgment ; 
tbe (eooDd by a conicioumesa of its reality ; ihe ihiid by a conacioiisnEss 
of iu necessity. Modality is thus dependent ua the manner in which r 
cntain relation between two concepts ia maintained, and iray vary ac- 
cording to the stale of diflerent minds, Ihc given concepts, and conse- 
quently IhE matter of the judgment, remaining unaltered. Mansel's Prol. 
Log., and Appendix, noleG. Thereat slate of the case appeani to be that, 
in the endeavour to eombine paycliological variation with logical diaiinct- 
naaa, philosophers have sacriHced the proper oiHco of tbe latter. As far 
ta prc^Msitioa U concerned, modaU may be turned at once into pure ca- 
tsgraicals. in tct. they affect not the relation belwuen the lerms, but um- 
pljr the sutyoot or prodicsH, in other words, the terms themselves alona. 
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sible to be," aad " it is not poasible to be," are never true of 
thing at the same time, for they are opposed, neither 
at least are, "it ia possible not to be," and "it is not possible 
I at the same time of the same thing. Like- 
neceasary to be," the negation ia not, "it is 
"necessary not to be," but this, " it is not necessary to be," and 
of, "itia necessary not to be," (the negation) is this, "it is 
not necessary not to be." Again, of, "it is impossible to be," 
the negation is not " it ia impossible not to be," but " it is not 
impossible to be," and of, " it is impossible not to be," (the 
negation) is, "it is not impossible not to be." In fact, uni- 
versally, as we have said, "W be" and "not to be," we must 
s. The tivo. necessarily regard as subjects, but those things 
te*"'u^°'4° which produce affirmation and negation we must 
MBubjKTiB, connect with "to bo" and "not to be :" we oaght 
affl^aMonmd ^^° ^° consider these as opposite affirmations aiid 
negaiion i> In negations ; possible, impossible, contingent, non- 
e CO nee e . contingent, impossible, not impossible, necessary, 
not necessary, true, not true. 

Chap. XIIL Of the Sequences of Modal Propositions, 

The consequences are rightly placed thus: "it 
ih^uf^ijpw- happens to be," follows, " it is possible to be," and 
mBi"'"!" ''^'^ reciprocates with that ; also, " it is not impos- 
sible to be" and "it is not necessary to be." But, 
"iti8nDtnec*ssarynottobe,"and, "it 'isnotiraposaiblenot to 
be ;" follow, " it is possible not to be," and, " it may happen 
not to be ; " and, " it is necessary not to be," and, " it is im- 
possible to be," follow, " it ia not possible to be," and, " it does 
not happen to lie;" but, "it is necessary to be," and also, 
"it ia impossible not to be," follow, "it is not possible not to 
be," and, " it ia not contingent not to be : " what wo say how- 
ever may be Been from the following description : 

1 3 

It is possible to bo 
It may happen to be 



It is not possible to be 
It may not happen to be 



' BekkcT, Bulile, nnd Waili read Ihia clause differenlly : a 
however, Rgrepci in Ihe scheme given, 1 haic reconciled iheit 
b^ B refeience to that. Tnyloc appears to bave done Lhc same. 
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It is not impossible to be 
It is not necessary to be. 



It is impossible ti 
It is necessary ni 



be 



It is not possible not to be 
It may happen not to be 
It is impossible not to be 
It is necessary to be. 



^1 18 possible not to be 
i may happen not to be 
t is not impossible not ti 
It is not necessary not W 
Therefore the impossible, and the not impossi- i, ,^^wu, 
ble, follow contradictorily the contingent, and the y'"*""': 
poMible, and the non -contingent, and the not nT.ncitinc 
lioasible, and vice versS;" for the negation of the '' 
impossililc, namely, "it is not impossible to be," follows, "it 
poaaible to be," but affirmation follows negation, for, " it is ii 
possible to be " follows " it is not possible to be," since " it 
impossible to be," is affirmation, but, " it is not impossible to I 
he," b negation. 

Let us next see how it is with necessary matter, now it ia \ 
evident that it does not subsiitt thus, but contraries follow^ 
and con tradic lories (are placed) separately,' for, " it is not ne- 
cessary to be," is not the negation of " it is ne- 
cessary not to be," since both, may possibly be true ii/w^iiBrtSv' 
of the same thing, ae lliat which necessarily, is not, J^Ji pJli'or™*'' 
need not of necessi^, be. But the reason why the 
necessary follows not, in like manner, other propositions, is 
that the impossible being enunciated contrarily to the ne- 
cessary, signifies the same thing ; for what it is impossible 
ihcmld exist, must not of necessity be, but not be, and what is 
itapoarible should not be, this must of necessity be; so that 
H these similarly follow the possible and the not possible, 
these (do so) in a contrary mode,^ since the necessary and the 
impossible do not signify the same thing, but^ as wo have said, 

' Contrarioa eas appcllat, quum proplerea quod non est aliud nomen, 
quod lis melius conveniat, lum maiiinc propter locos, quos occupant in 
Ubnlt qnani adscripsit ; nam in hat ij ivnvrioc collocala; lunt oSi- itvoy- 
niM- tlrai et Avay. fi4 livai. Waitz. In the [able given above llie tm 
(gtmcT in «ach column are conlraries to ibe tno fbrmcr in Ihd oppontaj i 
•nd Ibe two latler in eacti are coDUanr sequoDoea from the two former. I 
Mecoadty. ai^rording to Anslolle, (Blhica, ch. iii,,) was either abaolnu 1 
(thiXAc), *" b;po)Lelical {It irveiatws), the former immutable, llie Ut->| 
' mity condllional. See also Melsp. lib. iv. 

jjltantij, " it I* necessary and it is not aeceasury." 
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BnfiJeanfl ^'"^^ versa. Or is it impossible that the contra- 

ATerroia Qmii dictories of the necfasary should be thus disposed ? 
eqaa on. j.^^.^ what^ " IS necessary to be" is "possible to 
be," since if not, negation would follow, oa it is necessary either 
to affirm ot deny, so that, if it is not possible to be, it is im- 
possible to be, wlierefore it would be impossible for that to 
lie, which necesBarily is, which is absurd, but the enunciation, 
"it is not impossible to be" follows the other, "it is possible 
to be," which again ia followed by, " it is not necessary to 
be," whence it happens that what necessarily exists does not 
necessarily exist, which is absurd. But again neither docs, 
"it is necessary lo be" follow "it is possible to be," nor 
does the proposition, " it is necessary not to be," for to that, 
both, may occur, but whichever of these is true,' those' will 
be no longer true, for at one and the same time, it is possible 
to be, and not to be, but if it is necessary either to be or not 
to he, both, will not be possible. It remains therefore, that 
"it is not neccsaaty not to be," follows " it is possible to be;" 
for this' is also true in respect of what ia necessary to be, 
since this becomes the contradiction of that proposition which 
follows, viK. "it is not possible to be ;" as "it ia impossible 
tobe,"ftnd"itisneces3arynottobe,"follow that, of which the 
negation is, "it is not necessary not to be." Wherefore these 
contradictions follow according to the above-mentioned mode, 
and nothing absurd results, when they are thus disposed.* 

Still it may be doubted whether " it is possible 
difflfaiS°ai'io" ^ '"^i" follows " it is necessary to be," for if it 
lbs »ba™, by does not follow, the contradiction wilt bo conse- 

the distinction , , I, -. ■ ^ -li . .. ii i -i- 

between nuian- quent, namely, it is not possible to be, and if a 
2 ^fotStilw ™''''' slioild deny this to be a contradiction, it will 
be necessary to call, " it is possible not to be," a 
contradiction, both which are false in respect of necessary 
matler. Nay, on the contrary, it appears to be possible that the 
same thing should "be cut" and "not be cut," should "be" and 
"not be," sothat what necessarily "ia," may happen "not to be," 
which ia false. Nevertheless it is evident that not every thing 
which eon "be," and can "walk," ia capable also of the op- 
positea, for in some cases this is not true. In the first place, 
' That is, it is uecesssry to be, and it 



' It ia possible 1 
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e things which are potent irratiouallj',' as 
B calorific, and has irrational power j rational a^^^'it*"''"" 
I then Eire those of many things, and of 
ntraries ; but not all irrational powers, for, as we 
aid, fire ctuinot heat, and not heat, nor such other 
■Aings as always energize. Yet even some irratiooal powers 
can mt the same titne receive opposites ; but this has heen 
itated by us, because not every power is susceptible of con- 
traries, not even such as are predicated, according to the 
same species. Moreover, some powers are equivocal, for the 
possible is not predicated, simply ; but one thing is (called so), 
because it is true, as being in ao energy, as it is possible for a 
man to walk, because he walks, and in short, a thing is poa- 
dUe to be, because that is already in energy which is said to 
be posaible ; on the other hand, another thing (is said to be 
possible), because it may be in energy ; as It is possible to 
walk, because a man may wali. Now ihit power exists in 
movable natures only, but l/iat in immovable ; but with re- 
spect lo both, it is true to say, that it is not impossible to 
walk or to be, and that a man is now walking and energizing, 
^«id has the power to walk, hence it is not true* to predicate 
^■BU which is thus possible, in respect of necessary matter, 
^^■ta|dy, but the other is true. Wherefore since the universal 
^HUows tho particular, to be able to be, but not all ability, fol- 
^■fcwrs that which is of necessity, and indeed the , nieam-r...:- 
necessary and the non-necessary may perhaps be muiu^ut. 

' Nun secuadum ratioaem possibilia. Buhle. "Nod secundum ratio- 
nem puGsual." Avnrou. Compare Mttaph. lib. ii. and iv. andivUi. In 
the lul place, the same dislinclion between rational and irrational puwera 
h munlained ; tbe reader vill Gad also that Lha whole of the Sib cbnpler 
u on the differenee between iwduis and inpjiia. Briefly, the formeT 
[u here) limple potentiality; the latter, that active state, in which 
miiRlily mny be. Aristotlo places the ivipyfia, and properly, ODle- 
enl ID the fvva/iic. Vide alao Ethics, book i~ ch. 2. invifuis con- 
— ' -» (amllies were five, of which vegetoblea possessed one, bratea 
man all. Compare Aristol. de Animft. The reaiauace given, 
■ respect lo the potentiality of the vill, which of cuurse is cxtluded 
ha imiional subjei^ts, hence they ore, in a sense, mtauscepiible of con- 
's will, being potcntinl, has power tn restrict his SirvSiiuf, 
n in inpjEi^, but iinitional lubJecU hare nc poteutial will, 



• ll is only Iruly asserted of what is hypotliolically necensory, because 
alfaiDg mlut uf necGstity he, when it will be, tktingh it will not 
Mily be. 
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arc the i^xJi . the principle of the existence, or of the non-exist- 
*'*ToiV*^*"*'' ©i^ce of all things, and we should consider other 
things as consequent upon these. ^ Hence from 
what we have stated, itis clear that whatever exists of necessity, 
is in energy, so that if eternal natures are prior in existence, 
4. The rb i^, energy also is prior to power, and some things, as 
ttvfi7«c»»f 5v. icot' ^jjg fij^gi; substanccs, are energies without power. 
Priority. but othcFS With powcF, namely, those wnicn are 

prior by nature, but posterior in time : lastly, there are some 
which are never energies, but are capacities only. 

Chap. XIV. Of Contrary Propositiom.^ 

1. Those opin- ^^T whether is affirmation contrary to negation, 
ions are con- or affirmation to affirmation ? and is the sentence 

* The following order will explain : 

1 3 

It is necessary to be It is not necessary to be 

It is not possible not to bie It is possible not to be 

It may not happen not to be It may happen not to be 

It is impossible not to be. It is impossible not to be. 

2 4 

It is necessary not to be It is not necessary not to be 

it is not possible to be It is possible to be 

It may not happen to be It may happen to be 

It is impossible to be. It is not impossible to be. 

Waitz observes that he does not consider the TrpvjTtj ovata here as in the 
Categories, but as in the Metaphysics. Vide Metap. b. iii. 4, 6, etc., also 
Physics^ lib. ii. and De Anima, i. 1, 2, and ii. 1, 2. Ed. Trendelenburg. 
The learned note of Ammonius, too long to insert, tends to show no 
more than what can be gleaned by the student from a reference to the 
places quoted, namely, that with Aristotle, energy is prior to capacity, 
and that the necessary being invariably the same in subsistence, can only 
be predicated of things which are always in energy: this conclusion 
being syllogistically educed, he proceeds to evolve the contingents and 
consequences, placing form in energy, matter in capacity. In the Meta. 
I2th boo^, he calls the gods— essences in energy. Composites are those 
which participate of matter, and either may or may not retain form : thus 
beings are, first, energies simple and immutable, next, those which are 
mutable, yet connected with energy, others, which precede energy as to 
time, but do not always obtain it, lastly, others which subsist as to capa- 
city alone, and are not naturally adapted to energy. Vide Ammonius in 
librum de Interpretatione. 

' This chapter is not given separately in the text, by Waitz: with 
Ammonius it forms the fifth section of the treatise. He considers it either 




'a just," 
is just," to, "every 
liu b jnat," " Callias is not juat," " Callias 
just," — which of these are contraries ? For if iiis contmiiMj 
things io the voiee, Ibliow those wliich exist in °f "Pimim, 
tlie intellect,' but there the opinion of a contrary is contrary, 
■s tor inalance, that "every man is just," is contrary toi 
"every man 13 unjusl," it is necessary that aflSrmations aUo 
in the voice should subsist in the same manner, but if there, 
the opinion of a contrary be not contrary, neither will affirm- 
■don be contrary to offirmation, but the before-nruned ne- 
gation. Hence it must be considered what false opinion is 
contrary to the true opinion, whether that of negation or that 
which opines it to be the contrary. I mean in this way, 
there is a certain true opinion of good that it is good, but an- 
other false opinion that it is not good, laatly, a third, that it is 
evil, which of these therefore is contrary to the true opinion ? 
and if tliere is one, according to which is it contrary ? If then 
a man should fancy contrary opinions to be dclined by this, 
that ihey are of cjjntraries, it would be erroneous, for of good 
that it is good, and of evil that it is evil, there is perhaps the 
same opinion, and it is true whether there be many (opinions) 
or one ; but these are contraries, yet not from their being of 
contraries are they contraries, but rather from their subsist- 
ing in a contrary manner,' If tlien there is an opinion of good 
that it is good, but another that it is not good, and there is 
also something else, which is neither inherent, nor can be, 
in good, we cannot admit any contrary of the rest, neither 

■■ ipnrioiuly Julioduceil by some one posterior to Aristotle, or wiitten by 
him 10 eicrciiie tlie reudpr's judgment upon what lias been uid, lu in the 
CUcgorics hi: rouleiida that what is sensible ii prior lu Bense, eiplsining 
ibc cyitem of reiHliou gcuomlly in bis Physical Auscultation. 

< Vide aupm, ch. i. ; nlsu Ethics, book vi. ch. I ind 2. As Wnili ob- 
tttrta, ha srcins lo rerer 10 the uunc subject in the Metaphysics, where he 
takes for granted that ivoi'rJa Sari io^a toif i) Tijt avTifdaius, iud ngKin 
in the Topics. Wain, 363. Vide also Whately, book ii. ch. 'i. 3. and 
Ku>sbe. sect. 4 ; whose remarks will fully explain Ibis chiipler. The 
eumi'Ir. Cnllias is jusi— is unjuat, is ill fact a con Irii diction. (Vide De- 
Inii-'tpn-iatione, ch. /.} 

■ fiaX'^ov Tif ivavrltit. ia a, form of logical contrariety. On the thiw> 
fold division ot good, bj the PyllingorcRas and Peripateti— — "-- 
Acad. i. b ; Tuw.'. v. 85. Ethics, book i. 8. 
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such opinions as imagine the non-inherent to be inherent, nor 
the inherent to be non-inherent, (for both are infinite,^ both 
as many as imagine the non-inherent to be inherent, and the 
inherent to be non-inherent) ; bat in those things in which there 
is deception, (therein we admit contraries,) and these are from 
which there are generations; generations however are from 
opposites, wherefore deceptions also. J£ then good is good 
and not evil, and the one is essential, but the other accidental 
— (for it is accidental to it not to be evil) and of every thing 
the opinion is more true and false which is essential, if the 
true (be assumed)^— the opinion that good is not good, is 
false in respect of that which is essentially inherent, but 
the opinion that it is evil is false of that which is from acci- 
dent, 80 that the opinion of the negation of good would be 
more false than the opinion of the contrary. He is however 
especially deceived about every thing who holds a contrary 
opinion, for contraries belong to things which are the most 
diverse about the same thing. If then one of these is con- 
trary, but the opinion of tbe negation is more contrary, it 
is evident that this itself will be (truly) contrary ; but the 
opinion that the good is evil is complex, for it is necessary 
perhaps, that the same man should suppose (good) not good. 
Once more, if it is requisite for the like to occur in other things, 
it may seem to have been well said in this case also ; for the 
(opposition) of negation is either every where or no where ; 
but whatever things have no contraries, of these, the opposite 
to the true opinion is false, as he is mistaken who fancies '' a 
man " " not a man," if then these (negations) are contrary the 
other (opinions) also, of negation, are. Besides, it is the same 
as to the opinion of good that it is good, and of what is not 
good, that it is not good ; and also the opinion of good, that it 
is not good, and of what is not good that it is good ; to the 
opinion then of the not good that it is not good, which is true, 
2. Nature of what wiU be the contrary? Certainly not that 
contrariety be- which savs that it is cvil, sincc it may at one 

tween aflftrraa- _ . -^ . , ' . . < 

tion and nega- and the Same time be true ; but truth is never 
'*®°' contrary to truth, for whatever is not good is evil, 

so that it will happen that these opinions, shall be at one and 
the same time, true. Nor again will that (opinion) that it is not 

* This parenthesis is omitted by Taylor. I foUow the reading of Buhle 
and Waltz. 



VTil, be (the contnuy), for that is also true, and these may exist 
at the same time, whei'elbre {iho opinion) of what is not good, 
that it is gotxl, remains as a contrary to the opinion of what is 
nut good, that it is not good, and this will be lalse, so that 
ili« opinion of good that it is not good, trill be the contraiy 
to iliat of what is good, that it is good. That there will he no 
•iiflerence though we should propose universal affirmation is 
eridejit, for universal negation will be the contrary ; as for in- 
iinnoe, to the opinion which supposes every thing good to be 
good, that nothing oi' good things is good (will be the contrary 
opiniun), for the opinion of good that it is good, if good be 
uftiveraal, is the same with that which opines that whatever 
is good b good, and this diffem in no respect from the opinion 
thai every thing which is good is. good, and the like takes place 
te to that which is not good. So that if this be the case in 
opinion, and affirmations and negations in the voice are sym- 
bols of (conceptions) in the soul, it is clear that the universal 
negatiMi which b about the same thing, is contrary to afflrm- 
ation. For iustsnce, to "every thing good is good," or that 
"every man ja good," (the negation is contrary,) that 
"nothing or no man is good;" but this, that "noteveiy thing, 
or not every man," (is good, b opposed) contradictorily. It 
b however evident, that true opinion can neither possibly be 
contrwy to true opinion, nor true negation (to true negation), 
for those are contraries which subsist about op- , ^ ,^ 
posilcs i bat about the same things the same may cadhiii ro- 
be verified, but contraries cannot possibly be in- '""'"'^ 
bercDt in the same thing, at one and the same time.' 

.cs upon ihe 7 th 
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THE PRIOR ANALYTICS.^ 

BOOK I. 
Chap. L: — Of Proposition^ Ternif Syllogism, and its Elements, 

1. Purport of It is first requisite to say what is the subject, 
th/aualiitnent Concerning which, and why, the present treatise 
of deraonstra- is undertaken, namely, that it is concerning de- 

i\e science. monstration, and for the sake of demonstrative 
science ; we must afterwardi^ define, what is a proposition, 
what a term, and what a syllogism, also what kind of syllo- 
gism is perfect, and what imperfect; lastly, what it is for 
a thing to be, or not to be, in a certain whole, and what 
we say it is to be predicated of every thing, or of nothing 
(of a class). * 

2. Definition of ^ proposition then is a sentence which affirms or 
(irpoTaffif) pro- denies something of something,^ and this is uni- 
eitherl * " vcrsal, or particular, or indefinite ; I denominate 
Versaf^'"''""^ universal, the being present ^ with all or none; 
2. kvn^pei, par- particular, the being present with something, or 

ticular, ^ . .,, ' xu- i. '^u xu« 

3.oroia<6pi«TToy, ^^^t With somcthmg, or not with every thing; 
indefinite. but the indefinite the being present or not being 
present, without the universal or particular (sign); as for 
example, that there is the same science of contraries, or that 

^ Aristotle herein analyzes syllogism and demonstration into their prin- 
ciples ; the names Prior and Posterior were given to tliese treatises in 
the time of Galen, but it is remarkable, that when Aristotle cites them, 
he denominates the former, "Concerning Syllogism," and the latter 
*' Concerning Demonstration." Upon the subject of title, compare St. 
Hilaire, M^moire, vol. i. p. 42, with Waitz, vol. i. p. 367 ; and for general 
elucidation of the treatise itself, much information has been derived from 
the valuable commentary of Pacius. 

* Oratio indicativa, etc., Aldrich, ** Oratio enunciativa," Boethius. The 
latter's definition is the better. 

* The word uTrapxeiv, inesse, has given ample scope for the exercise of 
logical contention : Taylor objects to translating it, the being inherent, 
and points out an anomaly arising from Pacius' use of it in this way, 
in the next chapter. He asserts that the real Aristotelian sense is 
*' being present with." For the account of the word, see note, p. 53. 




pleasure is not good. But a demut 
pniposition differs from a dialectic in thia, that i»iwetn i 
the demonstrative is an a^u mption of o ne EaP-of f^^^^ 
t lie cootra dictiM^ior a demonstrator doesjotip- una ihe jioVm- 
lerrosate, but aa aumei^guf IfigMsleeiic is an in- ™''"°"^"- 
ICTTOgation ot^ coDtradictioD.' As regards however forming a 
ijllogiam from either proposition, there will he no difference I 
iMtweea one and the other, sioce he who demonstratea and H 
be who interrogates sjllogize, assum ing -that iio«H4faing is«s | 
is not jJT^ent with something. Wherefore a 
fjOogiBtic prbposilion wiETiesimplyan affirma- Ji't'^p^r^^S' 
tion or negation of something concerning some- 
thing, al'ter the above-mentioned mode : it is however demon- 
■bUive if it be true, and assumed through liypo- . 

tfiewt from the beginning,' and the dialectic pro- JiraJvef'™""' | 
poution is to him who inquires an interrogntton I 

of contradiction, but to bim who Bjllogizes, an assumption J 
of what is seen and probable, as we have shown in the Topics, 
What therefore a proposition ia. and wLei-ein the ayllogistie,! 
deraunslrative and dialectic differ, will be shown accurateljr J 

■ The oldeiC Greek 



Alexaoder AphrodiaiensiB, apeaU (d 
yiiTTin) TtpayiiaTtia as conlaiduig under it, aw»- 
'ipaonr^, and wpfmrci^. Sehol. p. 1 '" 



aEiiu/uiTa, the Iniih ol whiih are Belf-evidPDt. Woita.-f 
The; correspond lo ihe coivai Ivveiat of the malheniBticiDus. The pt*o' 
leCured lo U the tat buok of Ihe Topics. Aa nsaumption by Iha name 
hypolhesia forma OBB of iho Arisloleliaii dp^ai, or principles of BOience, wi 
■mm ihe foUoving tabic of ths latter from Manael's Appendix. 
■Apjcoi 
] 



Detinitiana. 

nal, of the subjecU. 

nomiiuJ, of the sitribulca. 
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in the following treatises, but for our present requirements 
what has now been determined by us may per- 
a t?m-gp^.'*' ^*P« suffice. Again, I call that a « term," into 
which a proposition is resolved, as for instance, 
the predicate and that of which it is predicated, whether to be 
or not to be is added or separated. Lastly, a 
I'yUo^m.^ syllogism is a sentence in which certain things 
being laid down, something else different from 
the premises necessarily results, in consequence of their ex- 
istence.^ I say that, "in consequence of their existence," 
something results through them, but though something happens 
through them, there is no need of any external term in order 
1 The 1 tter ^^ *^® existence of the necessary (consequence). 
either perfect, Wherefore I call a perfect syllogism that which 
Jfir^?'' requires nothing else, beyond (the premises) as- 
sumed, for the necessary (consequence) to appear : 
but an imperfect syllogism, that which requires besides, one 
or more things, which are necessary, through the supposed 
terms, but have not been assumed through propositions.^ But 
for one thing to be in the whole of another, and for one thing 
to be predicated of the whole of another, are th^ same thing, 

8 Definition ^^^ ^® ^^^ ^* ^® predicated of the whole, when no- 
of predication thing cau be assumcd of the subject, of which the 
de omni et other may not be asserted, and as regards being 
predicated of nothing, in like manner.^ 

' Vide Aldricli. Aristotle's definition is translated by Aulus Gellius, xr. 
26. Oratio in qud, consensis quibusdam et concessis aliud quid, quam 
quae concessa sunt, per ea, quee concessa sunt necessario couficitur. 
On the subject of the syllogism being a petitio principii, vide Mansel's 
Logic, Appendix D. 

^ Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. de Syll. cap. viii. Scotus, lib. i. Anal. 
Prior, Quaest. xxii. seqq. Occam, Log. p. 3, cap. 6. The direct and in- 
direct syllogisms of the Schoolmen must not be confounded with the per- 
fect and imperfect of Aristotle : an indirect syllogism has the minor term 
the predicate, and the major the subject, of the conclusion. 

^ That is, when nothing can be assumed of the subject of which the 
other can be predicated. With Aristotle the ** dictum de omni et nuUo," 
is the principle of all syllogism. Vide Whately, b. i. sect. 4. See also the 
same principle, Categor. 3. 



Chap. II. — Onthe Conversion of Propositions. 

SixcE every proposition is either of that which 
it pivsent (Bimply), or is preeent necessarily or cinvwsfan, 
owlingently, and of these some are affirmative, otmn'eMton 
but others negative, according to each appellation ; fn e, univ«- 
igai(i,Nnceuf aflirmative and negative propositions "*"'" 
some are aniversal, others particular, and others indefinite, it 
is iwoessary that the univeraal negative proposition of what 
i« icvsent should he converted in its terms ; for instance, if 
"no pleasure is good," "neither will any good be pleaaure." 
Bai Ml affirmative propogidon we must of necea- j. ^ md r u, 
mAy eonrert not universally, but particularly,' aa tetmvtntd 
** all pleasure is good," it is also necesssjy that " ^' 

k certain good should be pleasure;" but of particular pro- 
e must convert the affirmative proposition parti- 
iriy, since if " n certain pleasure is good," so also " will a 
i be pleasure ;" a negative proposition however 
dnotbe thus converted, since it does not Mlow, , cornnion 
i not present with " a certain animal," o'o nnnecoi- 
it animal abo is not present with a certain man. '"''* 
ftZ«t ihen first the proposition A B be an universal nega- 
~ »; if A is present with no B, neither will B be present 
h *nj A, for if it should be present with some A, for ex- 
*e with C, it will not be true, that A is present with no 
ncfl C is something of B. If, again, A is pre- 
t with every B, B will be also present with 
le A, for if with no A, neither wUl A be present with any 
\ bat it was supposed to he present with every B. Iti ii 
' " X manner also if the proposition be particular, for if A 

' Ariartotlo's account or coiiTersion difTera fram (hnt of Aldrich, linte he 
firides convmion inlo universal Hiid pnrlic'ular, hariu); respect to Lhe qua- 
lujoT Ibe propoeiUon ^fier conrernon. 'Kv'kji dvriarpDjIij is meDtioned 
by Philoponaa Scholu. On the canversion per aocidena, of the logiciaas. 
He Wbatelyi b. ii. seel. 4. Boethiua uses llie expressions generalia and 
pR accideiu. Whately'a leim, conTersion by limilAtisn, is far bellci. 
Tbe example in the text is worked out more sliurlly by TJieojihiasiua and 
Endemiu. Il ia to be uoticed that, having in lulei. cli. 12, spukeu of four 
T-l-i. be here leduoot them lo two Vide St. Hilaire'a Tranalatioa, 



bo present with Bome B, B muat alao necesearily be present 
with some A, for if it were present with none, neither would 
A be present with any B, but if A is not present with some 
B, B need not be present with some A, for example, if B is 
"animal," but A, "man," for man ia not present with "every 
animal," but " animal " is present with " every man." 

Chap. ILl. — On the Conversion of Modal Fropotitioru.' 

1 Ruin for ''^HE same system will hold good in necessary pro- 
modjii miner- positions, for an universal negalive is universally 
Mforpurepro- convertible, but either afiirmative proposition par- 
Im"il™'iho'^ ticularly ; for if it is necessary that A should be 
n«e»niyino- present with no B, it is also necessary that B 
*"'■ should be present with no A, for if it should hap- 

pen to be present with any, A alao might happen to be pre- 
sent with some B. But if A is of necessity present with 
every or witli some certain B, B is also necessarily present 
with some certain A ; for if it were not necessarily, neither 
would A of necessity be present with some certain B : a 
particular negative however is not converted, for the reason 
we liave before assigned. 

In contingent propositions, (since contingency is mul- 
tifariously predicated, for we cali the necessary, and the not 
necessary, and the possible, contingent,) in all aflirmatives, 
a similar manner, for if A is con- 
tingent to every or to some certain B, E may also be con- 
tingent to some A ; for if it were to none, neither would 

A bo to any B, for this has been shown before. 

The like however does not occur in negative 
propositions, but such things as are called contingent either 
from their being necessarily not present, or froji their being 
not necessarily present, (are converted) similarly (with the 

IB admiitEd b; 

1 conditions a, cocreeponding rnDdificslion of aan!<ei|ueiice. 
Logic hoa nothing to do with deciding the Iriilh or falsity of proposition, 
' le, necessarily or coDtingenlly ; it only asl^Grtamn the nei?(«Bary infer- 
:e of conclusion from premises according to cerium citnoiis. Vide 
ne admirable remarks by Sir W. Hnaiilton oa (his subject. Psellua 
) Pelrus Hispanus are both eilra-logical iu their consideration of 
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^^^Bwr) ; e. g. if a man should say, that it is 
^^^Wngent, for "a man," Dot to bo "a horae," 
^^^Bbt " whiteness " to be present with no " gar- 
^^^pk.* For of theae, the one, is necessarily not present, bnt i 
^^vm other, is not necesMrily, present ; and the proposition i 
•Smlarly convertible, for if it be contingent to no " man" t 
be " » horse," it also concurs with no " horse " to be " a man," 
•ad if " whiteness " happens to no "garment," a "garment* I 
ilw happens to no "whiteness;" for if it did happen to anj; | 
"whiteness " will also necessarily happen to " a certain gar- I 
nent," and this has been shown before, and in , 
file manner with respect to the particnlar negative 
propoeition. But whatever things are called con- ', 
cingent as being for the most part and from their s 
nature, (after which manner we define the contin- r 
gent,)will not subsist similarly in negative con ver- ' 
nona, for an universal negative proposition is not converted, but I 
a particular one is, this however will be evident when we speak. I 
of the contingenL At present, in addition to what we have J 
said, let thus much be manifest, that to happen to nothing, a 
not to be present with any thing, has an alKroia- , ^.^ ^^ ,, ^ 
tire figure," for "it is contingent," is similarly ar- ini«prci»-' 
ranged with "it is," and "it is" always and entirely '""'■ 
producea affirmation in whatever it is attributed to, e. g. "it 
is not good," or, "it is not white," or in short, "it is not this 
thing." Tliia will however lie shown in what follows, but 
la regards conversions, these will coincide with the rest. 

Chap- TV.— Of Syllogism, and qfthe^rtt ISgure. 1 

These things being determined, let us now de- i. syiiogiani ' 
■cribe by what, when, and how, every syllogism is *"'."* "13"^_ 
prodiKKd, and let ns afterwards speak of demon- demoniiniton 
Btration, for we must speak of syllogism prior to Jj^i'^n^IiJJV 
demonstration, because syllogism is more uni- »< 
jversiil, since, indeed, demonstration is a certain ' ° 
'lyllngism, but not et'ery syllogism is demonstration. 
When, then, three terras bo subsist, with refereno 
other, as that the last is in the whole of the middle, and the m 
die cither is n'' is not, in the whole of the first, then it is i 
wry that there should be a perfect syllogism of the extreme!.' J 
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But I call that the middle,^ which is itself in an- 
6*M€<r«. and of Other, whilst another is in it,^ and which also be- 
of syUogSml^^* comcs the middle by position,^ but the extreme* 

that which is itself in another, and in which an- 
other also is.^ For if A is predicated of every B, and B of 
every C, A must necessarily be predicated of every C, for it 
has been before shown, how we predicate " of every ; " so also 
if A is predicated of no B, but B is predicated of every C, A 
will not be predicated of any C. But if the first is in every 

* That is, in the first figure, because the middle is placed otherwi^ in 
the second and third figures. 

' That is, in the first figure ; the middle is the subject of the major pre* 
mise, and predicate of the minor. 

' That is, the middle is placed between the extremes. Aristotle, i^ 
his figures, regards rather the extension of the middle, than its position 
in the two premises. Vide Trendelenburg, Elem. sect. 28. Waitz, Anal. 
Pr. 23. 

* The majus extremum, rd fuiZov oKpoVf is called also rb Tpwrov. 
An. Pr. book i. ch. 31 ; the minus, r6 iXarrov, also to ivxarov. An* 
Pr. book ii. ch. 8. Cf. Aldrich, cap. iii. sect 3. 

^ The minor extreme is the subject of the middle in the minor pre- 
mise ; and the msgor extreme is the predicate of the middle in the miyor 
premise. 

Ex. 1. Every man is an animal Every man is an animal 

No horse is a man No stone is a man 

Every horse is an animal. No stone is an animal. 

Ex. 2. No line is science No line is science 

No medicine is a line No unity is a line 

Every medicine is science. No unity is science. 

Ex. 3. Some nabit | j^ ^^^ \ good • Some habit { -^ ^^^ } good 

All prudence is a habit All ignorance is a habit 

All prudence is good. No ignorance is good. 

Ex. 4. Some horse | |g ^^^ \ white Some horse | J^ ^^^ \ white 

No swan is a horse No crow is a horse 

Every swan is white. No crow is white. 

Ex. 5. Every man is an animal Every man is an animal 

Something white (i. e. a swan) Something white (i. e. snow) is not 

is not a man a man 

Every swan is an animal. No snow is an animal. 

Ex. 6. No man is inanimate No man is inanimate 

Something white (i. e. snow) Something white (i. e. a swan) a 

is not a man not a man 

All snow is inanimate. No swan is inanimate. 
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!, but the middle is in do Itust, there h not a syllogiBia ^^| 
pxtremes, for nothing necessarily results from the ex- ^^H 
B of these, since the first happens to be present with ^^M 
, »nd with no extreme ; so that neither a particular nor ^^M 



1*0*601 (condusion) necessarily results, anrl nothing 
fry resulting, there will not be through theae a syllogism. 
Let the terms of being present universally, be " animal," "man," 
"horse," nnd let the terms of being present with no one be 
'•ninml,'' "man," "stone,"' Since, then, neither , . 

Hit first term is present with the middle, nor the ™'' 
middle with any extreme, there will not thus be a syllogism. 
let the terras of being present, be " science," " line," " medi- 
cine," bat of not being present, "science," "line," ^ ^^ ^^ 
"unity;"'!' the terms then being universal, it is 
maoifedt in this iignre, when there will and when there will 
not be a syllc^sra, also tliat when there is a syllogism, it is 
necessary that the terms should subsist, as we have said, and 
that if they do thus subsist there will evidently he a syllogism. 
But if one of the terms be universal and the other particnJ 
lar, in relation to the other, when the universal is joined to the 
major extreme, whether affirmative or negative, but the par- 
ticular to the minor affirmative, there must necessarily be a 
perfect syllogism, but when the (universal) is joined to the 
minor, or the terms are arranged in some other way, a (syl- 
logism) b impossible. I call the major extreme 
thu in which the middle is, and the minor that .,1 uiT(n. ^d 
which is under the middle. For let A be present T* "^■"'" 
with every B, but B with some C, if then to be " ''"' 
predicated "of every" ia what has been asserted from the first, 
A must necessarily be present with some C, and if A is pre- 
sent with no B, but B with some C, A must necessarily not 
be preaent with some C, for what we mean by the being predi- 
cated of no one has been defined, so that there will be a perfect 
syllogism. In like manner, if B, C, being aifirm- ,. gynog^iic 
ative, be indelioite^ for there will be the same syl- nno "« »i™« 
logiam, both of the indefinite, and of that which ufaMhu'pu- 
u >saiinu--d as a particular. licuiai. 

If indeed to the minor extreme an universal af- *■ N'onjiiogim 
flruutive or negative be added, there will not be unirenni, Mii 
a iiyllugism, whether the indefinite, or particular, IJ^'I]!?'"',^' 
■ffima or denies, e. g. if A is or ia not present dsflaiM. 
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with some B, but E is present to every C ; let the terinB 
of afflrmation he "good," "habit," "prudence," and those 

of negation, " good," " habit," " ignorance."" 

Again, if B is present with no C, but A is 
present or is not present with some B, or not with every 
B ; neither thus will there be a eyWa^sm ; let the terma of 
1 EiMn ii!t4) beingpre3entwithevery(indiTidual)be"white,"t 
""" ' "horae," "swan;" but those of being present 
with no one, be "white," "horse," "crow." The same also 

may be taken if A, B be indefinite. Neither will 
ihe^msjoHs" tliere be a syllogism, when to the major extreme 
Am e. but ihE tiig universal affirmative or negative ia added ; 

but to the minor, a particular negative, whether 
it be indefinitely or particularly taken, e. g. if A is present 
with every B ; but B is not present with some, or not with 
every C, for to what the middle is not present, to tiiis, both to 
every, and to none, the first will be consequent. For let the 
terms, "animal," "man," "white," be supposed, afterwards 
from amongthose white things, of which man is not predicated, 
let "swan" and "snow" be taken ; hence "animal" is predi- 
cated of every individual of the one, but of no individual of the 
I Ei lets] '''''^''' wherefore there will not be a syllogism.^ 

Again, let A be present with no B, but B not be 
present with some C, let the terms also be "inanimate," 
"man," "while," then let "swan" and "snow" betaken from 
those white things, of which man is not predicated, for inani- 
mate IB predicated of every individual of the one, but of bo 
! EMiapieiai '^dividual of the other,§ Once more, since it is 

indefinite for B not to be present with some C, 
(for it is truly asserted, that it is not present with some C, 
whether it is present with none, or not with every C,) such 
terms being taken, so as to be present with none, there will 
be no syllogism (and this has been declared before). Where- 
fore it is evident, that when the terms are thus, tliere will not 
be a Byllogism, since if one could be, there could be also one 
in these, &nd in like manner it may be shown, if even an uni- 
7 Nor when 'crsal negative be taken. Nor will there by any 
i»thBn{uRi- means be a syllogism, if both particular inter- 
■"'"■ "*'■ vals ' be predicated either as affirmative or nega- 
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tire, or the one affirmative and tlie other negative, or the one 
tiwlefinite, or the other delinile, or both indefinite ; but let the 

"■mmal," "white," "atone."* 

From what Las been said, then, it is evident, that if there 
he » pMticnlar syllogism in this figure, the temis must ne- 
eanrily be aa we have said, and that if the terras be thus, 
Aen will necessarily be a syllogism, but by no ^ i^isua.po- 
maata if tbey are otherwise. It is also clear, that ■""- i^^ i^ 
■H tbe syllogisms in this figure are perfect,' for pJ^E^^dcom- 
lU are perfected through tbe first assumptions ; and J£''™'!j^ 
thai all problemis are demonstrated by this figure, Rnnmiion ssd 
r«r by this, to be present with all, and with none, '"«'"°"- 
and with some, and not with mhhc, (are proved,) and such I 
tail the first figure.* 



Chap. V Of the tecortd Flffure. 

WHE3itlieaaine(middleterm)is present with every i. Jinua. b., 
individual, (of the one^) but with none, (of the Sm!'S°ih'fhi 
otber,) or is present to every or to none of each, pmib™ otuw 

nQDm.' ' IviimiiAa,' qaoaiam daobos extremis termioia incluililar, eorum- 



b 7. Something wiiile ! L not I "> Something while ! jj j,. 



Some mu t -^ ^ 
Br«r}' man U u 



No si 






' Pot ilie special uid general rulei of syllagiim, lee the common 
Lotto. It it ■nffictenl to otuerre here, tlut the Aristotelian dictum is 
dlfeMly sp[>licnb1e only lo Iho first fipue, which is therefore the type of 
aO (flliigiams. and that tbe special rules, as laid down by Felnu Hispa- 
BBt, muy all be found in this and the following dtapters. 

* On ihe Irtm iifo^Xitiurra, compare Aleiander Schol. p. 150, b. iL 
vilh ihi* plaw. aod also with Topics, i. 4. Schol. p, '256, a. 14, here, it 
is oacd a* ittroiijura, or " qosationea." upon which ride Aldrich, cap. 3, 
The trrm i7X7fura. is employed, as Pacius thinks, by Arislolle. because 
of hia iUuslraiiDn of syllogisms by geometrical ligurea. Vide Waitz, vol. 
t. »<^ The inrenlion of Ihe fonnh figure (disowned by Aristoile) is 
attribuled by Arerrois lo Galen. Tponc, or mood, is not used in Ald- 
nck'a SFIUB by Aristotle, except, perhaps, in llie SSth chapter of lliis 
In the same meaning, Aristoile uses rrwinc in An. i. '26. Upon 
Ep^fCict and im perfect mooda, (ide Whately and Aldrich,(Man»el'a Ed.) 
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terms— no per- * figure of tliia kind I call the second figure. 
(Mt syiioBumi The middle term' also in it, I call that which 
h»«no«ioir 18 predicated of both extremes, and the ex- 
""^J'""'.'"^- trernes I denominate those of which this inid- 
tbmiu quan- die is predicated, the greater extreme being 
'"^' that which ia placed near tjie middle, but the 

lesa, that which is farther from the middle. Now the mid- 
dle ia placed beyond the extremes, and is first in posi- 
tion ; wherefore by no means will there be & perfect syllo- 
gism ia tliia figure. There may however be one,* 
gitm.' ' """ ^'^^^ when the terms are, and are not, univei-sal,' 
and if they be universal there will be a syllogism 
when the middle is present with all and with none, to 
which ever extreme the negation is added,^ hut by no means 
in any other way. For let M he predicated of do N, but of 
every ; since then a negative proposition is convertible, N 
will bo present with no M ; but M was supposed to be pre- 
sent with every O, wherefore N will be present with no 0, 
for this has been proved before. Again, if M be present with 
every N, but with no O, neither will be present with any M, 
for if M be present with no 0, neither will be present with 
any M; but M was present with every N, hence also will 
be present with no N ; for agfun the first figure is produced ; 
since however a negative proposition is converted, neither wiU 
N be present with any O ; hence there will be the same syUo- 
{psm. We may also demonstrate the same things, by a de- 
duction to the impossible ; it is evident therefore, that when 
the terms are thus, a syllogism, though not a perfect one, is 
produced, for the necessary ia not only perfected from first as- 
j Prom dni- sumptions, hut from other things also.* If also 
mat (fflrin- M IS predicated of every N and of every O, there 

' Aristotle gives a separate definitioa of the three terma in each figure. 
Cicero and others call tke middle " argiiiDciitum." 

' There is in this expression an ellipse of jrpi^ rbv irtpov, the phrase 
means slriclly that one term ia predicated universally, i. e. of the whole 
of — the other; Upo;, is not properl}' a prsmiae in Aristotle. 

* Whichever denies, if the other only affirms. 

' i. e. a necessary conclusion. Syllogism is. in lis striclcat sense, a 
logical deduction or inference, and ofton appeal^ used in this way by 



.. Every animal is asnhstance Every animal is a, sQbslaiice 
Every man is an animal. No stone ia an animal. 
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will not be a syllogism, kt the terms of being stiT«ihi 
prestrnt be "substance," "animal," "man," and of "°™^"" 
not being present " substance," " animal," " stone," 
the midiUe term "substance."* Nor will there ' Eiainple[i.) 
Uien be a. sjUogiam, when M is neither predicated of any N, 
Dor of any O, let the terms of being present be " line," " ani- 
"" but of not beiEg present, "line," . „ „,,,„. 

9 evident, that if there is a syllogism when the 
8 are universaJ, the latter must necessaiily be, as we said 
M the beginning,' for if they are otherwise, no necessary (con- 
clusion) follows. But if the middle be universal in respect to 
aiber eictreme, when universal belongs to the major either 
affirmatively or negatively, but to the minor particularly, and 
in a manner opposite to the universal, (I mean by opposition, 
if the univerBol be negative, hut the particular atfirmativc, or 
if the universal is affirmative, but the particular negative,) it 
ia necessary that a pBrticular negative syllogism i, wiien iim 
should result. For if M is present with noN, but JJfj'yj^fn^ 
with a certain O, N must necessarily not be pre- i ot o, ihEcon- 
»enl with a certain O, for since a negative propo- "'"''"'' " "■ 
dition is convertible, N will be present with no M, but M was 
by hypothesis present with a certain O, ivherefore N will not 
be present with a certain 0, for a syllogism is produced in 
Ihe tint figure. 

Again, if M is present with every N, but not with a certain 
O, N must of necessity not be present with a certain O, for 
if ii IB present with every O, and M is predicated of every N, 

^ 2. No uiimal u a lino Ho animal is n line 

No nun is a lina No itLone is ii line 

I* One ftllirm&tiTe and Ihe other ne^tive. Taylur unta cb.Ioko"c and 
*~iLi*e> for the luaal eKpTeuions affirmalive uid negntive. wliercns in 
totle icarff TOpicic alwnyt signitiaa aQlnna.tiie, and ia upuused in urtpij- 
^^ VideSirW. Httmiltoii.Ed. Rev. No. 115. 
b* 3. Not «*eiy iubsumce is an Nol every thing while is an aui- 
animid inaJ 

Every crov is an nnimnl Ever; crow is ui animal 

Every ciow is a subaUmtc. No ciov is while. 
Bx. 4. Some subiUnce ia an uiimal Some substance is an animal 
Xii itone is an animal Nu scicni^o is an animal 

Every sluae \i Bubslance. No science U subslance. 
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M must ncceesarUy be present with eveiy O, but it was sup- 
posed not to be present with a. certtun O, and if M is present 
with every N, and not with every O, there will be a syUogisni, 
that N is not present with every 0, and the demonstration 
I will be the same. But if M is predicated of every O, but not 
I of every N, there will not bo a syllogism ; let the terras of 
" animal," " substance," " crow," and of absence 
"animal," "white," "crow ;"• neither will there 
be a ayllogiam when M is predicated of no O, but of 
■ certain N, let the terras of presence be "animal," "substance," 
iEiampie(4) "stone," but of absence, "animal," "substance," 

When therefore universal is opposed to particular, we have 
declared when there will, and when there will not, be a syllogism ; 
but when the propositions are of the same quality,' 
™1( bMrjire- as both being negative or affirmative, there will not 
' by any means be a syllogism. For first, let them be 
' 7e, and let the universal belong to the major 
'"""" extreme, as let M be present with no N, and not be 

' present with a certain 0, it may happen therefore that N 
shall be present with every and with no O ; let the terms of 
t Enun 1 (s universal absence be " black," " snow," " ani- 
mal ;"\ but we cannot take the terms of universal 
presence, if M is present with a certwn 0, and with a certain 
not present. For if N is present with every O, but M with 
no N, M will be present with no O, but by hypothesis, it was 
present with some O, wherefore it is not possible thus to assume 
the terms. We may prove it nevertheless from the indefinite,' 



mple (3.) 
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' Tavloi 
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fotma." 


■ forgets that the ailinnalion and nEgalion ot 
latlimde procured bj an illugical imbiguity. 


Buhle, ■ 


on con- 
" etidem 


Ex. 5, 


. No snow ia bluck 
Some animal is not black 
So animal ie enow. 










Taylor. 


whether 




El. 6. 


. Every swan is while 
Some Blonc ia while 
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for since M was truly asserted not to be with aome certaii 

even if it is present with no O ; yet being present with n' 

there was not a syllogism, it is evident, that neither now will 

there be one. Again, let them* he affirmative, 

and let the universal be similarly assnraed, e. g, L^ii'i'ona"' ■*" 

let M be present with every N, and with a certain 

O, N may happen therefore to be present, both with every 

and with no O, let the terms of being present with none, be 

"white," "swan," "8now;"t but we cannot as- ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

enroe the terms of being present with every, for 

the reason which we have before stated, but it may be shown 

from the -indelintte.f But if the universal be 

joined to theminorextreme, andM is present with 

no O, and is not present with some certain N, it is possible 

fur N to be present with every and with no ; let ihe terms 

of presence be "white," "animal," "crow," but of absence, 

" whit*," " atone," " crow." § But if tlie proposi- £(jn,pij ,^ 

tions are affirmative, let the terms of absence be 

"•white," "animal," "snow," of presence, "white," "animal," 

"swan."! Tlierefore it is evident, when the pro- .. 

poei^ons are of the same quality, and the one 

Dnivcrsal, but the other particular, that there is by no means 

a syllogism. Neither, however, will there be one, if a thing 

be present to some one of each term, or not present, or to the 

one, hat not to the other, or to neither universally, or indefinitely, 

let the common terms of all be "white," "ani- -^ i iiii) 

mal," "man;" "white,"" animal," "iiianimate."1t 

Wherefore it is evident, from what we have stated, that if 
ifae terms subsist towards each other, as has been said, there 
ly a syllogism, and if there be a syllogism, the 



imple (7.) 



unpl. [9,) 



lermB must thus subsist. 

Ki. S. Some DJiiinat is not while 



U 10. Some onimnl ! 



s also clear that all syllogisms 
Some stone is not white 



Ji animal. 


No crow ia a alone. 


white 


Some animal ia white 




Every Bwnn ia while 


mimd. 


tilery awan ia an tuiimal. 



^, ! while Some animal ! 
I white Something inan 
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in this figure are imperfect, for all of tbem are produced from 
certain assumptions, which are either of necessity in the terms, 
or are admitted as hypotheses, as when we demonstrate by the 
impossible. Lastly, it appears that an affirmative 
tire coDchuioa syllogism is not produced in this figure, but all 
in this fignie. ^^ negative, both the universal and also the 

particular.^ 

Chap. VI. — Of Syllogisms in the third Figure. 

1. xxiiuar. When with the same thing one is present with 
^e!*it*dia- ©vexy, but the other with no individual, or both 
racteristic— the with cvcry, or with none, such I call the third 
•ubjet^ o/both figure ; and the middle in it, I call that of which 
premi8es---no y^Q predicate both, but the predicates the ex- 
gism in this tremes, the greater extreme being the one more 
figure. remote from the middle, and the less, that which 

is nearer to the middle. But the middle is placed beyond the 
extremes, and is last in position ; now neither will there be a 

perfect syllogism, even in this figure, but there 
guin!' * *^"**^ '^^y ^ one,* when the terms are joined to the 

middle, both universally, and not universally. 
Now when the terms are universally so, when, for instance, 
P and R are present with every S, there will be a syllogism, 
so that P will necessarily be present with some certain R, for 
since an affirmative is convertible, S will be present to a cer- 
tain R. Wherefore since P is present to every S, but S to 
sonle certain R, P must necessarily be present with some R, 
for a syllogism arises in the first figure. We may also make 

the demonstration through the impossible, and by 
iiirciv iK04^. exposition.2 For if both are present with every 

S, if some S is assumed, (e. g.) N, both P and R 

' For the special rules and necessary negative conclusion in this figure, 
vide Whately and Aldrich ; and for the principles of the several figures, 
compare Hill's Logic. The enumeration of distinct axioms for the second 
and third figures, occurs in Lambert Nues Organon, part i. ch. 4, sect. 
232. According to him, the use of the second figure is for the discovery 
and proof of differences in things ; and of the third, for those of examples 
and exceptions. 

. 2 The method called tKOitris signifies by exhibiting an individual case, 
" exponere sensui," hence a syllogism with singular premises is called 
" syllogismus expositorius." It is doubtful whether Aristotle regarded 




will be present with this, wherefore P will be present with t 
eerUin R, and if R is preeent with every S, but P is prcseM 
with no 8, tiiere will be a Bjllogism, so that P will be neces* 
Mrily inferred as not present with a certain B ; for the sam^ 
mode of demonstration will take place, the propoaition R 9 
being converted ; this may also be demonstrated by the im< 
possible, as in the former syllogisms. Bat if R ia present 
wiih DO S, but P with every S, there will not be a syllogism ; 
lei the lerms of presence be " animal," " horse," " man," hut 
of absence "animal," "inanimate," "man."* ^ ^^ 
Xeitber when both are predicated of no S, will 
there be » syllogism, let the terms of presence be " animal, " 
"hotae," "inanimate," but of absence "man," ^ E^m-ij-,', 
"horse," inanimate," the middle " inanimate." f 
Wherefore also in this figure it is evident, when there will, 
■ml wheiti there will not, be a syllogism, the 
terms being universal, fur when both terms are p'lEmiio ■ 
affirmative, there will be a syllogism, in which it Jj!^j™"j'i" 
will be concluded that extreme is with a cer- Byiioniim, 
lain extreme,' but when both terms are negative ""bJ^™!! 
there will not be. When however one is negative ">o maior 
and the other affirmative, and the major is nega- bepeKui°i 
dvo btic the other affirmative, there will be a syl- a^j^"'""' 
iogUm, that the extreme is not present with 
a certain extreme, but if the contrary there will not be. 

If indeed one be universal in respect to the middle,' and the 
other particular, both being affirmative, syllogism is neeessarily 
produced, whichever term be universal. For if R is present 
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iht ttBiatt as a Ej'llagiam UM, 

Ki. 1. Evctj' man is lui animal 
Ko man is t. horse 
E*eiy tioise u no noiinal. 

Ex. 2. NolbinE iaaniinate ts lui a 



Vide Aquinas, Opusc. ii. Zabarella, 
Etery man b ui animal 



Nuthing in 

NoUiing inanimate is 



Notiung inanimale is a horse Nolhrng 

Every hone is «a animal. Ku iLursu 

, a. iha maiot with the minor. 

9i.a. Univeraally piedicated oriho midtlle. 

Ex. 3. Eieiy naiinal in animale 

Some animal ii nut a man 
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with every S, but P with a certain S, P must necesBarily be 
present with a certain R, for since the affirmative is convert- 
ible, S will be present with a certain P, eo that since R is 
present to every S, and S wilh & certain P, R will also be 
present with a certain P, wherefore also P will be present with 
a certain R. Again, ii' R is present with a certain S, but F is 
present with every S, P must necessarily be present with a 
certain R, for the mode of demonstration is the same, and 
these things may he demonstrated like the former, both by 
the impossible, and by exposition. If however one be affirm- 
ative, and the other negative, and the affirmative be universiU, 
when the minor is affirmative there will be a ajllogism ; for 
if R is present with every S, and P not present with a certain 
S, F must abo necessarily not he present with a certain R, 
since if P is present with every R, and R with every S, P 
will also he present with every S, hut it is not present, and 
this may also he shown without deduction, if some S be taken 
with which P is not present. But when the major ia affirm- 
ative there will not be a syllogism, e. g. if P is present with 
every S, hut R ia not present with a certain S ; let the tenns 
• E I (3 1 "^^ being universally present with be " animate," 
^" "man," "animal,"* But it ia not possible to 
take the terms of universal negative, if R is present with a 
certain S, and with a certain 8 is not present since if P is 
present with every S, and R with a certain S, P will also be 
present with a certain R, but it was supposed to be present 
with no R, therefore we must assume the same as in the former 
Gylli^sms. As to declare something not present with a cer- 
tain thing is indeiinite, so that also which is not present with 
any individual, it is true to say, is not present with a certMn 
individual, but not being present with any, there vras no syl- 
logism, (therefore it is evident there will be no syllogism).' 

' i. e. when it 13 aasumed not to be present with it certain indmduiil. 
*Ex. 4. Somclhing wild is an animal Something wiM ia an uiitoal 
Notliing wild is a man Nothing wild is science 

EvHiy man is an animal. No science is an animal. 

Ex. 5. Something wild ia not an ani- Somelliins wild is not an animal 



Bnt if the negative term be universal, (jet the particular af- 
finnative.) when the major ia negative, but the minor aflirm- 
tlive, there will be a syllogism, lor if P ia present with no S, 
Imi R is present with a certwn S, P will not be present with 
A certain R, and ^ain there will be the first figure, the pra- 
posttioa R S being converted. But when the minor is aega- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism ; let the terms of presence 
be "animal," "man," "wild," but of absence, "animal," 
" science," " wild," the middle of both, " wild," " , „ 
Nor will there be a syllogism when both are ne- *™p^ 
gative, the one universal, the other particular : let the terms 
of absence when the minor is universal as to the middle, be 
"animal,'' "science," "wild," (of presence, " ani- ^^^ ^ 
tatl," "man," "wild)."f When however the 
major is uoiTcrsal, but the minor particular, let the terms of I 
■beence be "crow," "snow," "white ;"J but of , eibb le/ai 
presence we cannot take the terms, if R is present 
with some S, and with some is not present, since if F is present 
with every It, but li with some S, P will also be present w' ' 
some S, but it was supposed to be present with no S, indeed 
it may be proved from the indefinite. Neither if each ex- 
treme be presenter not presentwithacerlain middle, will there 
beasyllc^sm ; or ifone be present and the other not ; orifonebe 
with aoroe individual and the other with not every or indefinitely. 
But let the common terms of all be, "animal," "man," "white," 
"animal," "inanimate," "white."§ Wherefore , . 

it is clear in this figure also, when there will 
and when there will not be a syllogism, and that when the 
terms are disposed as we have stated, a syllogism of necessity 
subsists, and that there should be a syllogism, it is necessary 
that the terms should be thus. It is also clear g. Naunitirui 
that all syllogisms ia this figure are imperfect, for ""'i"*™' ''»- 



L 7. Somolhing wbita ! jj^j,^} an Some thing while 1/ 
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Aristotle's organon. [book i. 

lived from luii they are all perfected bj' certain assumptions, nnd 
flflu«. tjmt ^f^ universal conclusion either negative or af- 

flrmatiTe, cannot be drawn from this figure.' 

•. Vn. — Of the three first Figurei, and of the CmnpUtion 
of Incomplete Syllogisms. 

In all the figures it appears that when a syllogism is not pro- 
duced, both terms being affirmative, or negative, {and par- 
ticular,^) nothing, in short, results of a necessary character; 
but if the one be affirmative and tbe other nega- 
niiHbeAoci, tivc, the negative being universally taken, there 
Sero'wUi''^^' isalwaysasyllogismoftliB minor extreme with the 
conciuiion In major. For example, if A is present with every 
noc^ii pr^i"'" or with some B, but B is present with no C, the 
Mirfofihe propositions being converted, C must necessarily 
not be present with some A ; so also in the otb«r 
figures, for a syllogism is always produced hy conversion : 
again, it is clear that an indefinite taken for a particular afBrm- 
atire, will produce the same syllogism in all the figures. 

Moreover it is evident that all incomplete syllogismfl 
are completed by means of the first figure, for all of them 
are concluded, either ostensively or per impossibile, but 
in both ways the fi,rst figure is produced : being osten- 
sively" completed, (the first figure is produced,) 
runuu-t. j^g^ygg jj]^ uf t],gn, ,^re concluded hy conversion, 
but conversion produces the first figure : but if they are de- 

' Vide Hill, p. 196 ; aiao Whattly, pp. 60 and Gl. For the naes of 
llie liiree tiEiirea aliio Aldiich, iii. 8. 

' The words "and particular " are omitted byWaili. 

' Tijlor tranalates this "demonstratively." " Simplici et reclft de- 
monBtralione." Buhlo. Hednclion is eipreaaed by the verb Av^yioBai, 
never (iiraytoOai. Mangel. He ie also ngbt in drawing altentiun tu Ihe 
ineorreclness of the phrase, "reductioad impossibile;" itniiEhl to be 
'■ per deduulionem nd impOBaibtle, or elliptically, per impOflaibile." The 
general phrase ia a palpable absurdity. Vide An. ii. II, C. Upon Iha 
nature of the d-Kafuyii ilg ri dluvarav, wherein, after all, tbe word do« 
not mean reduction, sec Mansel's Logic, Appendix, note G. The anti- 
iheais to tiiHTiKit, is H viraBiBtaie. CI. ch. 'ii of Ibis Ist book of Ana- 
lytics: also Whatety, book ii. cb. 3, sect. 5 and G. Although ibe io' 
direct ntooda have heen attributed lo the iuTeuIion of Tbenphraslua, by 
Ale:;ander, (Schal. p. Ib3,) we find two of them recugniHcd he(G bj 
Arislollc, and IIle olier three in Anal. Prior, ii. 1, 



moQstratpd per impoasibile, (there will be Btill tic first figure,) 
because the false being nasumed, a. syllogism arises in ibe first 
fignre. For example, in the liist figure, if A and B arc present 
witheveryC, it can be shown that A is presentwith some B, for 
if A 18 present with no B, but B is present with every C, A will 
be present with no C ; but it was supposed thiit A was present 
with every C, and in like manner it will happen in other in- 

It is also possible to reduce all syllogisms j aUivUo- 
10 nniversal syllogisms in the first figure. For gfiin" nwy bg 
those in the second, it is evident, are completed ,erlLja m^ 
ihnwgh these, yet not all in like manner, but J"/;'^"". 
the ooivcrsal by conversion of the negative, and oI^°?wio'u. 
each of the particular, by deduction per impos- '"^'•>™''- i 

nbile. Now, particular syllogisms in the first figure ere com-l 
pleted through themselves, but may in the second figure bft '| 
demonslraied by deduction to the impossible. For example, 
if A is present with every B, but B with a certain C, it can 
be shown that A will be present with a certain C, for if A is 
presem with no C, but is present with every B, B will be 
present with no C, for we know this by the second figure. So 
also will the demonstration be in the case of a negative, for if 
A is present with no B, but B is present with a certain C, 
A will not be present with a ceriain C, since if A is present 
with every C, and with no B, B will be present with no C, 
■ad this was the middle figure. Wherefore, aa all syllogisms 
in ihe middle figure are reduced to nniversal syllogisms in the 
first figure, but particular in the first are reduced to those in 
the middle figure, it is clear that particular will he reduced to 
nniversal syllogisms in the first figure. Those, however, in the J 
third, when the terms tire universal, are immediately completed m 
throogh those syllogismfl;"' but when particular ,. " 

(tETTna) are assumed (they are completed) through yamis or itis 
paniciilar syllogisms in the first figure : but these \ f "' '^Situ- 
have been reduced to those.f so that also particu- i"".. 
l«r syllogisms in the third figure (are reducible 
to the same). Wherefore, it is evident that all can be re- 
duced to universal syllogisms in the first figure ; and we have 
therefore shown how syllogisms de iuesse and de nun incsse 

' Bj El deduction lo an abaurJily. 



abistotxb's oeganok. 

Bubaist, both those which are of the same figure, with refer- 
ence to themselves, and those which art) of different figures, 
also with reference to each other. ■ 



Cbap. YUl.— Of Syllogisms dencedfro! 
Propuiitions. 



: two neceisary 



VitieiT f Since however l« exist, to exist necessarily, and 
■fiiDRumi.vii. to esist contingently are different, (for many 
le^udihM'e tilings esist, but not from necessity, and others 
Trf. iwi.oio. neither necessarily, nor in short exist, yet may hap- 
irfStScuTct pen to exist,) it is evident that there will be a 
Whauiy, b. !. different syllogism from each of these, and from the 
l^rma not being alike ; but one Byllogism will con- 
sist of those which are necessary, another of absolute, and a third 
J jj of contingent. In necessary ayllogisiaB it will 

•yiinaiBmB re- almost always be the same, as in the case of abso- 
«n™ihi^'"" '"^"^ Bubsiatencea,' for the terms being similarly 
which an Bbio- placed in both absolute existence, and in existing, 
or not of necessity, thero will and there will not 
be a syllogism, except that there will be a difference in neces- 
sary or non-necessary subsistence being added to the terms. 
For a negative is in like manner convertible, and we assign 
eimilarly to be in tho whole of a thing, and to be (predicated) 
of every. In the rest then it will be shown by the SBrae 
manner, through conversion, that the conclusion is necessary, 
as in the case of being present ; but in the middle figure, when 
the universal is affirmative, and the particular negative, and 
again, in the third figure, when the universal is affirmative, 
but the particular negative, the demonstration will not be in 
the like manner ; but it is necessary that proposing something 
with which either extreme is not present, we make a syllogism 
of this, for in respect of these there will be a necessary (conclu- 
sion). If, on the other hand, in respect to the proposed term, 
there is a necessary conclusion, thero will be also one (a neces- 
sary conclusion) of some individunl of that term, for what is 
proposed ia pert of it, and each syllogism is formed under its 
own appropriate figure. 

' i. e. Pure caiegpricali. 
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E sometimes happens also that when one pro- 
ntion U necessary, a. necessary syllogism arises,' 
aM however from either proposition indifferently, 
bat from the one that contains the greater ex- 
treme.* For example, if A is assumod to he 
necessarily present or not present with B, hut B 
to be alone present with C, for the premises heiog 
thus assumed, A will necessarily be present or 
not with C ; for since A is or is not necessarily present with 
erery B, but C is something belonging to B, C 
will evidently of necesaity be one of these." If, Iii|lni,7'^A 
ugain, A B (the major) is not necessary, but B 
C (the mioor) is necessary, there will not be a necessary con- 
closion, for if there be, it will happen that A ia necessarily 
present with a certain B, both by the first and the third 
figure, but this is false, for B may happen to be a thing of 
that kind, that A may uot he present with any thing of it. 
Besides, it is evident from the terms, that there will not be a 
necess&ry conclusion, as if A were " motion," B " animal," 
and C "man," for "man" is necessarily "an animal," but 
neither are "animal" nor "man" necessarily "mored;" so 
also if A B is negative, for there is the same de- ^^ 

monstration. In particular ayllogisras, however, nom™? ^ ^| 
if the universal is necessary, the conclusion will ^^ 

also be necessary, but if the particular be, there will not be a - ■■ 
necessary conclusion, neither if the universal premise be nega- 
tive nor affirmative. Let then, in the first place, the universal 
be necessary, and let A be necessarily present with every B, 

\fi Theophnutui and Eudemua allowed a necesaarir concliuiDn lo foUoifl^^H 
Ml two neccBiary yiemises only. Vide Alci. Apbr. ^^M 

' H^ari ncceiuna. necessHrio aliqaid iaesse concluditur. Buhle. ^H 
t> 1. Every animsl ia moved No animal la moved ' ■' 

][ ianeccswr? thai wnneltun; It iinecedaary that something while 

white should be an animal should not be an nnimal 
Thereiore somelluDg white ii Theicfore lomolliing while i> not 

This is not necesHry. for it [This ia not 
might pusaibl^ not be moTtd.] may be n 



pfpsaary, because it 
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but B only be present with ti certain C ; it is necessary therefore 
tl»t A Bhoulilofnecessity be preaentwith a certain 
•^i.^e.ti Joined Q^ fgr Q ig under" B, aod A was of necessity pre- 
sent with every B. The same will occur if the 
Byllogism be negative, for the demonatratian will be the same, 
but if the particular be necessary, the conclusion will not be 
t i.e.tiiougiiii necessary, for nothing impossible results, f as nei- 
"""T^lon^ ther in universal syllogisms- A similar conse- 
Bdmitto!. quence will resnlt also in n^atives ; (let the 
J EiBiopieii.) j^^jjjg jje) "motion," "animal," " white." $ 

Cbap. X.— Oftte same in the second Figure. 

' 1 iniheiecnnii ^ ^^^ second figure, if the negative premise be 
tgatt, whto B necessary, the conclusion will also he necessary, 
iirfned wfth'a but if tho affirmative (he necessaiy, the conclu- 
tbeconX'fion *'*"^' ™^'^ ^°^ ^ necessary. For first, let the 
foUan itae oe- negative be necessary, and let it not be possible 
nry p'rcltMM — ^'^'^ -^ *" ^^ '" ^^7 ^' '*"* '^^ '' ^ present with 
Example and C alono ; as then a negative proposition may be 
^' converted, B cannot be present with any A, but 

A is with every C, hence B cannot be present with any C, 
) Le. beiangi for C is uiider§ A. In like manner also, if the 
irTiie cnncin- "^g^''"^ ^^ added to C,|| for if A cannot be with 
(Inn iriiibo any C, neither can C be present with any A, but 
necesisiy. ^ j^ ^jjjj^ ti\(;ry B, SO neither can C be present 

with any B, as the first figure will again be produced ; 
wherefore, neither can B be present with C, Mnoe it is simi- 
s. ifthfgmrm- larly converted. IS, however, the afiirmative pre- 
*"'" «w"'"^"' "*'** ^ necessary, the conclusion will not be 
oiuiiaawfli necessary; for let A necessarily be present with 
"" ""■ every B, and alone not be present with any C, 

then the negative being converted, we have the first figure ; 
but it was shown in the first, that when the major negative 
(proposition) is not necessary, neither will the conclusion be 
necessary, so that neither in these will there be a necessary 
fi e In lyHe- conclusion.^ Once more, if the conclusion is 
_i.i..'...i.. necessary, it results that C is not necessarily pre- 
sent with a certain A, for if B is necessarily pre- 
sent with no C, neither will C he necessarily pre- 
sent with any B, but B is present necessarily with 
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k certain A, if A is neceaaarily present with every B. HenC^ 
ii is necessary that C eliuultl not lie present with a certain A ; 
then ia, however, nothing to prevent such an A being as- 
■amed, with which universally C may be preiient. More- 
oTCT, it can be shown by exposition ol' the terms, that the 
cmdosion is not simply necessary, but necessary from the 
momption of these, e. g. let A be "animal," B "man," C 
" white," and let the propositions be similarly assumed : for it is 
possible for an animal to be with nothing "white," then nei- 
Uior will "man" be present with any thing white, yet not 
from necessity, for it may happen for "man" to be "white," 
ytt not so long as "animal" is present with nothing "white," 
so that from these assumptions there will be a necessary con- 
cliuico, but not simply necessary. 

Thesamcwillhappcainparticiilar syllogisms, for J^,J™|J!}' 
when the negative proposition is universal and ne- iicuiui, 
oessary, the conclusion also will be nece8SBry,but when the alhrm- 
aiive is universal and necessary, and the negative • Tsyiar in- 
particular,* the conclusion will not be necessary, np^"*"^."* 
First, (hen, let there be an universal and necessary wMet, vnrdi 
negative, and let A not possibly be present with BeV[,™'ijS^ 
any B, bat with a certain C. Since, therefore, a w«iu. 
negative proposition is convertible, B can neither be possibly 
present with any A, but A is with a certain C, so that of 
necessity B is not present with a certain C. Again, let there 
be an universal and necessary affirmative, and let the affirm- 
ative be attached to B, if then A is necessarily present with 
every B, but is not with a certain C, B is not with a certain 
C it is dear, yet not from necessity, since there will be the 
aame terms for the demonstration, as were taken in the case 
of universal syilt^sms. Neither, moreover, will the conclu- 
sion be neoeasary, if a particular necessary negative -be t«ken 
*■ the demonstration is through the same terms. 

Ch*p. XL—O/lheianuinthalhirdFtffwe. 

Is the last figure, when the terms are nniversally i.inthbflgnn 
joined to the middle,' and both premises aie IJfttte'newi. 
affirmative, if either of them be necessary, tlie >»T. "^ '«** 

' That is, are predicated of it. 
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*r_^"^|i"^ conclusion will also be necessary ; and if one be 
tKj. negative, but the other nffinnatiTe, when the 

negative is necessary, the conclusion will be also aeceasary, 
but wben the affirmative (is so, the conclusion) will not be 

necessary. For first, let both propositions be' 

affiiTQativG, and let A and B be present vrith 
every C, and let A C be a necessary (proposition). Since 
then B is present with every C, C will also be present with 
a certain B, because an universal is converted into a parti- 
cular : so that if A is necessarily present with every C, and 
C with a certain B, A must also be necessarily present with 
a i beioiin "' Certain B, for B is under C,* hence the first figure 
lo ii- again arises. In like manner, it can be also de- 

indcui!. nionatrated if B Cis a necessary (proposition), for 

C is converted with a certain A, so that if B is necessarily 
present with every C, (but C with a certain A,) B will also 
of necessity be present with a certain A. Again let A C be 
a negative (proposition), but B C affirmative, and let the 
negative be necessary ; as tbei-efore an affirmative pro- 
position is convertible, C wiU be present with some certain 
B, but A of necessity with no C, neither will A necessarily 

be present with some B, for B is under C. But 
' if the affirmative is necessary, there will not be a 

necessary conclusion ; for let B C be affirmative 
and necessary, but A C negative and not necessary ; since 
then the affirinative is converted C will also be with a cer- 
tain B of necessity ; wherefore if A is with no C, but C with 
a certain B, A will also not be present with a certain B, but 
. y^^^ ^^ J not from necessity, for it has been shown by the 
first figure,! t^»t when the negative proposition 
is not necessary, neither wilt the conclusion be necessary. 
Moreover this will also be evident from the terms, for lei A 

' Tajlor, by migtakc, reads "necessary." 
Ex, 1. No horse is good 

It is necessary Uitt evay horse should be an animal 
Therefore soiue acinial is not good. 

Ei. 2. No horse \ ''.'^^ 






. Some aniuml does not 1 
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be "good," B "animal," and C " liorae," it happens therefora I 
that " good " is with no " horse," but " animal " is necessarily I 
present witb every " horse," but it is not however necessary I 
that a certain "animal" should not be "good," for every | 
" animal " may posaibly be " good."* Or if this , , 
is not possible, (viz, that every animal is good,) we 
must assume another term, as " to wake," or " to Bleep," for I 
every "animal "is capable of these, t If then the ^ Ejjnipi5(j_j 1 
terms are universal in respect to tbe middle, it has ' 

been shown when there will be a, necessary conclusion. 

But if one term is universally but the other j ifoneimi- 
particularly (predicated of the middle), and both ^''"1^ {^j, 
propositions arc affirmative, when the universal is HECctsaiy ihe 
necessary the conclusion will also be necessary, ^^"™''bBi 
for the demonstration is the same as before, since noi when'r ii i 
the particular affirmative is convertible. If there- """""r' I 
lore B is necessarily present with every C, but A is under C, 
B must also necessarily be present with a certain A,' and if 
B is with a certain A, A must also be present necessarily with 
a certain B, for it is convertible ; the same will also occur if 
A C be a necessary universal proposition, for B is under C. 
But if the particular be necessary, there will not be a neces- 
sary conclusion, for let B C be particular and necessary, and 
A present with every C, yet not of necessity, B C then being i 
(Mnvertcd we have the first figure, and the univereal propo- 
sition is not necessary, but the particular is necessary, but I 
when the propositions are thus there was not a necessary ci 
elusion,! 80 that neither will there be one in the 
caseof these.§ Moreover this is evident from the l£,™]i,()] i 
terms, for let A be "wakefulness," B "biped," but ' ' 

C, "animal ;" B then must necessarily be present with a cer- 

' This aucceeding clauao is omitled by Taylor, Ihaugli lead by Buhle ' 
and Wailz. 

Ei. 3. Every C in A. 

„ - ,1. . _ ( C should be B , 

"""^^^^T'l"" ^"""'iB should be C 1 

. Sdma B is A. 



I Ex. 4. Every animal wakea 

It ii necEGSsry that eome asitncil should be biped 
Some biped wakea. 
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tain C, but A may happen to be present with every C, and 
yet A 13 not necessarily so with B, for a certain " biped " need 

not "sleep" or "wake."* So also we may de- 
. Ejan,pi5(V| monatrate it by the same terms if A be particular 

and necessary.t But if one term be atfirmative 
and the other negative, when the universal proposition is ne- 
gative and necessary, the conclusion will also be neeessaiy, 
for if A happens to no C, but B is present with a certain C, 
A must necessarily not be present with a certain B. But 
3 whenihe when the affirmative is assumed as necessary, 
sfarmBtivp i> whether it be universal or particular, or particular 
Aot^TS when negative, there will not be a necessary concluaion, 
oiiaaiuined, for we fflay allege the other same (reasons 
bs a nerrusry against it), as in the former cases.' But let the 
eoncimton. terms when the universal affirmative ia necessary 
tEiamieis) ^ "wakefulness," "animal," "man," the middle 

"man."J But when the particulor affirmative is 
necessary, let the terms be "wakefulness," "animal," " white," 
for "animal" must necessarily be with something "white," but 
"wakefulness" happens to be with nothing " white," and it 

is not necessary that wakefulness should not be 
) Eianipi*[J.) with a certain animal.5 But when the negative 

particular is necessary, let the terms be "biped," 

"motion," "animal," and the middle term, 

" animal" [I 



EumplelS.! 



E1.5. 



It is necessary Qiat sai 

mal stiould be a bi; 

Every animal wakea 

Somelhing ihit waki 



Every ai 






Because by Teduclioii to tlie Rret figure llie minor will be neecsasry, 
ike mnjoi pure^ hence no uecessiiry concluaion can be inrcrred. 
le Bupra.) 
s. fi Snme mnn doea not wake 

necessary that every m[in ehould be i 



Ei. 7- Nolhine while wak 






It is necessary that aometUng wEiile should 
. '. Some animal docs not wake. 
S. It is necessary that some animal should not 

Every animal is moved 
' . Something which is moved is not a biped. 



bo a biped 
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I theo, that there is not a sjllogiam de incsse un- 
it fBvpositiona signify the being pi'csent with,^ but 
Keuary conclusion follows, even if one 
■koe ifl nec«sBary. But in both,* tbe ayllogiams ^n^'^^^^" 
faeing affirmative, or negative, one of the propo- 
sitions must necessarily be similar to the conclu- i. nitiinction 
Moa ; I mean by siinilar, that if (the conclusion) iJi'j,""^ J^ 
be (Minply)Uial a thing is present with, (one of ccigiryconciu- 
tbe propositions also sign ifiesaiui ply) the being pre- ih°°ivtrr^°de*- 
■eni with, but if necessarily, (that is, in the con- pendencB upon 
eluaion, one of the propositions is also) necessary. iheirconnBiio^ 
Wherefore this also is evident, that there wil! """""'n"' 
neither be & conclusion necessary nor simple de inesse, unless 
one proposititin be assumed as necessary, or purely categorical, 
and concerning the necessary, how it arises, and vrhat difier- 
ence it haa in regard U>_ the de inesse, we have almost said 

CDOgghi 



Ckip. XnL — Of the Contingent, and it» concomitant Propuiittoni. 

Ijbt na next speak of the contingent, when, and , ]j(fl„itii,„ of 

how, and through wliat (propositions) tliere will the cowingern 

be a eyllogiflm j and to be contingent, and the lo'igivB'nlina 

contingent, I define to be that which, not being cunfirmcd. 

■eeeasary, but being assumed to exist, nothing jn,', v, i,) a^>a 

F.,PBpassible will on tliis account arise, for we say 'iietptei. 13, 
It tbe necessary is coDdngent equivocally. But, that such 

lea on lie subject of modnls. The reader who 
ir lugio 19 conyeraanl with ihe expreatd mnUer of 
kl propuailion, wiU find u^menls "adrem." iuid"ad nauseam" 
, in rolttlioo W Ihc tarious viawB of the question, in Kd. Review, No. 
|8; Kant, Logik, eec. 30; SI. Hilaire's prtfacc. In bolh modaia and 
^« cstegoriealB, Ihe formal consequeuee atoue is reallj the legiiiTiiale 
oqect of conudenlion to the lopciui, with the maleiial he boa strictly 
~WhtnH to do. Whately has shown that a modal may be slHled as a pure 
ptopontion, by attaching the mode lo uue or the terms ; this bniig done, 
tbe rule of coiuequcnco applies to both equitlly. 

catFgoricalB twth premisi^s muM bo afGnualite for tbe cr~ 
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ia the contingent, is evident from opposite negatives and 
affirmalives, for the assertions — " it does not happen to be," 
and, " it is impossible to be," and, " it is necessary not to be," 
are either the same, or follow each other ; wherefore also the 
contraries to these, " it happens to be," " it ia not impossible 
to be," and, "it ia not necessary not to be," will either be the 
same, or follow each other ; for of every thing, there is either 
atRrraation or negation, henue the contingent will be not 
necessary, and the not-necessary will be contingent. It hap- 
I P^"^ indeed, that all contingent propositions are 
ni»i°oii!CB- convertible with each other. I do not mean the 
MMhi^' ""' afflfniative into the negative, but as many as have 
an affirmative figure, as to opposition ; e. g. "it 
happens to exist," (is convertible into) " it happens not to 
exist," and, " it happens to every," into " it happens to none," 
or, "not to every," and, " it happens to some," into " it hap- 
pens not to some." In the saino manner also with 
•ion'elfme"' the rest,* for since the contingent is non-neces- 
sary, and the non-necessary may happen not to 
exbt, it is clear that if A happens to be with any B, it may 
also happen not to be present, and if it happens to be present 
with every B, it may also happen not to be present with every 
B. There is the same reasoning also in particular affirmatives, 
for the demonstration is the same, but such propositions are 
affirmative and not negative, for the verb "to be contingent," 
. ia arranged similarly to the verb " to be," aa we 

have said before. t 
I Th. -nn.i,. These things then being defined, let us next 
remark, that to he contingent is predicated in two 
ways, one that which happens for the most part 
ino oiner infle- and yet falls short of the necessary — (for instance, 
thn/iif ccniTM- for a man to become hoary, or to grow, or to 
■ion no[ ihe waste, or in short whatever may naturally be, for 
this has not a continued necessity, for the man 
may not always exist, but while he does exist it is either of 
necessity or for the most part) ' — the other way (the contin- 
gent is) indefinite, and is that which may be possibly thus and 
not thua ; as for an animal to walk, or while it is walking for an 
earthquake to happen, or in short whatever occurs casually, for 

' i. 0. that he is subject to (hsae things. 







laturally protlueed thus, or in a contrary way. I 
t however ia convertible accoring to 1 
opposite propositiona, yet not ia the same nr.anner, hut what 
may naturally subsiat is convertible into that which does not 
BBbsist of necessity ; thus it is possible for a man not to be- 
come boary, but the indefiiiite b converted into what cannot 
more subsist in this than in that way. Science however anj 
demonstrative syllogism do not belong to indefinites, because J 
the middle is irregular, but to those things which may na- 1 
torally exist ; and arguments and specuJalions are generally I 
conversant with such contiugencies, but of the indefinite con- I 
lingent we may make a syllogism, though it is not geueraliy .1 
investigated. These tilings however will be more 
defined in what follows,' at present let us show „\,c, 
when and how and what will be a syllogism from of i" 
contingent propositions. 

Since then that Ihii happens to be present with thai may 1 
be assumed in a twofold respect, — (for it either signifies 1 
that wilh which this is present, or that with which it may be * 
present, thus the assertion, A is contingent to that of which 
B is predicated, signifies one of these things, either that of 
which. B is predicated, or that of which it may be predicated ; 
but the assertion that A is contingent to that of which there 
is B, and that A may be present wilh every B, do not differ 
from each other, whence it is evident that A may happen to 
be present with every B in two ways,) — let us first show if B 
is contingent to that of which there is C, and if A is contin- 
gent to that of which there is B, what and what kind of syllo- 
gism there will be, for thus both propositions are contingently 
assumed. When however A is contingent to that j ^„inn^ 
with which B is present, one profusition is de in- i^m ibecon- 
ease, but the other of that which is contingent, so ;^,iJ,'^n?'^i. 
that we must begin from those of similar character, idkIihii pic- 
as we began elsewhere.' '" ' 

' In the Post Analytics, i. c. S. In Ithetoric, b. ii. c. 24, hi- admits ac- 
cideot lo be an otemetil of apparent arg;uinenl, but in Meliip. lib, t. c. 3 
denies Ibsl there is any science of it, and regards il as a irijfiEiDi'. 

* Tlul is, flora syllugisms, each of whose propoailiuiis U contingent. 



1 withite When A is contingent to every B, and B to 
cMiMneoni pre- every C, there will be a. perfect syllogism, so that 
"™i'ite'r°"' -^ '^ conlingent to every C, which is evident from 
williKapcrfoci the definition, for thus we stated the universal 
>y ogum. conlingent (to imply). So nlao if A is contingent 
to no B, but B to every C, (it may be concluded) that A is 
.. contingent to no C, for to affirm that A is contin- 

gent in respect of nothing to wluch B is contin- 
gent, this were to leave none of the contingents which are 
under B. But when A ia contingent to every B, but B con- 
^^ tingent to no C, no syllogism arises from the as- 

sumed prppoaitjoas, but B C ' being converted ac- 
cording to the contingent, the same syllogism arises as esisted 
before, as since it happens that B is pi'csent with no C, it may 
• Vide ch ij ^^° happen to be present with every C, which was 
shown before,* wherefore if B may happen to 
every C, and A to every B, the same syllogism will again 
arise. The like will occur also if negation be added with the 
(lb cue contingent (mode) to both propositions, I mean, as 

if A ia contingent to no B, and B to no C, no syl- 
logism arises through the assumed propositions, but when they 
!, When iho arc converted there will be the same as before. It 
bo^nTatw '* evident then that when negation is added to 
M the minor the minor exti-eme, or to both the propositions, 
"Suhtr'n'a"" there ia either no syllogism, or an incomplete one, 
tacmS'Ti'" " ^°^ *^^ necessity (of consequence) is completed by 
— cue'c* the"" conversion. If however one of the propositions 
raiaiwithtiio ^ universal, and the other be assumed as parti- 
miiiiir pu-iimi- colar, the universal belonging to t]ie mt\jor ex- 
■ tremo there will be a perfect syllt^am, for if A 
is contingent to every B, but B to a certain C, A is also con- 
tingent to a certain C, and this is clear from (he deGnition of 
universal contingent. Again, if A is contingent to no B, but 
B happens to be present with some C, it is necessary that A 
should happen not to be present with some C, since the de- 



' That.ia, Ihe m 



II negalive being macle nl 
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monstratioii is the saiue ; but if the particular proposition be 
■aaanieil as negadve, and ttie universal affirmative, and retain 
the same position na if A happens to be present to every B, 
but B happens not to be present witli some C, no evident 
9;Uogiiin arises from tbo assumed propositions, but tlie parti- 
cular being converted and B being assumed to be contingently 
present with some C, there will be the same conclusion : ' 
fore in the first syllogisms.' Still if the major propositi 
takenasparticular.bat the minor as universal, and y. 
i! both be assumed affirmative or negative, or of 
diferent figure, or both indefinite or particular, there will 
never be a syllogism ; for there is nothing to prevent B from 
being more widely extended than A, and from not being 
MinUly predicated. Now let that by which B exceeds A, be 
assumed to be C, to this it will happen'' that A is present 
Dcither to every, nor to none, nor to a certain one, nor not 
to 1 certain one, since contingent propositions are convertible, 
and B may happen to be present to more things than A. 
Besides, tlua is evident from the terms, for when the propo- 
sitions are thus, the first is contingent to the last, and to none, 
and oecessarily present with every individual, and let the 
NiaimoD terms of all be these; of being present necessarily' 
"animal," "white," "man, "but of not being con- ,„ . . 
tingent, "animal,""while,""garment."" There- "" 
fore it is dear that when Uie terms are thus there is no ayilo- 

' In tlte nniTernl imperfect syllugisms mentioned townrda Ike begin- 
idn( of this chapter. 

* DeeaoM C is npccsMiily not present, and the ueeaasaiy is diatin- 
pnhed from tbe contiiigtint. 

' TbM ti, of Uic msjor being wJLk l!ie minor- 
Ex- 1. ll happens thstBomelliiiigwhite I ', I an animal 



i 



I 
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It 'a neceaaar; ihat eiecy man should be an animal- 
It happens that somclhing white [ ■ . [ an animal 



It happens that j ^^^ | garment ia 

It ifl ntccasarj ihat no gaimenl should bi 



Aristotle's organon. [aooi^^ 

gisra, for every syllogiara is either de inesae, or of that which 
exists necessarily or contingently, but that this ia neither 
do incase, nor of that which necessarily exists, is clear, since 
the affirmative is subverted by the negative, and the negative 
by the afflrmalive, wherefore it remains that it ia of the con- 
tingent, but this is impossible, for it has beea shown that when 
the terms are thus, the first is necessarily inherent in all the 
last, and contingently is present with none, so that there 
cannot be a syllogism of the contingent, for the neceaBsry is 
not contingent. Thua it is evident that when universal terms 
3. whentbB are assumed in contingent propositions, there 
Ei^™i' A ot ^8^3 always a ayllogbm. ia the first figure, both 
E, iherelaai- when they are affirmative and negative, except 
Jferainiliesrit that being affirmative it is complete, but if nega- 
fif""7*" '^''^ incomplete, we must nevertheless assume the 
pieM^he lai- contingent not in necessary propositions, but ac- 
Stif' '^dS cording to the before-named definition, and aome- 
fasi Fbspier,) ilmes a thing of this kind escapes notice. 



. If one proposition bo assumed to exist, but the 
vuh niiied other to he contingent, when that which contaiaa 
snflrac^'Ki— ™ ^^^ major extreme signifies the contingent, all the 
themnjoru syllogisms will he perfect and of the contingent, ac- 
^ilc^fra will' cording to the above definition. But when the mi- 
^P^^'' "" nor {is contingent) they will all bo imperfect, and 

the negative syllogisms will not beofthecontingent, 
according to the definition, but of that which is necessarily 
present with no one or not with every ; for if it is necessarily 
present with no one, or not with every, we sny that " it hap- 
pens " to be present with no one and not with every. Now 
let A be contingent to every B, and let B he assumed to be 
present with every C, since then C is (included) under B, and 

A is contingent to every B, A is ahw clearly eon- 
Pf tfe« nyiiii- tingent to every C, and there is a perfect syllo- 
ni'no'r u''pu«!' g'sm- So also if the proposition A B is negative, 
1 hut B C affirmative, and A B is assumed as con- 

tingent, but B C to be present with (simply), there will be a 
perfect syllogism, so thai A will happen to be present with noC. 



ca*p. XT. 

It appears tlien that when a pure miaor is aaaumed the syl- 
logisms are perl'ect, but that when it is of a contrary charac- 
ter it may be shown per impossibile that there would he also 
sjBogisiDs, though at the same time it would be evidt'ot that 
they are ImperiL-ct, since the demonstration will not arise from 
the issnmed propoKi lions. First, however, we must show that 
if A exists, B must necessarily exist, and that if A is possible, 
B will necessarily be possible ; let then under these eircum- 
Mances A be possible but B impossible, if therefore the possible, 
siooe it is possible to be, may be produced, yet the impossible, 
becaosc it is impossible, cannot be produced. But if at the 
Mme Ume A is possible atid B impossible, it may happen that 
A may be produced without B ; if it is produced also, tliat it 
m^ exist, for that which has been generated, j Digieuioa 
when it has been so generated, exists. We must loproteiheai- 
howeTer assume the possible and impossible,' not Fniuquvnee <n 
only in generation, but also in true assertion, and '**^f "'^'5' 
in the inesse, and in as many other ways as the imponiiiie.and 
poaeible is predicated, for the case will be the '""^'■■»^- 
same in all of them. Moreover (when it is said) if A eiista 
B is, we must not understand as if A being a cerlain thing B 
will be, for no necessary consequence follows from one thing 
existing ; but from there being two at least, as in the case of 
propositions subsisdng in the manner we have staled in syllo- 
gism. For if C is predicated of D, but D of F, C will also 
neeesaarily be predicated of F ; and if each be possible, tho 
conclusion will be possible, just as if one should lake A as the 
premises, but B the conclusion ; it will not only happen that 
A being necessary, B is also necessary, but that when the 
former is |)ossihle, the latter also will be possible. 

This being proved, it is manifest that when 3, FromBfiiK 
there is a false and not impossible hypothesis, the ^"'""''jf'' ""* 
ctrasequence of the hypothesis will also be false timiini coiiciu- 
and not impossible^ e. g, if A is false yet not im- ''"" '""'""■ 
pocsible, but when A is, B also is, — here B will also he false 
yet not impossible. For since it has been shown that A e 



■ The pcmible U either thnt .which mayba vhea it is not, or that 
likh u lunpWi OT that which neccBsariJy ia ; and in all iheae the aboite 
lie applica, uid llio (onnnl couBrqueiice follows aa direclly fram the pre- 
litn, a* to iU cimracwr, ns in tho cme of .mlp^oricalg. Cf. Melnp. 13. 
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isting, B also existe, wLcn A is poi^siblc, B wiH be aiiio jjos- 
iihle, but A is auppoaed to be possible, wherefore B will be 
siso possible, for if ii were impossible the same thing would 
be possible and imposaible at the same time. These things 
then being established, let A be present with eveiy B, and 
B contingent to every C, therefore A must necessarily hap- 
pen to be present with e'very C ; for let it not happen, 
but let B be supposed to be present with every C, this is 
indeed false yet not impossible ; if then A is not con- 
tingent to C, but B is present with every C, A is not con- 
tingent to every B, for a syllogism arises in the third fignre. 
But it was supposed (that A was) contingently present with 
every (B), therefore A must necessarily be contingent to every 
• EiBm le (1 1 ^' ''"' ^''^ ^"'^ being aaaumed, and not the im- 
possible,' the consequence is impossible." We 
may also make a deduction to the impossible in the first figure 
by assuming B to bo present with every C, for if B is with 
every C, but A contingent to every B, A will also be contin- 
t Eiampid 12 ) S^"* '* ^^'^'7 C, but it was supposed not to be 
present with every C.| Still we must assume 
tlie being present with every, not distinguishing it by lime, as 
4 unlvHMi "now," or " at this time," but simply; forbypro- 
prniiDUioD has positiousof this kind, we abo produce syllogisms,^ 



B. that A is not contingent to every C. 



Ei. 1. Every B 



s necessary lliat Bome C 
should sat be A 
Every C is B 
. Not every B is A. 
It liappcDB that every B is A 



It happens that every C is B 
. ■ . It happens that every C is A. . 
Ex. 2. Every B is A 

It happens that every C is B 
. ' . It happens UiKt every C is A. 
= Vide nole to chap. 13, also Poat A 
positions which are universally and immulBbly true for the elentenii of 



. It happens that every C ii A. 
I. Book i. He takes only pru- 



I. Whaleveris moved is a 
It happens that every horse 

It is necessRry that no horse 



Whatever is moved ie sn u 
It happens that every 



ecessary that every i 
suouiQ DC a. majj. should be on animal. 

. No B is A It is necessary that somi 

should be A 
It happens that every C is B Every C is B 

It happens that no C is A. . - . Some B Li A. 
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eincc when a proposition ia taken un to the pre- no nrFirnce Id 
sent it will not be syllogiam, since perhaps there nrii'^i^HS^," 
is nothing to hinder " man " from being present Logic.) 
Ktne lime or other with every thing moved, viz. if nothing else 
ie mwed, but what is moved is contingent to every " horse," 
yet "man" is contingent to no "horse." Moreover, let the 
first term be " animal," the middle, " that which is moved," 
and the lust, "man ;" the propositions will then be alike, bet 
the conclusion necessary, and not contingent, for "man" is 
necesaarily "an animal," so that it is evident that the 
imiversal mast be taken simply and not deprived , ... 

by time." 

Again, let the proposition A B be universal negative, and 
let A be assumed u> be present with no B, but 2. e pun. A 
let B contingently be present with every C ; now contingent. 
from these positions A must necessarily happen to be present 
with no C, for let it not so happen, but let B be supposed to 
be present with C, as before ; tlien A must necessarily bo 
present with some B, for there is a syllogism in the third 
figure, but this is impossible, wherefore A can be contingent 
to no C, for the false and not the impossible being 
■saumed, the impoaaihle peaults.f Now this syllo- ('v^e™pta!J'' 
^sm is not of the contingent according to the 
definition, but of what is necessarily present with none, for 
this is a contradiction of the given hypothesis, because A was 
supposed necessarily present with some C, but the syllogiam 
per impossihile ia of an opposite ' contradiction. Besides, from 
the terms it appears clearly that there is no contingent con- 
clusion, for let "crow" stand for A, "that which ia intelligent" 
for B, and "man" for C; A is therefore present with no B, 
for nothing intelligent is a "crow;" but B is contingent to 
every C, since it happens to every "man" to be "intelligent," 
but A is necessarily present with no C, where- £.^,15,5, 
fore the conclusion ia not contingent.} But '^'" 
neither is the conclusion always necessary, for let A be " what 
is moved," B "science," and C "man," A will then be present 
with no B, but B is contingent to every C, and the conclusion 

' Vide Wluiielj's Logic, b. ii. c. 3. sect. 7. 
Ex. 5. Nothing intelligent is a crow 

It hsppeiuUiBt every roui ia intelUEoni 

II U necessary thai 110 iobii sbuuiil be ■ ctow. 
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will not be necessary, for it is not necessary that no "man" 
should be "moved," but also it is not necessary that a certain 
man should be moved ; therefore it is clear that the conclu- 
sion is of that which is necessarily present with no one, hence 
the terms must be assumed in a better manner J But if the 
3. Minor nega- negative be joined to the minor extreme, signify- 
tive contingent, j^g ^ j^^ contingent, from the assumed propositions 
iliere will be no syllogism, but there will be as in the former 

' That is, instead of science, or an abstract term, we must assume one 
which may concur with man, e. g. " scientific," since a man may be 
*' scientific," though he cannot be " science." 

Ex. 6. It happens that | ^^^^ \ ani- It happens that | ^^^ \ animal 

mal is white is white 

No snow is an animal No pitch is an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 7. It happens that {no^^} a^i- It happens that {^^^^ ] animal 

mal is white is white 

Some snow is not an animal Some pitch is not an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be while. be white. 

Ex. 8. It happens that j ^""eleS'^thmg \ "''"'' ^ *" *"'""'• 

f Every \ 

Some """ " ^^^^ 

\ Not every / 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 

It happens that { ^"^f^Vng } ''^te U an animal 

/ Every \ 

)No I ,. ,., 

i Some I garment is white 

\Not every/ 
It is necessary that no garment should be an animal. 

NoTe^^ thing } ^^^'® '^ ^ ^^"*1 

/ every \ 

It happens that < "?,^ > man is white 
'^^ t some 1 

\ not every / 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 
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instances, when the contingent proposition ia converted. For 
let A be present with every B, hut B contingent to no C, 
now when tlie terras are thus, there will be nothing necessary 
inferred, hut if B C be converted, and B be Bssnmed to be 
contingent to every C, a syliogism arises aa before, since the 
terms have a aioiilar position. In the same man- f, ^„-h pre- 
ner, when both the propoaitiona are negative, if A ""^inoBKi™. 
B »gnifies not being present, but B C to be contingent lo no 
individual, through these assumptions no necessity arises, but 
the contingent proposition being converted, there will be a 
syllogism. Let A be assumed present to no B, and B contin- 
gent to no C, nothing necessaiy is inferred from these ; but 
if it is assumed that B is contingent to every C, which is 
true, and the proposition A B subsists similarly, there will 
be ag&in the same syllogism. If however B is assumed as 
not present with C, and not that it happens not to be pre- 
sent, there will by no means be a syllogism, neither if the 
proposition A B be negative nor affii'mative ; hut let the com- 
mon terras of necessary presence be "white," "animal," 
"snow," and of non-contingency "white," "ani- ,„ 
nwl,"" pitch."* It is evident, therefore, that when 
terms are universal, and one of the propositions is s< General taw 
iwsumed, aa simply de inesse, but the other con- ^SB%hcn 
tingent, when tho minor premise is assumed con- jninor premiie 
lingent, a sylli^sm always arises, ex.cept that a lyiioEimi i> 
Eomelimea it will be produced from the proposi- "iiipf^a^cJi, 
tions themselves, and at otlier limes from the (con- oriiy cnnvcr- 
liogeut) proposition being converted; when, how- "*' 
ever, each of these occurs, and for what reason, we have 
. shown. But if one proposition be assumed aa universal, and 
the other particular, when the universal contin- 
gent is joined to the major extreme, whether it be lin nilh' an"' 
affirmative or negative, but the particular is a ^"JA"™*' 
simple affirmative de inesse, there will be a perfect 



It h»pp«n» ■*"' 1 snn,,, JgannPQLi: 
U iH iit'ccssary thnl no garment should bi 



syllogism, just aa when the terms are universal, but the 
demon Btral ion is the same an before. Now when the major is 
I. Msjai A or universal, simple, and not contingent, bat the other 
^ i"""' (the minor) particular and contingent, if both 

propositions be assumed affirmative or negative, or if one be 
affirmative and the other negative, there will always be an 
incomplete syllogism, except that some will be demonstrated 
per impoasibile, but others by conversion of the contingent 
proposition, as in the former cases. There will 
also be a syllogism, through conversion, when the 
universal major signifies simply inesse, or non-inesse, but tlie 
particular being negative, aaaumea the contingent, as if A b 
present, or not present^ with every B, that B happens not to 
be present with a certain C ; for the contingent proposition 
B C being converted, there is a syllogiam. Still 
when the particular proposition assumes the not 
being present with, there wiU not be a syllogism. Now let 
the terms of presence be "white," "animal," "anow," but of 
not being present "white," " animal," "pitch," for the demon- 
• Fi.n^ 1 (7 stration must be assumed through the indefinite.* 
'' ' Yet if the universal be joined to the less extreme, 
7. If jhe major ijut pai-tioulflT to the greater, whether negative or 
iiitn-wiiib^nD affirmative, contingent or pure, there will by no 
'/boin'prem^ means be a syllogism, nor if particular or iude- 
bepariiciiiar finite propositions be assumed, whetlier they take 
the contingent, or simply the being present with, 
or vice versa, will there thus bo a syllogism, and the demon- 
stration is the same as before ; let however the common lorms 
of being present with from necessity be "animal," "while," 
^ EMDipiBiS) "'"■^i" ^°d of not being contingent "animal," 
"white," "garment."! Hence it is evident, that 
if the major be universal, there is always a syllogism, but it' 
the minor be so, (if the major be particular,) there will never be. 



When one is a necessary proposition simple, de 
inesse, or non-inosae, and the other signifies being 
contingent, there will bo a syllogism, the terms 
subsisting similarly, and it will be perfect when 
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ibe minor prcinL=o ' is necessary ; the conclusion however, when 
tile tcrin^ ai-e affirmative, will be c«ntrngent, and Dot aiinple, 
whether they are universal or not universal. Kevertheless, if 
one proposition he affirmative, and the other negative, when 
the offirtnative is necessary, the conclusion will in like manner 
agnify the being contingent, and not the not-existing or being 
present with ; and when the negative is necessary, the con- 
chutna will be of the coDtingeiit non-inct<se, and of the sim- 
1^ non-inessc, whether the terms are nnivei'ssl or not. The' 
contiDgent also in the conclusion, is to be assumed in the same 
wtj aa in the former ayllt^sma, but there will not be a syllo- 
gism wherein the non-inesse will he necessarily inferred, for 
ii is one thing "iuesse" not necessarily, and another "doQ' 
incase" necessarily. Wherefore, it is evident that .^ 
wl)en ttie terms ore affirmative, there will not be premisHue 
a necessary conclusion. For let A necessarily be ^oi'£^"ntm- 
present with every B, but let B be contingent to »^ concin- 
every C, there will then be an incomplete syllo- ' "' 
gisin, whence it may be inferred that A happens to he present 
with every C ; but that it is incomplete, is evident from de- 
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laajia. In Anal. Pr. ii. 
ia necessary that no A sbi 



(,2. llh«ppensl]mt|^^*'^}i 
b mal U while 

L II U neFessnry dial no s. 
¥ ihould be an animul 

' It is necmuity tliHl nU c 
ihould be white. 



It happens llmt ! „„ 1 animal ii 

It i£ necessary ihat no pilch should 

be an nnimal 
It is necessary ihat no pilch should 
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monat.ration, for tiiia may be shown after tbe si 
in the former ayilogisms. Apain, let A be contingent to 
everj B, but let B be necessarily present with every C, there 
will then be a syllogisra wherein A happens to be present with 
every C, but not (simply) is it present with every C, also it will 
be complete, and not incomplete, for it is completed by the first 
1. NcBstiiB propositions. Notwithstanding, if the propoBitions 
neceaaary. aj-g not of similar form, first, let the negative one 
be necessary, and let A necessarily be contingent to no B, but 
let B bo contingent to every C ; therefore, it is necessary that 
A should be preseat with no C ; for let it be assumed present, 
either with every or with some one, yet it was supposed to 
be contingent to no B. Since then a negative proposition is 
convertible, neither will B he contingent to any A, but A is 
supposed to be present with every or with some C, hence B 
will happen to be present with no, or not with every C, it 
was however supposed, from the first, to be pre- 
sent Willi every C.* Still it is evident, that there 
may abo be a syllogism of the contingent non-inesse, as there 
i. AJBimaiiTB is one of the simple non-inesse. Moi-eover, let 
necMsary, jj^g affirmative proposition bo necessary, and let 
A be contingently present with no B, but B necessarily pre- 
sent with every C : this syllogism then will be perfect, yet 
not of the simple, but of tlie contingent non-inesse, for the 
proposition (viz. the contingent non-inesse) was assumed from 
the major extreme, and there cannot be a deduction to the 
impossible, for if A is supposed to be present with a certnin 
C, and it is admitted that A is contingently present with no 
B, nothing impossible will arise therefrom. But if the minor 
A Mtaornepi- premise be negative when it is contingent, there 
iivBcontinBeiii. „jii ],g ^^ gyllogigm by conversion, as in the former 
Cttse3, but when it is not contingent, there will not be ; nor 
when both premises are negative, but the minor not contin- 
gent : let the terms be the same of the simple inesae " white,'' 
+ Eisin)ie(si "animal," "saow,"andof the non-inesse "white," 
"animal," "pitch."t 
The same will also happen in particular syUogi! 
the negative is necessary, the concli 
Hcul"^"uf"" the simple m 
present with 
a certain C, 



a, for when 
1 will be of 
Thus if A is contingently 
B,hut B contingently present with 
is necessary that A should not be 
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present ivitli a certain C, since if it is present with every C, but 
is contingent lo no B, neither will U he eoniingentlj prewnt 
with any A. So tliiil if A is present with every C, B is con- 
tingeat with no C, but it was supposed conlingcnt to a. cer- 
tain C. When however in a negative syllogism the particular 
affirmative is necessary, as for example B C, or ^ 
the universnl in an aflimiative syllogism, e. g. A 
B, there will not be a gyllogism de inease, the demon- 
smiion however is the same as in the former cases. Bat i£ 
the minor premise be universal, whelher affirm- ^ 
alive or negative and contingent, but the major 
particular necessary, there will not be a Byllogism, let the 
tenns of necessary presence be "animal," "white," "man," 
and of the non-contingent " animal," " while," , e„b,p1( 13 1 
"garmenl."* But when the universal is neces- 
sary, and the particular conlingent, the u 
live, let the terras of presence' bo 
"crow," and of non-inesse "animal," "white," tEiimnieM) 

Bnt when (the universal) affirms let the terms 

of presence be "animal," "white," " awan," but *■ 

of the non -con tin gent be "animal," "white," j Eiimpieis.i 

■•anow-"} Norwill there be a syllogism when in- ^ c«seoii»th 

definitepropositions are assumedor both particular, iir™i»« inde- 

Ict the common terms, de inesse, be "animal," Juiar"'""' 
"wUle,"" man," de non-inesse "animal," "while," 

' for "animal" ia necessarily and not contingently 



■ That ia^ of the n 
Ei. 4." Il happeiiH 



It is neteeflarj' that no 
should be while 

1 1 i* nttoeuiuy that every 
should tie an uiimal. 



>[ being Willi ihu minor. 
,t Hotntlhing It linppcDs ihnt bo 
j an animal I ■ ! an anin 

)w It is ntctsiary Ouil: 



pilch ihould 
.essaiy Ihal no pitch should 



C, & It happens (hat something II happens that something while 
white I " „ni 1 ^ "•'""'' { is not I ^" ""'""'' 

It is aetcssary that all snow should 
be while 
is nBifsBBiy ihBl every swan It i« necessary that no anow should 
should be an animal. lie nn atiiintl. 



present with aomething "whi!*'," and "white" ia also neces- 
sarily and not contingently present with something " inani- 
• Eiadi iB (0 ""^*'^ '" ^^^ "'''' ^^ occurs in the contingent, so 
lamp B . ^^^^ these terms are useful for alL" 
From what has been said then it appears that when the 
terras are alike both in simple and in necessary propositions, 
B Conduaion * syllogism does and does not occur, except that 
ftomibeabdve. if the negative proposition he assumed de inesae 
j Comparer. IS.) jj^g^^ ^^ ^^ ^ syllt^sm with a contingent (con- 
clusion), but when the negative is necessary there will be one 
of the chai'actcr of the contingent and of the non-inease, but 
it is clear also that all the syllogisms are incomplete,' and that 
they are completed through the above-named figures. 



tp. XVII. — Of Syllogisms u>!th two continent I'rt 
second Figure, 



! in the 



In the second figure, when both premises are as- 
ii'iigeni syiio- sumed contingent, there will be no syllogism, nei- 
fea'e "" ""' ^^^^ when they are taken as affirmative, nor nega- 
tive, nor universal, nor particular ; but when one 
signifies the simple inesse, and the other the contingent, it' the 
affirmative signifies the inesse, there will never be a aj'llogism, 
but if the universal negative (be pure, there will) always (be a 





It httppcna tliat somelhmg white 


'"''"^{i^not}"'''-""^ 


{ is not } ^" "''""'' 


It is necessary that some man 


It is necessary that somelhinB in- 


■"■»'M''.b=1*"' 


animate should {^^^ ^ J while 


II 19 necessary that every man 
should be an animal. 


It is necessary that nothinp inani- 
mslo should tie an animal. 


UianeceEaarylhntsometiiing 




:r.,"'°"" '"'"-'"" 


■'»"is:.b.) '"■«'"•' 


It happens that aoaie man 


It happens that every thing inani- 
mate is while 


It is necessary that every man 
should be an animal. 


It is necessary that nothing inani- 
mate should bq an animal. 




ilingent minor, hut a necessary or 


pare lanjnr. 






^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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ijUo^em). In tlie same manner, when one premise is assumed 
as aeceeeaij, but ihe other eontingent ; stiil in these syllogiama 
we most consider the contingent in the conclusions, 
uwedidin theformerones. Nowinthefirstplace, Mniinfeni n°- 
we most show that acontingent negative is not con- ^Ji'^""" """' 
vertible, e. g. if A is contingent to no B, it is not 
neceasary that B should also be contingent to no A. For let this 
be assumed, and let B be contingently present with no A, there- 
[on HQce contingent ai&rmatives, both contrary and contra-- 
(Uctory, are convertible into negatives, and B is contingently 
pTCKnt with no A, it is clear that B may be contingently 
pretent with every A ; but this is false, for if 
ibis is contingent to all of that, it is not necessary 
that that should be contingent to tliis, -wherefore a negative 
(contingent} is not convertible. Moreover, there is nothing 
to prevent A being contingent to no B, but B not necessarily 
present with a certain A, e. g. " whiteness " may happen not 
tu be presait with every "man," (for it may also happen) to 
be present ; but it is not true to say, that man is contingaitlff 
present with nothing " white," for he is necessarily not pre- 
■ent with many things (white), and the necessary is not the 
contingent. Neither can it be shown convertible per impos- 
gihile, as if a man should think, since it is false that B is con- 
tiogmtly present with no A, that it is true that it „ 
(A) is not contingent to no one (B), for these are 
tffinnadon and negation ; but if this be true B is necessarily 
present with a certain A, therefore A is also with a certain B, 
bat this ia impossible, since it does not follow if B is not con- 
tingent to no A, that it is necessarily present with a certain A. 
For oot to be contingent to no individual, is pre- 
dictled two ways, the one if a thing is necessarily pitaiStiXne-^ 
prea^t with something, and the other if it is ks"»e1> 'n '"o 
necessarily not present with something. For what rwi't of mo ' 
necesaarily is not present with a certain A, can- "JlJ^j',^' 
not be truly said to be contingently not present 
with every A ; as neither can what is necessarily present 
with a certain thing, be truly said to be contingently present 
with every thing ; if, then, any one thinks that because C is 
not contingently present with every D, it is necessarily not 
preseat with a certain D, he would infer falsely, for, per- 
cliaaoe, it is present with every D ; still because a thing is 



necBBsarily present with certain things, on thia account, we 
Bay that it is not contingent to every individual. Wherefore 
the being present necessarily with & certain thiog, and the 
not being present with a certain thing necessarily, are op- 
posed to the being contingently present with every iadividuBl, 
and in like manner, there is a similar opposition to the being 
contingent to no individual. Hence it is evident, that when 
the eontingent and n on -contingent are taken, in the manner 
we first defined, not only the necessarily being present with 
a certain thing, but also the necessarily not being present 
with it, ought to be assumed j but when this is assumed, there 
is DO impossibility to a syllogism being produced, whence it 
is evident, from what we have staled, that a negative con- 
tingent is not convertible. 

4. From twn This then being demonstrated, let A be as- 

1™^""!''- sumed contingent to no B, but contingent to 
(E) contineeni every C ; by conversion, therefore, there will not 
flitare no*y!io- ^^ * Syllogism, for it has been said that a proposi- 
Riioi it mn- tion of this kind is inconvertible, neither, however, 

will there bo by a deduction per impossibile. For 
B being assumed contingently present with every C, nothing 
false will happen, for A may contingently be present with 
• Ei ien\ ^"^^X" ^'^'^ with no C* ' In short, if there is a 

syllogism, it is clear that it will be of the contin- 
gent, (because neither proposition is assumed as de inesse,) 
and this either affirmative, or negative ; it is possible, how- 
ever, in neither way, since, if the affirmative be assumed, it 
can be shown by the terms, that it is not contingently present ; 
but if the negative, that the conclusion is not contingent, but 
necessary. For let Abe "white," B "man," and C "horse," A 
therefore, i. e. "wiiiteness," is contingently present with every 
individual of the one, though with no individual of the other, 

' Ex. 1. IL liappena that no B la A It happens tliat no B is A 

IL liappena thai every C is A It la necssaapy that eveiy or 

some C should be B 
. * . It ItHppcQs that no C is B. . ■ . It happens Ihal every or some 

C is not A. 
I have foUowcd WaiW here. Buhie reads the leltors and Btateinenl of 
ptLinises difftrenlly. 

Ei. 2. It bappens that no mnn is -while 

II happens that every horse is white 

It is neeei^sary that no horse should be a man. 



1>ul B is neither contingently present, nor jet contingently 
not present, with C. It is evident that it is not contingently 
present, for no "horse" is "a man," but neither does it hap- 
pen not to be present, for it is necessary that no " horse " 
sboald bo "a man," and the necessary is not the , 
contingent, wherefore there is no ayllogiam.* Tliis •*«"?=(*■) 
Duybe abo similarly shown, if the negative be transposed,' 
and if both propositions be assumed aflirmBtive, 
cr negative, for the demons trnti on will be by the v^\ i 

same terms. t When one proposition also is uni- «■ Norftomona 
Tersal,but the other particular, or both particular oth«^.,Dt* 
or indefinite, or in whatever other way it is pos- ^"'J' !"■ "' '"- 
siUe to eliange the propositions, for the demon- 
Untion will alwaj-s be through the same lerms.J: t En.inpic(4.) 
Hence it is clear that if both propositions are as- 
sumed contingent there is no syllogism.^ 



If one proposition signifies inesse, but the other i. khIe far 
ibe MintiugeDt, the affirmative proposition being {'iHi'^aJ^ *" 
aimple, but tlie negative contingenr, there will "iihonepur* 
never be a syllogism, neither if the terms be as- P™""'' ""' 
' L e. If the major affirm, imd ihe minor denj. 

Ex. 3. It happens lhat|^^"''j man is white 
It bappena that j „„ I horse is white 
It ia neoEsaary Ibal no liurse sliuuld be a miui. 

in. It k-pp." ■!... I "•'' 1 "^ " Yr"",""'.""' "" 



It happen 



II »: 



idbeam 






It tuppenB that some man ! -^ p^t I "Iii'e 
ll hapjieiiB that soma hurso i ll . , 1 while 
IL is Qceessary Ihat no borse should be a mui. 
' I'lie lail KTilence ii omitted by Taylor. 
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ihBoiheidon aumetl universally, or partially, still the demon- 
itaBeni- stratioii will be the same, and hy the same terms, 

yet when the affirmative is contingent, but the negative sim- 
ple, there will be a Byllogism. For let A be assumed present 
with no B, hut contingent with every C, then by 
conversion of the negative, B will be present widi 
no A, but A is contingent to every C, therefore there is a 
syllogism in the first figure, that B is contingent to no C. 
So also if the negative be added to C ; but if both propositdons 
be negative, and one signifies the simple, but the other the 
contingent non-inesse, from these assumed propositions nothing 
necessary is inferred, but the contingent proposition being 
converted,' there is a syllogism, wherein B is contingently 
present with no C, as in the former, for again there will he 
the first figure. If, however, both propositions be assumed 

' If the conlmgeut negative proposition be changc^d into on affinnative. 
Ex, 1. It happens that cTory animal It happens Uist every horse ia irelt 



Every man is »i:U 
ItisnecesBHry that every man 
should be nn nntmd. 


Everyman ia well 

It ia necessary that no man ahonld 


Every animnl is well 

It happens that every man ia 

It is necessary that every man 
should be an animal. 


Every horse is well 

It happens that every man ii well 

It ig necesHuy that no man should 
be a horse. 


Ex, 2. It happens that no animal is 


It happens that no horae ia well 


It ia necessary that every man 
should be an animal. 


Some man is well 

It ie necessary that no man sbDuld 


Every animal is well 

It happens that some man ia 

not well 
1 1 ia necessary that every man 

should be an animal. 


Every horse is weU 

It happens that some nun is not 

well 
It is necessary Ihat no man should 

be a horse. 


Ei, 3, Some animal [^ ^^A well 


Some horse jj^^ijjjweU 


It happens that Borne man 


It happens that some man 

(.'.■..,l-« 


1 1 is necessary that every man 
should be an animal. 


It is necossatj that no man should 




^^HH^^^^I^^^I 
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affirmative, there will not be a syllogism : let the 
terms of presence be "health," "animal," "man," 
but of not being present with "health," "horse," 
"inan."' The same will happen in the case of i"l ■' 

particular sjllogisms, for when the aifirniative is 
pare, taken either universally, or particularly, LioS™"" 
there will be no eyllogism, and this is shown 
in like manner through the same terms as be- . ^^ . . 
fore-t But when the negative is simple, there 
will be a syllogism by conversion, as in the former cases. 
Again, if both premises be taken negative, and that which signi- 
fies jdffiply the non-inesse be universal ; from these propositions 
00 necessity will result, but the contingent being converted as 
btfore there will be a syllogism. If however the negative 
be puce but particular, there will not be a syllogism, whether 
tbe other premise be affirmative or negative. Neither will 
there be one, when both propositions are assumed indefinite, 
whetheraffirmative, negative, orparticular, and the ^ . 
demonstration is the same and by the same tcrms.t 

Cbaf. XIX. — Of Syllogisms with one Premise necesaary and tka 
other caniingeiil, in the aecond Figure. 

\t however one premise signifies the being present , ^^j, ,„ 
necessarily, but the other contingently, when the uieBe^inai the 
n^atire is necessary there will be a syllogism, "iM'Jnm- 
wherein not only the contingent but also the simple "^ " '''Ij^ 
non-inease (maybe inferred), but when the affirmo' caniirucicd. 
lire (is necessary) there will be no syllogism. For '■ '^"'' 
let A be assumed necessarily present with no B, but contingent 
10 every C, then by conversion of the negative neither will B be 
present wilh any A, but A was contingent to every C, wherefore 
there is again a syllogism in the first figure, so that B is con- 
tiogently prenent with no C. At the same time it is shown that 
neitlter is B present with any C, for let it be assumed to be 
It tuppeni ihHt lome animal It bappeas that gume horsG 
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present, therefore if A ia contingent to no B, but B ia present 
with a certain C, A is not contingent to a cert^u C, but it 
waa supposed contingent to every C, and it may be shown 
after the same manner, if the negative be ndded to C. Again, 
B CiMofanB- ^^^ ^^^ afRi'mative proposition be necessary, but 
cewary afflrm- the Other negBtivB and contingent, and let A he 

contingent to no B, but necessarily present with 
every C ! now when the terms are thus, there will be no syl- 
logisin, for it may happen that B is necessarily not present 
with C. Let A be " white," B " man," C " a swan ; " " white- 
ness," then, is necessarily present with "a swan," but is con- 
tingent to no " man," and " man " is necessarily present with 
no "swan ;" therefore that there will be no syllogism of the 
• E contingent is palpable, for what ia necessary is not 

contingent.* ' Tet neither will there bo asyllogism 
of the necessary, for the latter is either inferred from two ne- 
cessary premises, or from a negative (necessary premise) ; be- 
sides, from these data it follows that B may be present with 
C, for there is nothing to prevent C from being under B, and 
A from being contingent to every B, and neccasarily present 
with C, B9 if C is "awake," B "animal," and A "motion;" 
for " motion " is necessarily present with whatever is " awake," 
but contingent to every " animal," and every thing which is 
tEiMnieisi "awake" ia "an animal."! Hence it appears 

that neither the non-inesse is inferred, since if the 
terms are thus the inesse is necessary, nor when the enunci- 
ations are opposite,^ so that there will be no syllogism. There 

I Ex. 1. It happens thnt no man ia u-hila 

It ia necesssrj ihal CTciy 6wsn slioiild lie whilB 
It is necelsary that no sv/an should be a man. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no Hnimal ia mDved 

It ia neccaaarj' that every thing aniike slionld lie muvt'd 
Every thing awake is an animal. 

Alexander AphTodisiensis observes Ihal the example would be clearer, 
if " walking '■ were assumed initend of " awake," because il ia more oh- 
vioUBly iieceasary thai a thing which walks should bo " moved," ih™ a 
thing which is awakp. 

* " Will them ha a Byllopiam from auch propoaitions " — there is an el- 
lipsa of these words here. The cnac is that Deilhcr a contingent nor ne- 
ceaeary aflirmation is to be inferred, since aouielitnes (he non-inesse ii 
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will be also a similiir demonstration if tbc ftfSrm- 

Mivc premise be transposed, but if the proposi- ''eia'|^°" 

lions are of the snine character, when they are 

negative, a syllogism is clways formed, the contingent pro- 

poMtion being converted, as in the former cases. For let A 

be assumed necessarily not present willi B, and contingently 

not present witli C, then the propositions being converted, B 



Ei. 3. Ilisnecessary that eFeryaWBH should be while 
H happens Uial every nmn ia while 
U is necessary th« no man shuuld be a awan. 


El. 4. It happens that no man it 
while 


t bappene that no animal is moved 


II Is necessary that >ome tncan 
should be vbiLe 


t is necessary that something 
awake sbuuid be moved 


^^m It is necessary that no Bwan 
^^ should be a maQ. 


t is nccpasary that every thing 
awake should be an aDimal. 


^^K ll ia necessary thalevery sn 
^^V II liappena that suidl> man 
^^^" It is necessary Ibal no man 


an should be while 
a not nhile 
should be a swan. 


Ei. 5. It is necessarv Ibat every 
imansbouldbe while 


t happens thai every man is white 


ll happen! Ihal Bome man ia 
ttiwan 


should ba while 


ll is DGcessary that no man 
should be a swan. 


t is necessary that no awan should 
be a man. 


ahonld be whilB 


t happens that same man is while 


ll faappeni that cverj man is 


t is necessary that every swan 
should be while 


It is neccsniy that no man 
should be a swan. 


I is ncceaaary thai no awan should 
be a man. 


ix. 6. ll happens ihal some animal 


1 haiTpens that some animal 


IL..)-"' 


li.'..,l-"" 


It i* necessary that sume man 


t is necessary thai aomelhing io- 


■'"""lital-''" 


animalB should { ^^i i^ | "hits 


ll i» necessary lliat every man 
should be ui auimal 


I is necessary Uial nolbinj in- 
animate should bo an animal. 


It is newssaiy that some uiL 


1 is necessary thai some animal 


■"»'*<""'» {iTotbeH'^'^ 


-'"'"'M not be!*'""' 


It happens that some man 


t happens Ihal something in- 


ISn^l'"" 


.nimalajl^^ylj white 


ll is nevnsarr thai svery man 
thoold be an animal 


t ia Becoasary 1h«t nolhing in- 
uninmic should b. an animal. 



1 
I 

I 



is present with no A, and A is contingent witL everj C. and 
the first figure is produced ; the same would a!ao occur if the 
negation belongs to C. But if both propositions be affirma- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism, clearly not of 
iffitiMiiie. "' the Bon-inesae, nor of the necessary nou-inesae, 
because a negative premise is not assumed, nei- 
ther in the simple, nor in the necessary inesse. Neither, 
again, will there be a syllogism of tiie contingent nou- 
inesae, for necessary terms being assumed, B will not be pre- 
aent with C, e. g. if A be assumed "white," B "a swan," an(J 
C "man;" nor will tliere be from opposite affirmations, since 
B has been shown necessarily not present with C, in short, 
• Emm ie(3) tl'^'^l*"'e, a syllogism will not be produced." It 
will happen the same in particular syllogisms, for 
when the negative is universal and necessary, 
iyiioBiiioB.' there will always be a syllogism of the contingent, 
and of the non-inesse, but the demonstration will 
be by conversion ; still, when the aflrmative (is necessary), 
there will never be a syllogism, and this may be shown in 
, J. 1^ . . . the same way as in the universals, and by the 
same terms, t Nor when both premises are as- 
, E,^ ,j (5 Bumed affirmative, for of this there is the same 
demonstration as hefore,J but when both are ne- 
gative, and that which signifies the non-inesse is universal, 
and necessflry; the necessary will not he concluded through 
the propositions, but the contingent being converted, there 
will be a syllogism as before. If however both propositions are 
kid down indefinite, or particular, there will not be a ByUogism, 
, p„,„„i. ,0 1 and the demonstration is the same, and by the 
same terni3.§ 
It appears then, from what we have said, that an universal, 
and necessary negative being assumed, there is always a 
syllogism, not only of the contingent, hut also of the simple 
3 ronoimioB non-inesse ; but witli a necessary uffirmative, there 
(Cf.cup. 18.) ^"^ never be a syllogism ; ajao that when the 

as in simple proposilions, there is, and is not, a syllogism ; 
lastly, that all these syUogisms are incomplete, and that they 
are completed through the above-mentioned figures.' 

' AUhoug 
Sgurc, yet i-. 
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in the la^t figure, when both premises are contin- 
geai, and when only one ia contingent, there will ,„> fo,'"^ 
be a sfDogism, therefore when the premisefl aig- ""'i"" ocoiIm 
mfj the coDttngent, the conclusioa wiU also be 
toodngent; alao if one premise ngniliea the contingent, but 
tbe olber, the simple icesse. Still when one premise is as- 
■nrned ncceaaary, if it be affirmative, there will not be b. conclu- 
an either necessary or simple, it' on the contrary it is nega- 
ttre, there wiU be a syllogtsm of the simple non-inesse as be- 
G»e ; in these however the coDtingent must be similarly taken 
ID die oMKilusiona. First then let the premises , ^^^ „„, 
be contingent, and let A and B be contingently miici cantin- 
piTeefltwitb every C ; since therefore a particular ''" ' 
affirmative ia convertible, hot B is contingent to every C, 
C wili alao be conlingent to a certain B, therefore if A is con- 
tingent to every C, but C is contingent tu a certain B, it is 
mecMiry also that A should be contingent to a certain H, for 
iIk fint figure is produced. If again A is con- 
tii^Hitly present with no C, but B with every C, 
A Bnst also of necessity be contingently not present with a 
certain B, for again there will be the first figure by conver- 
tioa t' but if both propositions be assumed negative from these 
Iha iiiiMiiniJ will not result, but the propositions ^ 
teing eonverted there will be a syllogism as be- 
tan. For if A and B are contingently not present with Ct 

igan, w b; changing the caDliogenl aflinnxltTe proponlion into the 
BOjatiw. 
■ Tkat is, b; coavenioD of the minor. 



Ei. 1. It luppeas Uul samelhing vhile I ^ „„, | 'a uiinial 
It bappeiu thai somelliiBg while | ■ , S ■ man 
II U aeceuMtj (hat every mm ihould be aa animal 
It bippeni U)ai •oroeibing wliiM | ■ , J a hone 
It bippeiu thai Kmelhing while I ^ ^^^ \ a mui 

Ilka 
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if the contingently not present be clianged, there will again be 
the first figure by conversion. If however one 
nniv!^™d" term be universal but the other particular, when 
Jj'f o'li^f P"- they are so, as in the case of aimple inense, there 
will, and will not, be a syllogism i for let A be 
contingently present with every C, and B present with 
a certain C, there will again he the first fignre by con- 
version of tlie particular proposition, since if A is contingent 
to every C, and C to a certain B, A is also contingent to a 
certain B, and in like manner if the universal be joined to B 
C. This also will be produced in a simiiar way 
if A C be negative, but B C affirmative, for again 
we shall have the first figure by conversion, if however both 
are negative, the one universal and the other pailiicular, by 
the assumed propositions there will not be a syllogism, but 
8. Both puctl- there will be when tbey Bre converted as before, 
cdlu or indea- Lnstly, when both are indefinite or particular, 
" "" there will not be a syllogism, for A must neces- 

sarily be present with eveiy and with no B, let the terms 
de inesae be "animal," "man," "white," and de non-in- 
, „ , ,,. esse "horse," "man," "white," the middle term 
"white, • 



!CM 






1, RuiBofcon- ^^ however one premise signifies the incase, but 
isdnenw-s the Other the contingent, the conclusion will be 
t^«T«r^m that a thing is contingent to, and not that it is 
md BBffiher pi'esent witli (another), and there will be a syllo- 
cantidgeni pn- gism, the tenns snbaisting in the same manner as 
J^^ , ^ the previous ones. For, first, let tbera be affirm- 

i^wM Boih ative.'nnd let A bo in every C, butB contingent 
with every C ; B C then being converted there 
will be the first figure, and the conclusion will be that A is 
contingently present with a certain B, for when one premise 
in the first figure aignilies the contingent, the conclusion also 
ind, Minor iim- woa Contingent. In like manner if the proposition 
n'ajufcwiVta"' B C^ be of the simple inease, but the proposition 
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A C be contingent, and if A C ' be negative, but neni and negs- 
B C affirmative, and either of them le pure ; in '"'■ 
both ways tlie conclusion will be contingent, since again there- 
■riees the first figure. Now it baa been shown that where ] 
uDe premise in that figure signifies the contingent, the con- 
cluMon also will be contingent ; if however the negative I 
be annexed lo the minor premise, or both be as- 
sumed as negative, through the propositions laid ^j,e'^'C""^ 1 
down thcmaelveB, there will not indeed be a syllo- '™ '"°°!P;" | 
gism, but by their conversion ' there wUl be, as in ginn'ietulii. I 
the former cases, 

Kevertlieless if one premise be universal and 4. cum or 
the other particular, yet both affirmative, or the p"''"'^""- 
nniversal negative but the particular affirmative, there will 
be tlic name mode of syllogisms ; for all are com- 
pleted by the 6rst figure so that it is evident (here 
will be a syllogism of the contingent and not of the incsss. I 
If however the affirmative be universal and the negative par- 
ticular, the demonslralion will be per impossibile i 
for let B be with every C and A happen not to be ' 
Willi a certain C, it is necessary then that A should happen not 
lo be witji a certain B, since if A is necessarily with every B, 
but Bisaasumed lobe with every C, A will necessarily be with 
rvery C, which was demonstrated before, but by hypolhesis 
^^A^^jpeoB not to be with a certain C. J 

^^^■benbothpremisesareassumedindefinile, or particular, there J 
^^^HjHtt be ft syllt^ism, and the demonstration is the 
^^^■b as in uoiversab,^ and by the same terms.' 

' MqoT. * i. e. Ihe ncgatiTe contingent being i-Langed inid aflirmaiiT€. 

* Alinander Avhrodis. thinks ne should read ij cai tiri ruv l£ afi^o- 

rtfmr it'ltx'<lil>-'y, (inslead uf j] coi ivTOit; taSoXov.) i. v. which was 

'~» sfUofivms, Ixiih ibe pioposiUona uf -which are contingi^l. — Tsylur, 

■ " » Haciiu, «iid Zell approve of Ibia tmendarion, Iiul I agree "ilh 

^ in thinkiag il UHDvceEBary. Cf. cap. 2U, iuid21. 

Ex. 1 . Something while ! '^ ^^^ 1 an animal 

II happens Ihal aomelhing while { ]' ^ ! a. man 
It il necesMry ihal e\ety man ehoald be an animal. 
SoniBthing while { I* ^^^ \ a. horae 



impl=(I.) 



1 1 happens Ihat sun 
It is necessary Ibal 



Mhing wliiie J ■ 
III man iliouldbv a 
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Chap. XXII. — Of SyUogisms with one Premise necemtry^andthe 

other contingent in the third Figure. 

If one premise be necessary, but the other eon- 
i'niv^rSs'in tingent, the terms being a&inatiye there will be 
the third figure, tilways a sjUoglcHn of the contingent; but when 
iSr?, MiVt^r^ one is affirmative but the other negative, if the 
other contin- affirmative be necessary there will be a syllogism 

gent premise. . •'. .« - ^ i.^ 

of the contingent non-messe ; it however it be 
negative, there will be one both of the contingent and of the 
absolute non-inesse. There will not however be a syllogism 
of the necessary non-inesse, as neither in the other figures. 
Let then, first, the terms be affirmative, and let A be neces^ 
1. Each propo- ^^^7 "^^^ evcry C, but B happen to be with every 
sition, affirma- C ; therefore since A is necessarily with every C, 
*'^** but C is contingent to a certain B, A will also be 

contingently, and not necessarily, with some certain B ; for thus 
it is concluded in the first figure. It can be similarly proved 
if B C be assumed as necessary, but A C contin- 
gent.* 
2 i^ajor nega- A.g*i"> 1®* ouc premise be affirmative, but the 
tive, minor other negative, and let the affirmative be neces- 
rma ive. ^^^^ , ^qi ^IgQ ^ happen to be with no C, but let B 

necessarily be with every C ; again there will be the first figure ; * 

It happens that something white | ^ . > an animal 

Bomethlog white | ^ . > a man 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 

It happens that some animal 1 1^ . | a horse 

Something white | |!not } * ™*° 

It is necessary that no man should be a horse. 

Ex. 1. It happens that every man is It happens that every man is 

white white 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that some aui- 

should be an animal mal should be a man 

. ' . It happens that some animal . * . It happens that some animal 

is white is white. 
^ Taylor inserts here — " and the conclusion will be contingent, but not 
pure **— which is omitted by Waitz. 
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for the negative premise signifiea the being contingent, it i» j 
erideiit therefore tlint the conclusiun will be contiiigeDt, for 
wbea the premises were thus in the first figure, the conclusion 
was also contitigeiit. But if the negative premise be neces- 
Mij, the conclusion will be that it is contingent, not to be with 
■ocoething, and that it is not with it ; for let A be supposed 
necessarily not with C, bat contingent to every B, then the 
■ffirmative proposition B C being converte<l, there will be the 
first figure, and the negative premise will be necessary. But 
when the premises are thus, it results that A happens 
be with a certain C, and that it is not withit! wherefore it 
■a^saary also that A should not be witha certain B. 
When however the minor premise is assumed ne- 
gative there will be a syllogism, if that be contingent by the 
premise being converted as in tbc former cases, but if it be ne- I 
cessary there will not be, for i t is necessary to bo with every, and 1 
happens to be with none { let the terms of being with every in- 1 
dividual, be "sleep,"* "sleeping horse," "man i"of , 
being with none "sleep,"a "waking horse," "man."* 
It will happen in the same way, if one term be 
joined to the middle universally, but the other J^'jJJJ"' 
partially, for both being afiirmative there will be 
a sjll<^sm of the contingent, and not of the abaolnte, g 
when the one is assumed as negative but the otbcr affirmative^ J 
and the affirmative is necessary. But when the negative is 1 
necessary, the conclusion will also be of the not being present 1 
with ; for there will be the same mode of demonstration; 1 
whether the terms are universal or not universal, since it ta 1 
necessary that the syllogisms be completed by the first figure, ' 
BO that it is reqaii<ite that the same should result, in these,' 
happens that eierj idui sleep* 

Ghonid i 



iiiipi=[»J A 



Ex. "L It happens Ibat every man 

!t ii neceissarj' that no man 
should be a sleeping horse 

It is necessai; thflt every 

ileeping horse sliuuld sleep. 

Ei. 3. Il happens ihal aome man 



I u necessary Ihal every It is necessary that 



be a waking horse 
It is nccesaary that no waking I 

horse atauld sleep. 
It happeiiH that lome man sleeps 

I is necessary llial no man should I 
be a waking hurse I 



■B in those.' When however the negative, nniversaliy aa- 
sumed, is joined to the less extreme, if it be contingent, there 
will be a syllogism by conversion, but if it be necessary there 
will not be, and this may be shown in the same mode as ia 
t Exam It IB! ''ni*'^rs''l8, and by the same terms.f Wherefore 
in thia figure it it is evident, when and how there 
will be a Byllogism,* and when of the contingent, and when of 
the absolute, all also it is clear are imperfect, and are perfected 
by the first figure. 



I 
■ 
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That the syllogisms then in these figures are coro- 
Irdta^B^™ pleted by the universal syllogisms in the first 
figure, and are reduced to these, is evident from 
what has been paid ; but that in short every syllo- 
gism is thus, will now be evident, when it shall be 
shown that every Byllogiem is produced by some 
! of these figures. 

It is then necessary that every demonstration, 
and every syllogism, should sliow either something 
ruirunLverT' 'i^^^^ or non-inesse, and this either univerBally 
iMvorpariLcu- or partially, moreover either ostenaively or by 
tHiii've. " "'" hypothesis, A part however of that which is by 
hypothesis is produced per impossibile, therefore 
let us fii-st speak of the oslensive (syllogisms), and when these 
Bre shown, it will be evident also in the case of those lead- 
ing to the impossibile, and genei-ally of those by hypothesis, 
a. PorBiim- If then it is necessary to syllogize A of B either 
wemu«'ii«VE ^ being with or as not being with, we must as- 
twopropMi- sume something of something, if then A be as- 
aumed of B, that which was from the first (pro- 
posed) will be a'^sumed (to be proved), but if A be assumed 
of C, but C of nothing, nor any thing else of it, nor of A, there 
will be no syllogism, for there is no necessary result from as- 
suming one thing of one, so that we must take another pre- 
mise. If then A be assiimed of something else, or something 
' In ayllogtsma of tbc third. 

' i. e. ihere will be a svUogism from both propositions being conlin- 
gont, or from one being pnre and ihe oliiet contingent, or from one ne06»- 
sary and Ihe oUier conliugenl. 
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clw of A, or of C, there is nothing to hinder a syllogism, it 
will not liowever appcrtaii) to B ' from the assumptiona. Nor 
when C is predicnted of something else, and that of another, 
and this last of a third,^ if none of these belong to B, neither 
ihm will there be a syllogism with reference to B, since in 
sbort we say that there never ^vill be a syllogism of one thing 
in respect of another unless a certain middle id assumed, which 
refers in some way to each extreme in predication. For a 
syllogism is simply from premises, but that which pertaiuB to 
this in relation to that, is from premises belonging to this in 
n-lwion to ihat,^ bnt it is impossible to nssume a premise re- 
lating to B, if we neither aflSrm nor deny any thing of it, or 
again of A in relation to B, if we assume nothing common, 
but atlinn or deny certain peculiarities of each. 
Hence a certain middle of both must be taken, nit^" V™' 
which unites the predications, if there shall be a "j^''^ '"" ■ 
syllogiam of one in relation to the other; now if neiinniiihm- 
il is necessary lo assume something common to Jl^^iS^"'' 
both, this happens in a three-fold manner, (since 
we dther predicate A of C, and C of B,* or C* of both or 
both of C, *) but these are the be fore -mentioned figures — it is 
evident that every syllogiBm is necessarily produced by some 
one of these figures, for there is the same reasoning, if A be 
connected with B, even through many media, ibr the figure in 
many media will be the same. 

Wherefore that all osfensive syllogisms are j. ot lyUo- 
perfected by the above-named figures is clear, also ^''^^J^i^^ 
that those per impossibile (are so perfected) will E°ihtuniB 
appear from these, for all syllogisms concluding ">"*"*'- 
per impossibile collect the faJse, but they prove by hypothesis 
the original proposition, when contradiction being admitted 
some impossibility results,' as for instance that the diameter of 
a square is incommensurate with the side, because, a common 
meuure being given, the odd would be equal to the even. 

' A will r.ot be concluded of B — but Eomclhing die, 

• L e. Cof D, DofE, E of F. 

' L «. in which the middle i> connected with eacb eio-emc. 

' The fi™> figure. ' The second figure. ■ The third figure. 

' This, »a Dr. Hen^ remBtlu, in his raluibU tables upon the nalure of 
CnlhTmem, vorrnponds tery closely iu the deflnilion ot iXiyincDi' Iv9v- 
PWU in the Rhetoric ii. 1, IS, aud to the inslunco giien Rhelaric ii. 24, 
i. H« liius exhibits the a|ivralioii, which Ihe readci will Hud applied to 
At ttutaacc in the text, in table 4 of Schemaia RheioticL. 
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They collect then that the odd would be equal to the even, 
but show from hypothesis that tho diameter is incommen- 
surate, since a falsity occurs by contradiction. This then it 
1 whsi Uii« '*' ^° syllogize per impossibile, namely, to show an 
fcinii ottyiio- impossibility from the original hypothesis, so that 
'"''■ as by reasonings leading lo the impossible, an 

ostensive syllogism of the false arises, but the original propo- 
sition is proved by hypothesis ; and we have before said 
about ostensive syllogisms, tliat they are perfected by these 
figures — it is evident that syllogisms also per impossibile will 
be formed through these figures. Likewise all others wjiicli 
are by hypothesis, for in all there is a syllogism of that which 
ia assumed,' but the original proposition is proved by con- 
fession, or soma other hypothesis. Now if this is true, it is 
necessary that every demonstration and syilogiam should arise 
. ,, , „ through the three figures before named, and this 
gamt.uuu- being shown, it is mamiest that every syllogism 
rapfiuiiiticn 's completed in the first figure, and is reduced to 
universal syllogisms in it. 

Chap. XXIV.— 0/ the Quality and Qunittity of the Preniitei in 
Sylloj/iam, — Of the Coiiciueion, 

1. One afflrrafr MOREOVER it is neccssftry in every syllogism, that 
live and one one term should be aflirmative and one universal, 
recefM^.innU for without the universal there will not be asyllo- 
'^"'(Prdori 8'^™i or one not pertaining to the thing propased, 
or the original (question) will be the subject of 
petition.* For let it be proposed that pleasure from music is 
If A ia B, then P is Q, 
But tUat P ia Q ia abaurd. 
.' . iru IB absurd to say ihnL P is Q, it in abnird to ny that A ia B. 

. . A ia not B. Q. E, D. 
' fp^C. ""o lUTaXan^avaiuvoF, — For einmple, in the hypolhatica! 
lyllogism— If the BOut ia moved by itself it is immortal : bnt it IB moved 
by ilaell^ . * . it is immortal ; itie Bsaumption is, the soul is moved by 
ilaelf. The diyunctivB syllogism owes ila origin to the arayuji) Jim-i 
Atiyarov, one of the principal kinds of hypulhclicals mentioned by Aria- 
tatle, whose use of the lalter ciprcadoti, it ie necessary to remember, is 
~ it apposed to categorical, but to ualensive (Ituruciis) Byllogism, ai in 
ia verj' chapter. The reader is referred for some vaiuablo olwerTHltwis 
upon this subject to note G. Appendi^s. Monael'a Logic. Hypothetioil 
■yllogiama, as ire employ the term, arc not discUHaed by Aristotle ; TJds 
Aldrich de SylloRistnis Hypo<heti<.'is. 

iirijnrai. Dialincliuii is cot on Aristotelian term, but the rules 



coQunendable, if then any one should require it to be granted 
ibat pleasure is commendable, and did not add nil pleasure, 
there would not be a syllngism, but if that u certain pleasure 
is eo, if indeed it ia a diSVrent pleasure, it is nothing to the 
purpose, but if it is the same it is a petitio principii, this will 
however bo more evident in diagrams, for instance, let it be 
required to show that the angles at the base of ai 
triangle ore equal.' Let the lines A B be drawn to theci 
s circle, if then he assumes the angle A C to be equal to the 
angle B D, not in short requiring it to be granted that the angles 
of aetnicireles are equal, and again that C is equal to D, not 
usuming the whole (angle) of the section, if besides he assumes 
that equid parts being taken from equal whole angles, the re- 
nutining angles E F Breequa],he will beg the origin^ (question), 
unless he assume that ifequals are taken from equals the remain- 
ders are equal. Wherefore in all syllogism we must have an 
oniverBal ; universal is also shown from all universal terms, but 
the particular in this or that way, so that if the 
conclusion be universal, the terms must of necessity limc^ul^n^: 
be universal, but if the terms be universal, the 1,°^!^?°°'"^ 
conclasion may happen not to be universaL It but toaeiiDin 
sppears also that in every syllogism either both { 
prcmisea or one of them must be similar to the ' 
oonclouon, I mean not only in its being affirm- i 
a^ve or negatiTe,but in that it is either necessary, ' 
or absolute, or contingent; we must also have '"*^ 
regard to other modes of predication.' 

In a. word then it b shown when there will and will n 
syllogism, also when it is possible,' and when per- 
fect, and that when there is aayllogismit must have ^g^" 
its terms according to some oneof the above modes. 



WloniinR thereto are implied in his account of the figureB 
ili(«cti<itii gJTca by Aldiicli, dd the ednstruelioTi of sylli _ 

r mccesaively in tbU and Ike succeeding chapters, aacunipriBcd 



|uLry, 



the old meTDorial — " Distiibuss Mediui 

' Thj» is demonalrated in one way by Euclid, and in another by P»p- 
pn*. See aiso Froclua Coalmen, lib. i. Euclid. Blem. One of iho flve 
nodea of ihe "peiiiio principii," is aot in form distinguiahable from the 
Ipfiiiniati! ayllogum. ConT. Top. vui. 13^ Anal. Pr. ii, 16. 

* Aa the iinpoaible, probable, etc. 

' By po«iihJe here he meiins an imperfect, -wliich may be brought inti_ 
■ peilecl sjUogiim. For ihe elucidation of lliis chavtcc and iJut l<iV>xn>- ■ 
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i. Drmonsira- f It Appears that every demonalration will be by 
Sbv'ihm" / ''""^ terms and no more, unless the same con- 
tMinaonij— elusion should result through different' arguments, 
""f- as E^ through A B,s and through C D,* or tlmsugh 

A B, A C, and B C, for there is nothing to prevent many 
media subsisting of the same (conclusions). But these heing 
(many), there is not one syllogism, but many syllogisms ; or 
again, when each of the propositions A B is assumed by syl- 
logism, as A through D E,^ and again B through 
m,inr, p Q^, ^^ when the one is by induction,* bnt the 
other by syllogism. Thus in tLis manner indeed 
there aie many syllogisms, for there are many conclusionB, ns 
A and B and C, and if there arc not many but one, it is thus 
possible, that the same conclusion may arise 
sy through many syllogisms, but in order that C may 
be proved through A B, it is impossible.t For 
Biinij. ' let the conclusion be E, collected from A B C D, 

■■ '^'""iie it is then neoessBry that some one of these should 
be assumed with reference to something else, as a 
whole, but another as a part, for this has been 
flbown before, that when there is a syllogism, some of the 
terms should necessarily thus subsist ; let then A be thus with 
reference to B, from these there is a. certain conclusion, which 
is either E or C or D, or some other different from these. 

intr more particularly, Ihe reader ia referred to Mansel's, Whalely's, and 
Hill's Logic. t^m 

' The Leipaic copy nmita the example, and Taylor's reading ia SD^dlH 
what differeril lo that of Averrola, Buhle. and Wailz. By dei^^| 
alratinn Arialolle here means sylloiriam generally. ^^^1 

' 'I'he conclusion. ' A ihe m^or, B the minor. ^J 

' C IhB major, D Ihe minor. 

' A the mi^joi of the proayllogism in which the major of the principal 
syllogism is proved — E the minor oC the same. Though in the lirsl part 
E Biguitice (he conclusion of the principal Byllugism, yet the concluaion ia 
at present called C— ^Taylor. 

< Aa far as induction is logical nt all, in its process it is equally formal 
with, though it proceeds in an iuTerse order to, syllogism. It ia defined 
by Aristotle, provinR the major term of the middle by means of the minor. 
Anal. Pr. ii. '^3. The Sorites ia not reropiised diatincavely by Ariitotll, 
IhotiRh, as Melnncthon obsen-e», it is implied in Cat. .3, and is alluded U 
'n tbh chapter; its distinct exposition is attributed to the Stoics. 
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Now if E is concluded, the Bjllogism would be from A B 
alone, but if C D are so as that the one is universal, and the 
utber particulur, something also will result from these which 
will either be E or A or B, or something else different from 
tliese, and if £ is collected, or A or B, there will be 
either many syllogism.^ or, aa it was shown possible, the same 
thing will happen to be collected through many terms. If, 
however, any thing elae different from these is collected, there 
will be many ayllogiama unconnected with each other ; but if 
C ia not so with respect to D, aa to produce a syllogism, they 
will be assumed to no purpose, except for the sake of induction 
or concealment, or something of the sort. Still if from A B, 
not E, but Bonae other conclusion is produced, and from C D, 
either one of these, or something different from these, many 
syllogisms arise, yet not of the subject, for it was supposed 
that (he syllogism is of E. If, again, there is no conclusion 
from C D, it will happen that they are assumed in vain, and 
the syllogistn is not of the primary problem, so thiit it is evi- 
dent thHt every demonstration and every syllogism will be 
thtoagh three terms only.' 

This then being apparent, it is also clear that 
a syllogism consists of two premises and no more ; lEmn a» in- 
for three terms are two premises, unless some- ™™j,'f„^7'* 
Uiing is assumed over and above, as we observed vide Aidiirti 
at first, for the perfection of the syllogisms. ""' wh-ieiy. 
Hence it appears, that in tlie syllogistic discourse, in wtiich 
the premises, through which the principal conclusion is col- 
lected, are not even, — (for it is requisite that some of the 
former conclusions should be premises,) — this discourse is 
citlter not syllogistically construcied,^ or lias required more 
than is necessary to the thesis. 

When then the syllogisms are taken according to the prin- 
cipal propositions, every syllogism will consist of propositions 

' Thp prosy llogiatn, or ■tilceedeDt B^llogigm ot Arislolle, is a gyllogirto 
mrf lo ptore one of iha premiBes ol anoiher BjllogiBm. Vido Pucin* 
Ami. Pr. i. 3b. Bieso, toI. i. p. 157. 

• Tnylot erroneously uses llie Hctive hcrB, coalrary to Waiti >n4 j 
AtKtTotn, llie laller liaiisliilei! (truXXEXayiarai] similirly lo Uia rendninf J 
iboT* — " eH ntidcinatu." Arislolle vkUs n Ihesis. Uie uonsequeDt " — 
m (jrllogisaiuin ■pecInU," as Aldridi aaya. ihal k, Ibe "prubloi 
"qBtatiun." ro ZijT6viui'nii—ihe last, however, is used mere eitensii 
in •tcaiaotioD. Vid. Ad. Post, j. 1, and iL 3. 
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which are even, but of terms which are odd, for the terms 
esceed the premises by one, and the conclusions will be hidf 
part of the premises,' When, however, the conclusion results 
through pro-syllogisms, or through many continued middles,'^ 
as A B through C 1>, the multitude of tewoB, in 
ap^Jncifllns like manner, will exceed the premises by one, (for 
bXi'""*' ^^^ term interpolated will he added either exter- 

nally or in the middle ; hut in both ways it will 
happen that the intervals are fewer than the terms by one,) 
but the propusitiona are equal to the intervals, the former, 
indeed, will not always he even, hut the latter odd, but alter- 
nately, when the propositions are even the terms are odd, but 
when the terms are even the propositions are odd ; for toge- 
ther with the term, one proposition is added wherever the 
term is added.^ Hence, since the propositions 
berrfttrmi." *<!re even, but the terms odd, it is necessary they 
prepmiikm, should change when the same addition is made; 
1 in D>m- but the conclusions will no longer have the same 
cia™ '^^°' order, neither with respect to the terms, nor to 
the propositions, for one term being added, con- 
clusions will be added less than the pre-eidstent terms by one, 
isminoi 'Jeca'^se to the last term alone' there is no con- 
clusion made; but to all the rest, e. g. if D is 
added to A B C, two conclusions are immediately added, the 
e to A and the other to B. The same occurs in the other 
cases also, if the term bo inserted in the middle aSter the same 
manner, for it will not make a syllogism to one terra alone, so 
that the contusions will he many more than the termn, and 
than the propositions. 



- Since we have those particulars with which syl- 
logisms are conversant, and what is their quality 
' in each figure, and in how many ways demon- 



' For there is une conclusion to two propositions. 

' As in Sorites, Vida MaEaers Lofric, p. 83. 

° At tbe beginning, middle, or end. See Wiitz, vol. i, p. 440, And 

* Edocomur hoc capile et seq., qnomudo nrs diaiectiua cuhsroat 
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stntion takes place, it ia flbo nmnifcBt to os, iivetMiiiiyof | 
what kind of problem ia difficult, oaA what easy Enunrn 
(rf proof, for that whicli ia concluded in mwiy ^''^'J 
fignres, and through many cases, ia more eaay, but eonii ugi 
what is in fewer figures, and hy fewer cases, in more difficult I 
An nniversal affirmative then is proved through the first figure 
:ilone, and by this in one way onlyi but a negative, both 
through the firat and through the middle, through the firat in 
one way, but through the middle in two ways ; the particular 
affirmative again through the first and through the last, in one 
way through the firat figure, but in three wa}'B through the i 
last ; lastly, the particular negative is proved in all the figure^ | 
liul in tiic first in one way, in the middle in two ways, ai ' ' 
the last in three waya. Hence it uppears most 
iltfRcnIt to construct an universal affli-mative, but ruieioV 
moat easy to subvert it, in short, univeraals are 'fjjjfr,' 
easier to subvert than particulars, because the 
former are subverled, whether a thing ia present with nothings I 
or IS not with a certain thing, of which the one, namely, the not \ 
bdng with a certain thing, is proved in oU the figures, and Urn i 
other, the being wilh nothing, is proved in two. Thesamemod* 
ilsoprcvailsin the case of negatives, for the original proposition 
is subverted, whether a thing is with every, or with a certai' 
individual,' now thiswas io two figures. In particular problen 
there is one way (of confutation), either by showing a thing 
to be with every, or with no individnal, and parti- j p^^j^ 
cnlar problems are easier of construction, for they ="jier of 
are in more figures, and through more modes.* In """' "" 
short, we ought not to forget that it ia possible to confute 
universal mutually through particular problems, and these 
ihrough universal, yet we cannot construct universal tlirough 
particular, but the latter may be through the former, at the 
■ame time that it is easier to subvert than to construct ia plain. 
In what manner then every syllogism arises, through how I 

^ Tbii riatue U omitlod by TbjtIot. 
EAriilDlle emiilojrg irrui vie here >n the scDse of rpjiroc. which latter it. I 

'~ B AriMoteliui expreuion. eiwpl, as KiDie Ihitik. in <wp. 28 of tUa I 

"> ibova in rach figare what propositioniil cambinaliDns m I 

. In ApuleiDB tbers is a. dialincliuii belwevn modi, or moduli, I 

R^Ocn^ugaiionn, the fonner rcfeiriag Io cambinalinna of Ibreo propo- 1 
' I, lh» IWler 10 thoacoflwo. 
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mnny terms and premise?, how tbey subsist with 
lipo '"'""''^ reference to each other, also what sort of problem 

may be proved in each figure, and what in many 
and in fewer modes, may be gathered from what has been eaid.' 

CHAP, XXVn. — Of the Inreniion and CortBtraction of Syilogismi' 

I, How lo pro- We must now describe how we may always obtain 
lSi?™*^[™n * provision of syllogisms for a proposed question, 
certain princi- and in what way we may aseura.e principles about 
''"'■ each, for perhaps it is not only requisite to con- 

sider the production of syllogisms, but also lo possess the 
power of forming them. 

3. Tiie leveru Of all bcings then, some are of such a nature 
•^otpradi- as not to be truly predicated universally of any 
cannni be iniiy thing else, as "Cleon," and "CaUias," that which 
venai"'^"'' *^ singular,' and thai which is sensible, but others 
Diher in'sn Id- are predicated of these, (for each of these is man 
''■ °'°' and animal) ; some again are predicated of others, 
but others not previously of these ; lastly, there are BOine 
which are themselves predicated of others, and othera of them, 
as "man " is predicated of Callias, and "animal "of man. That 
some things therefore are naturally adapted to be predicated of 
nothing IS clear, for of sensibles each is almost of such a sort, ae 
not to he predicated of any thing except accidentally, for we 
Eometimes say that that white thing is Socrates, and that the 
oliject approaching is Callias. But that we must stop some- 
videb.f.ch.iB where in our upward progression we will again 
Poit Anal., et show, for the present let this be admitted. Of tliese 
things then we cannot point out another predicate, 

' As a dijcal of the melUod of proof, we may siBle that 
E — — two llguros and three moods 

Thus A ia the eastesl to overthrow, and the nearest to establish i 

* Averrois, following tUo old divisions, commences his 2tid section here, 
" Db abimdimlia Propoaitionum." 

' The employment of singnlnrsaspredifales, ia open Id much objection, 
in connexion with, singuiar propoailiuns. See the Thesis appended U) 
WflJJis's Logic. 




except according to opinion, but these raa-j he predicated of, 
olhers, Dor can aingulars ' be predicated of olhera, bot otbers 
of them. It appears however that those TOhich are interme- 
diate, are capable in both ways (of demonstration), for they 
may be predicated of others, nnd others of them, and argU' 
raenta and speculations are ahiioat all conversant with these. 
Still it is requisite to assume the propositions i. hdwidh- 
abont each thing thus : — In the first place, the "J"" voga- 
snbject, (by hypothesis,} the definitions, and such ibcse, in orfn 
peculmrittea na exist of the thing ; nextj whatever " '"'*"''"■ 
things are consequent to the thing, and which the thing fol- 
lows;* lastly, auch as cannot be in it ; those however which it ■ 
cannot be in are not to be assumed, because of the converaiMi 
of the negative. We must also distinguish in the consequents 
what things belong to "what a thing is," what are predicated 
as properties,' and what as accidents ; also of these, those which 
are (predicated) according to opinion, and those, according to 
tnith ; for the greater number any one has of 
these, the quicker will he light upon a conclusion, ^KS^™ 
And the more tme they are, the more will he de- 
monstrate. We must too select not those which are conse- 
quent to a certain one, but those which follow the whole thing, 
e. g. not what follows a certain man, but what follows every 
man, for a syllogista consists of universal propositions. If 
therefore a proposition is indefinite, it is doubtful whether it is 
universal, but when it ia definite, this is manifest So also we 
must select those things the whole of which a thing follows, 
for the reason given above, but the whole consequent itself 
need not be assumed to follow ; I say for instance, (it must not 
be assumed) that every " animal " is consequent to " man," or 
every »cieoi'e to music, but only that they are simply conse- 
quent, as we set forth,* for the other is useless and impossible,^ 
as that "every man" is "every animal," or that "justice ia 
every thing good." To whatever (subject) a consequent ia 
■ttkcbed, the sign "every" is added; when however the sub* 

' T»ylor here £il!s inlo his common miaUke of Iranslsling rafl' 
JcaoM— "particnlnr." Averrois, ■' aingularia "— which 13 

' Omitled bv Taylor. 
"" " ', both by Porphyry ind Ariiloile, is ennsidorucl 

'eitible nith in subject, and answers to Iht faurlh predicabla. J 
a* *e furni proposiuons. 
t U, a predicate with Ilie universal sin^i. 
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jt'ct is comprehended by a cLTlain tiling,' the conaequents 
of which we must assume, those whioh follow or which do 
not follow the universal, we are not lo select in these — for 
they were assumed in those, since whatever are consequent to 
"animal," are also consequent to "man," and aa to whatever 

things are not absolutely present with in like man- 
lumii."'vi"' ner; but the properties of each thing must be 
Aidrirh anil tflkcn, for there are certain properties in speraes 

not common to genus, since it is necesaary that 
certain properties should be in different species. Nor are we 
to select those in regardto the universal, which the thing com- 
prehended follows, as those whieh "man" follows ought not 
to be asaumed to " animal," for it is necessary if animal fol- 
lowa man that it follows all tlieae,' bat those more properly 
belong to the aelection of the antecedents of" man."* We must 
also assume those which are generally consequent and antece- 
dent^ for of general problems the ayUogiam also is from propo- 
sitions, all or some of whicU are general, as the conclusion of 
each ayUogiam resembles its principles. Lastly, we are not to 
select things consequent to all, since there will not be composed 
a syllogism from them, on account of a reason which will a^ 
pear from what follows. ^^H 

Chap. XXVin.— Special Ruks upon t/t same SiibJeet^^M 

. TeOBE therefore who desire to confirm any ttiii^ 
twttaetniFec- of a (.■ertain universal, should look to the subject 
fhiTi MB™ matter of what is confirmed, in respect of which 
TeiMi nr parti- it happens to be predicated ! hut of whatever ought 
uiviorniBs- to be predicated, of this, he should examine the 
iivernoytHde- consequents; for if one of these happens to be the 
same, one must necessarily be in the other. Bal 
if (it is to be proved) that a thing ia not present univerwilly. 
but particularly, he must examine those which each follows,* 
for if any of these is the same, lo be particularly present is 

' Of which man ia predicated. 

' That is, the siihjatla lo man or 
se. The reader is rel'errod for llie 
hogica, eepeciaUv WhnlcJy, b. ii. t. 1 

' The antecedenl ul'buli predicaii 
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necesaary ; but when the presence with nothing- is necessary,* 
18 to what it need not be present with," we must look to those 
wbich caunot be present with it ;^ oronthe contrary, {as regards 
ihit) with which* it is necessary not to be present, we miut 
look to those which cannot be with it, but as to what ought 
not lo be present, to the coneequents. For whichever of these 
an identical, it will happen that the one is in no other, since 
sometiiites a syllogism arises in the first and at other times in 
the middle fi(;ure. If however the particular non-inesse (ii 
to be proved;^ that with which it ought not to be present, and 
tliMe wbich it foUowa, are to be looked to ; but of that which 
ought not to be present, those must be considered, which it is 
impossible can be in it, for if any of these be identical the 
particular non-inesso is necessary. What has been said how> 
ever will perhaps be more clear thus. Let the consequents to 
A be B, but let those lo which it is consequent be C ; those 
■gain which cannot be in it, D ; again, let the things present 
with E be F, and those to which it is consequent, G ; lastly, 
tbtioe which cannot be in it, H. Now if a certain C and a 
certain F are identical, it is necessary that A should be with 
eteiy E, for F is present with every E, and A with cveiy C, 
■0 that A is with every E ; but if C and G are identic^, A 
maM necessarily be with a certain E, for A follows every C, and 
Eerery G. If however F and D are identical, A will be with 
BO E from a pro- syllogism,^ for since a negative is convertible 
BodFia identical with D, A will be with noF, but Fis witii every 
E ; ^n, if B and H are the same, A will be with no E, for B 
a with every A, but with no E, for it was the same as H, 
std H was with no E. If D and G are identical, A will not 
he with a certain E, for A will not be with G, since it is not 
pnaeal with D, but G is under E, so that neither will it bo 
with a certajn E. Moreover if B is identical with G there will 
teas tDveisc syllogism, for will be with everj- A, (since B ia 
wHb A,) and E with B (for li ia tlic same as G) ; still it U 
aMneceasaij that A should be with every E, but it is neces- 

' Whm B wu 10 Iw proved. 

' t. E, Uic mbjed •>( Ihc queilion. 

* Tajiot iiuvru with Bulilo licre li; rd tirofiiva, which hIClte Lhe suiiac. 

I bllDW Wiiu. 

* TIw prixlicals. The vonruiiitin of the various readiniia hero in ciiiIIuh. 

* In onich llie migoc premise of (he principal sjtloi^m it f\<ii«iL. 
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sary tliat it be with a cerlain E, becauso an universal predi- 
cation may be converted into a particular one. 

Wherefore wc must evidently regard what has 
tion oT ihfV™- been mentioned as to each part of every problem,' 
il^c'd'*" since all ayllogisma are from these; but in conse- 
quents, and the antecedents of each thing, we 
must look to first elementp, and to tliose which are for the 
most part universal, as in the case of £ we must look more to 
K F than only to F,» but in the CRae of A more to K C than 
to C only. For if A is present with K C it ia also present 
with F and with E,' but if it is not consequent to this, yet it 
may be consequent to F ; in like manner we must examine 
tlioae which the thing itself is consequent to, for if it follows 
the primary, it also does those which are included under them, 
and if it does not follow these, yet it may those which are 
arranged under them.* 

Speculation then, plainly, consists of three terras and two 
propositions, and nil Hyllogisms are through the 
wniiliiior'hree above-mentioned figures ; for A is shown present 
nnipMtrion'"'' ^'^'^ every E, when of C and P something iden- 
tical may be assumed. Now this will be the mid- 
dle term,* and A and E the estremes, and there is the first 
figure, but (presence with) a certain thing is shown when C 
and G are assumed identical, and this is the last figure, for G 
becomes the middle. Again, (presence with) none, when D 
and F are identical, but thus also the first figure and the 
middle are produced ) the first, because A is with no F, (since 
a negative is converted,) hut F is with every E ; and the 
middle because D is wilh no A, but with every E. Not to 
be present. also with a certain one, (is shown) when D and G 
are the same, and this is the last figure, for A will be with 
no G, and E with every G. Wherefore all syllogisms we 
evidently through the above-named figures, and we must not 
select those which are conaeqnent to all, because no syllog^ 
arises from tiiem ; as, in short, we cannot construct from con- 

' Ab to both subject and prcdiral/!. 

* tC F is tho genns of buth K nnd F, and K G etanda in the mme reli- 
lion In K. and C. ' V a contained undet K, and E nndoT F. 

' Tliu9 if "living" fotlaws "nnimal." it also fbllows '■ mwt," and 
Ihoiigh it dues nut foUnn- "body." it foIlDWDthat wbich is under "bodjr." 
-Taylor. 

* YU. C F— A Ihe major— E Iho minor. 
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tequents, tior deduce b. ncgalive tlirougli 

qoent, for it must be in one. and not in the other. 

That other modes of spceulstion' aJso, as regards eelection, 
».n oselesD for the consiruclion of ajllogiaic is apparent; for 
instance, if the conBcquents to each are ideiitical, or if those 
which A (the predicate) follows, and which can- i. oihermmlu 
not be with E (the subject), or again those which ^^^j'JI',^^^ 
cannot concur to be with either, for no syllogism gudiKiwcimi 
artsea through these. If then the consequents ' ""^^''■ 
•re identical, as B and F, the middle figure is produced, having 
both prciuisea affirmative ; but if those which A follows, and 
which cannot be with E, as C and H, there will be tlie firet 
e having the minor premise negative ; again, if those are 
J which cannot be with either, as D and 11,^ both pro- 
notions will be negative, either in the first or in the middle 
ifttiK ; thus, however, there will by no means be a syllogism. 

We §ee moreover that we must assume in epe- 
OduioiithingsidenticsUand not what are different, Ki^'i^^avn- 
•r amirarj ; first, because our inspection is for J^"'J^'^ 
Ab sake of the middle, and we must take as a ihcitimiiUhT. 
aiiHe, not what is different, but what is identical. JJ'fj'J^'" 
Vcxt, in whatever a syllogism happens to be pro- 
doBed, from the assumption of contraries, or of those things 
wUeh Cftnnot be with the same, all are reduced to the before- 
ttmti modes, as if B and F are contraries, or cannot be with 
lh6 Mtne thing ; if these are assumed there will be a syllo- 
IJaB that A is with no £ : this however does not result from 
Ifacm, but from the above-named mode ; for B is with every 
A, and with no E, so that B must necessarily be identical 
with a certain H. Again, if B and G do not concur lo be 
with the same thing, (it will follow) that A will not be with 
B eertain K, and so there will be the middle figure, for li ia 

' ThM is. be who wishei to conclude a negalive mnal take n tuiddlei 
iiWeb concun with one eilreme, and not with llie other, but ' ' 
diat both propowliiAti wauld beaHlnnalive—here KaraciciiK!{ 
■■life i-utligFie." uopponedlouiroffTipMii, "negBlivB colligere." Cunfer. 
Wuu. tul. 1. pigc 45U, 

* «Eii(4ic rvv laririi liXsydc d^pt'Oi. — Vide Wailz, lul. i. 4'i\. and 'J 
BlaK, i. p. 16b, kUo Manscl'* Lope, page 79. See *[ro ibi! detlnilion ' 
f4M{ gtrim by Cirero (I'op. ch. li.) ; the name (iriginBily ■liuded to 
yiM In wbii'li we look (or middle termi. Vide RhoL ii. S6, 1 ! alto n 
MTop.L I. 

' Taylor nwU G. erroeeoiuly. 
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witli every A, and with no G,' ao tliat B must necessarily be 
identical with some H. For the impossibility of B itnd G 
bt-ing in the same thing, does not ditFur from B being the 
rnc as a certain U, since every thing is assumed which can- 
it be with E. • 

From these observations, then, it is shown that 

Retapiiuis- jijj syllogism arises j but if B and F are contraries, 

B must necessarily be identical with a certain H, 

igism arises through these. Nevertheless it occurs 

to ]>ersonB thus inspecting, that they look to a difFerent way 

than the necessary, from the identity of B and H escaping 

Chap. XXIX.— 2Xe $c 



I The Mine SvLLOGisua which lead to the impoaaible subsirt 
meiiMHi to be in the same manner as ostenaive, for these also 
(Meeting a" arise through consequents, and those (antecedents) 
mwdie wiiq In which each follows," and the inspection is the 
' iiS'JJi^. same in both, for what is oatensively demonstrated 
oih'e'r" '" "'° ""^y ^° "'^ syliogisti tally infei-red per Jnipossi- 
bile, and through (he same terms, and what is de- 
monstrated per impossibile, may be also proved ostensively, 
as that A is with no E. For let it he supposed to be with a cer- 
tain E, therefore since Bis with every A, and A withacertiin 
E,B also will be with a certain E, hut it was present with none; 
again, it may be shown that A is with a certain E,forif Aiswith 
no E, but E is with every H, A will be with no H, but it was 
supposed to be with every H. It will happen the same in other 
problems, for always and in all things demonstration per im- 
possibile will he from consequents, and from those which each 
follows. In every problem also there is the same considera- 
tion, whether a man wishes to syllogize ostensively, or lo lead 
to tlie impossible, since both demonstrations are from the saniB 
terms, as for example, if A were shown to be with no E, because 
£ happens to be with a cerlain E, which in impossible, if it is as- 
sumed that B is with no E, but with every A, it is evident thai 
A will be with no E. Agiiin, if it is ostensively collected that A 
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is with no E, to ihose who suppose that it is with & certain E, il 
may be shown per impossibile to be with no E. The like will 
also occur in other cases, for in bH we must assume some 
common term different from the subject terms to which there 
viU appertain a syllogism of the false, so that this propositioa 
bein^ converted,' but the other remaining the same, there will 
be an ostensive B^llogism through the same terms. 3, Whetcin tha 
Bui an ostensive eylloinsm differs from that per |"'™''>'« "^ 

-L-i V. ■ .L . - V .L ■ per ImpoMiblto 

unpossibile, because in the ostensive both premises >;iiDgum> 
are taid down according to truth,* but in that °''^'' 
which leads to the impossible one is laid down falsely.* 

These things however will more fully appear by what fol- 
lows, when we come to speak of the impossible, for the pre- 
cenl Let so much be manifest to us, that both he wlio wishes 
w tjiiopxe ostensively, and per impossibile, must observe 
ueae things. In other syllogisms indeed which are hypo- 
ifaetieal, such as those which are according to transumption, 
or according to quulity, the consideration will be in the sub' 
ject terms, not in the original ones, but in those 
taken aAerwai'ds, but the mode of inspection will inv„'igMioo 
be the same ; but it is necessary also to consider, Mr^JthMi^, 
and distinguish, in how manj ways hypothetical 
syllogisms arise. 

Each problem then is demonstrated thus, and some of them 
we may infer syllogiatically after another method, for example, 
oniversals by an hypothetical inspection of particulars, for i2 
C and H are the same, and if E is assumed to be with H alone, 

' TIuitiB, the propogitioQ being assnmed contradicting the coodosionof 
Ika lyllogiaai itading to the impomible. ^Taylor. 

* They are nasiuned as irue, Ihuugta somelimeB fBlse, 

* A* if Itiae — lu be conrnted by a conclusive absurdity. Compare the 
!3cd chip, or lhi» book of the Analytica. In the place jaal qnoted the 
ra fUTaXa|tfia^6|uvoy a explained by Alexander as a|iplyiag Lo the 
cottdmive eipreniun of the syllopim, because il ii lAkea diUerenlly lo 
Ibe maaner in wliich it was originally enunciated, being at first part of a 
ooBiUtional agreement, and afkerwardii b calcfiarical conciiiBion. Fur Ihii 
mum the ■yllogiam a here raid to be card /if roXqi^cv. Were it not for 
Iks authority it wuuld neem simpler to interpret /iTdXq^ti;, " change 
«{ quealion." A* lo the bypotheticalu called card roiiritra, tnenliiiDM . 
kCK, we harsno daUt (or cren a plausible cunJecLure — Mauiei. PhiliH 
MdBs (SehollA. p. 17r<, b. 9) uys il ia a syllogium, lit rai~< fieWw 4 In ' 
Twqrrgr. ^ tt rev A^elou. Vide Whately's aiid tlill'it Lu^ic. Wsili 
tdenUSeo both lenni. i^ec vol. i. ibH. 
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A will be witli every E ; and Bgflin, if D and H are the same, 
and E is predicated of 11 alone, (it may be shown) that A is 
with no E. Wherefore the inspection must clearly be in ibia 
way ai'ter the same manner both in the necessary and con^n- 
gent, for the con9ider8,tion is the same, and the syllogism both 
of the contingent and the absolute will be through terms the 
same in order ; in the contingent however we may assume 
things which are not with, but which may he, for it has been 
shown that by these a contingent syllogism is produced, and 
the reasoning is similar in the ceae of the other predications. 
From what has been said then it appears not only that it ia 
4 Co 1 ion allowable for all eyllogisnis to be formed in this, 
but that they cannot be formed in any other way, 
for every syllogism has been shown to originate through some 
one of the before-named figures, and these may not be consti; 
tuted through any other than the conaeciuents and antecedents 
of a thing, for from these are the premises and assumption of 
the middle, so that it is not admissible that a syllogism should 
be produced through other things. 



II. Tha mcihod TiJE way then of proceeding in all (problems), 
»f iieaimuu-*- both in philosophy and in every art and discipline, 
!pnviDUBif!'7a' is tl's same, for we must collect about each of them 
'uEfMifof ph!^' those things which are with, and the subjects 
lioiophicidm. which they oro With, and be provided with as many 
'"''*■ as possible of these, considering them also through 

three terms in one way subverting, but in another constructing 
according to truth (we reason) from those which are truly de- 
scribed to be inherent, hut as regards dialeutic syllogisms (we 
iiiiist reason) from probable propositions. Kow the princi- 
ples of universal syllogisms have been mentioned, how they 
subsist, and how we must investigate them, that wc may not 
direct our attention to every thing which ia said, nor to con- 
structing &nd subverting the same things, nor both construct- 
ing universally or particularly, nor subvei'ting wholly or par- 
tially, but look to tilings fewer and definite ; as to eock 
however we must make a selection, as of good or of science. 
} i The peculiar principles indeed in every science are many, 
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liCTce it 13* the province of experience to deliver ^ f_,^j^, 
the principles of every thing, for instance, I say ii'toBupp 
th«l astrological experience gives the principles §5,So^if^.„ 
of astrologies science, for from ptienomena being t» "ot kI- 
»ulficieDlly assumed, astrological demonstrations 
Imve thus been invented, so ulso is it in every other art and 
mence. Wherefore if things are assumed which exist in iu' 
dividiiBls, it is now our duty readily to exhibit demonstrations, 
for if as regards history nothing is omitted of what is truly 
preaent with things, we shall be able about every thing of 
which there is demonslrBtion to discover and demonairate this, 
and 10 make that clear which is naturally incapable of dcmon- 

*""''''"■ 3 Tlieend of 

UniverBsUy then we have nearly shown how anaijiini in- 

propositions ought to be selected, but we have "uclawt'iut 

ftiseiiesed this accurately in the treatise on Dia- J""' nwamiij 

leclic.i * '""■ 



That the division through genera' is but a cer- 

laja small portion of the method specified, it is i. ]S\°S\bb, iti 

easy to perceive, for division is, as it were, a weak "n","^*^™, 

syllogism, since it begs what it ough t tu demonstrate, » ■ •peciti at 

' In the Tupit^ The dinlectic however of Aiiiitutle, oa enuncUtsA 
here, diflera I'roui ihil art ta exhibited in the Topics, in that he diicimM 
il ID Ihe Analylica ai > tneie lonnal tnelhod ul' tmtiuuiu;, but in tim 
Topics be gites il an eTilLrel]' maleriiil cbataclei. 'I'lie diulecliu of Plain 
ounaponds more nearly with ihe nii;ta|>li}'Biui ol' Arialullu : again, the 
dialeclic of Arialollu is an art, but hia analylia a scicute ; see note on 

■ Vide Whslely, b. iii. Kct II. 

* L e. bj which ^nera are divided into species by the addition of differ- 
CMca. Plato lined diviuon as s mcaus of demoneualing definilioiia, and 
Um utililrcf Uiem, according lo Aristuile. conaisla in empluyiiig ihem •• 
Mall of definillona when obtained. AniungsL the later l'eri]iBieli<.*s, di> 

uD ihe sabjecl. ModeiD logicianB have chieBy drawn from Boethius' 
woiltde UiviiiuDB. Coniparo 'fop. ?i. 2. Diclioiomy, or Ihe division al- 
luded to above of gimiu. is approved by Arialolte when effeciL'd by con- 
Uaiies, but noi by tonlradiauries. Compare ELh. Mic. vii. B; Kaot, 
Lsfie, aect. II3i Trend. Elein. seel. bS; also Caiegoi. 10. 
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weaksyiio- ^nd always infers something of prior matter.^ 
Now this has first escaped the notice of all those 
who use it, and they endeavour to show that demonstration 
ahout essence and the very nature of a thing is possible, so 
that they neither perceive that those who divide happen to 
syllogize, nor that it is possible in the manner we have said. 
In demonstrations therefore, when it is requisite to infer ab- 
solute presence, the middle term by which the syllogism is 
2 In demon- produccd must always be less, and must not be 
stration of the universally predicated of the first extreme, but on 
middle must the Contrary, division takes the universal for the 
be less, and not middle term. For let animal be A, mortal B, im- 

universal in re~ 

spect of the first mortal C, and man of whom we ought to assume 
extreme. ^j^g definition D, every animal then comprehends 

either mortal or immortal, but this is that the whole of what- 
ever may be A is either B or C. Again, he who divides 
man, admits that he is animal, so that he assumes A to be 
predicated of D, hence the syllogism is that every D is either 
B or C, wherefore it is necessary for man to be either mortal 
or immortal, yet it is not necessary that animal should be 
mortal, but this is desired to be granted, which was the very 
thing which ought to have been syllogistically in- 
xamp e . ^^^.^^^ # Again, taking A for mortal animal, B 

for pedestrian, C without feet, and D for man, in the same 
manner it assumes A to be either with B or C, for every mortal 
animal is either pedestrian or without feet, and that A is pre- 
dicated of D, for it has assumed that man is a mortal animal, 
so that it is necessary that man. should be either a pedestrian 

^ i. e. of universals, or of things more nearly approaching to these. 

Ex. 1. Every animal is either mortal or immortal 
Every man is an animal 
. * . Every man is either mortal or immortal. 

The conclusion here was to have been, that every man is mortal ; but he 
who divides does not prove this, but desires it to be granted. 

Ex. 2. Every mortal animal is pedestrian or without feet 
Every man is a mortal animal 
. • . Every man is pedestrian or without feet. 

Ex. 3. Every length is or is not commensurable 
Every diameter is a length 
. * . Every diameter is or is not commensurable. 
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aninml or without feet, but that he is pedestrian is not neces- 
sary, but they assume it, and thb again is what ^ ^^ 
they ought to have proved.' After this manner 
it always happens to those who divide, namely, that they aa- 
iume an universal middle, and what they ought fo show, and 
the differences as estremes. lu the last place, they assert 
nothing clearly, as that it is necessary that this be a man, oc ' 
■bat ihet qtieation necessarily is whatever it may , . , - 'M 
be, but they pursue every other way, not appre- n,l° (vue"*" *■ 
bending ibe available supplies. It is clear how- xlH^iahamt ' 
ever, that by this method we can neither subvert "uitiWe ror it 
Dor syUogisticolly infer an^ thing of accident or forisricut 
property or genns, or of those things of wliich we Wifi' of qm!i- 
are a priori ignorant as to how they subsist, as 
nbetber the diameter of a square be incommensurable, for if 
it assnines every length to be either commensurable or incom- 
lueusumble, but the diameter of a square is a length, it will 
infer that the diameter is either incommenaurabte or com- 
mensurable, and if it assumes that it is incommensurate, it will 
assume what it ought to prove, wherefore that we cannot 
show, for this is the way, and by this we cannot do it ; let 
however the incommensurable or comniensurable be A, length 
B, and diameter C.f It ia clear then that this 
mode of inquiry does not suit every speculation, 
neither is u.'teful in those to whicii it especially appears ap' 
propriate, wherefore from what sources, and how demonstra- 
tions arise, and what we must regard in every problem, appeir -l 
from what has been said. I 



Ckat. XXXn. — lleduetion of SyUogisrni to the above Figurei.' 

How then we may reduce syllogisms to the above- ,_ MMhmi o 

nimed figures must next be told, for this is the nducing m 

remainder of the sjieculatton, since if we have Dne°['th!!ih 

noticed the production of syllogisms, and have the bk"'" " i" 

power of inventing them, if moreover we analyze (conipuccii 

them when formed iuto the before-uamed figures, '" ^ 

' Arnrois commeacei his third Meliim here, 
iHliotie." The word ai>a 7(11'. and auloTraTtii', lusignifiiMttivi 
liu been dreaj^y commenlud upun i it ia employed in it* itrict mcuiinf ri 
Uu pUce. 
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irigioal design will have been complelcd. At the same 
time, what lias befure been said will happen to be conlii'nicd, 
and be more evident that they are thus ii-om wiiat bIioII now 
be BMd, for every truth must necessarily sgree with itself in 
every respect. 

Bnio i«i. First then we must endeavour to select the two 

taiSToii"«rf proposilioiia of a syllogism, for it is easier to di- 
al id qiuutity, vide into greaier than into less parts,' and com- 
*"■ positea are greater than the things of which they 

are composed ; next we must consider whether it is in a whole 
or in a pari, and if both propositions should not be assumed, 
oneself placing one of them. For those who propose the uni- 
versal' do not receive the other which is contained in it,' 
neither when they write, nor when they interrogate, or pro- 
pose these,* but omit those^ by wliich these are concluded, 
and question other things to no purpose. There- 
,ir fore we must consider whether any thing super- 
fluoua has been assumed, and any thing neceswry 
jcr omitted, and one thing is to be laid down, and 
iiiiojium'" "' another to be removed, until we arrive at two 
propositions, for without these we cannot reduce 
the Bcntenees which are thus the subjects of question. Now 
in some it is easy to see what is deficient, but others escape 
us, and seem to be Byllogisms,^ because something necessarily 
^^ happens from the things laid down, as if it should be assumed 
^K that essence not being subverted, essence is not subverted,' 
^H but those things being subverted, of which a thing consists, 
^H what is composed of these is subverted also; for from the^ 

i 



propDBilions than into terms. 

i m^or propoailion, whidi is always uniTersal iu the finl 
figure. 

• I. e. the minor, which atanda lowBids the major in lie letalion ot 
pBTlicuUi lo universal . 
' ' the prapoeitions of the principal ayllogism. 

the propueitiuDs of tho pru-syliogism. TUU tait ia the antece- 
dent in a minor premise, whicli makea il enlhymematic. Vide Whati:!}', 
book ii. ch. 4, aecL. 7, note. 

Vide Whalely'a table of PBllades, book iii. 

In the propoaitiona adduced, the ayltogistic form ia not present, but 
tfllogiBtic inferences may be derived I'ram tbem. In the place of the 
nuyor, we have an equivalent proposition cX])rC83sd, atid in place of the 
minor — Ibo major of the pro-Bj'llogijrn proving thai minor is added; lllii 
Bii^or, however, ia changed so far, as il is made more univerBal. 
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posilions it is nrcea,sary tljat a part of essence should bo 
essence, yet this is not concluded througli the asaumptionB, 
but the propositions are wanting. Again, if because man ex- 
i»t^ it ia necesBary tliat animal should be, and animal exist- 
ing, that there should be essence ; then, because 
m&n exists, essence must necessarily be ; but this coniideritic 
is not yet syllogisticaUy inferred,' for the proposi- JJ,''''* "^ '^"' 
tiotts do not subsist aa we have said they should ;' 
but wo are deceived in such, because something necessary 
happens from the things laid down, and because also a syllo- 
gism b something necessary. The necessary, however, is 
more extenaive than the syllogism, for every syllogism ia ne- 
cessary, but not every thing necessary is a syllogism ; so that 
if any thing occurs from certain positions, we must not imme- 
diately endeavour to reduce, but first assume two propositions, 
then we must divide them into terms, in this mancer, that 
term we must place as the middle which is said to be in both 
propoaitions, for the middle must necessarily exist in both, in 
all the fi-;ure3. K then the middle predicates, 
and is predicated of, or if it indeed predicates, Auwo^n ih« 
but another thing is denied of it, there will be the "b"" '" "^i^h 
first figure, but if it predicates, and is denied by problem ik- 
something, there will be the middle figui'e, and if Si^"^'** 
other things are predicaled of it, and one thing is 
denied, but anothpr is predicated, there will be the last figure ; 
thus the middle subaisis in each ligure. In a similar manner 
also, if the propositions should not be universal, for the deter- 
minalion of the middle is the aame,^ wherefore it is evident, 
that in discourse, where the same thing is not asserted more 
than once, a syllogism does not subsist, since the middle is 
not assumed. As, however, we know what kind of problem 
is deduced in each figure,* in what the universal, and in what 
the particular, it is clear (hat we must not regard all the 
figures, but that one which is appropriate (o each problem. 
Mill whatever things are deduced in many figures, we may 
^^uoertain the figure of by tie position of the middle. 

^^LA 1. f. it is not ciit«^rical, but hypothplical. 
^^V They neithn afflrm nor deny. 

^^^P Pot u uniierul does not difler from n parlioulgr, b; icnsna of tbe 
^^HMle lenn, but bj ihc circ.'urn»criplian and dBterminBlion of ibe rerbal 
^^Tjn, " BTBiy," "nooe," called ^rpoB^iopiajiec. See HiU'a I.ogiu, tuid 
whilel;. ' From chapter '16. 



Chap. XXX ITt.— On Error, arising from the quantity of 
Propositions. 

1, cuueofde- It frequently happens then, that we are deceived 
^1)^^' about Hjllogisms, on account of the neteasary 
wth^"? h''"" (co'"'''^''"i)i *s we have before observed, and some- 
qiumiiyof times by the resemblance' in the position of the 
piopcaiiioni. terms, which ought not to have escaped ua. 

Thus if A ia predicated of B, and B of C, there would 
appear a syUogiam from auch terms, yet neither is any thing 
necessary produced, nor a syUogiam. For let A be that which 
always is; B, Ariatomenes the object of intellect; and C, 
Aiistomenes ; it ia true then that A is with B, for Aristomenes 
is always the oliject of intellect ; butBisalsowithC, for Aristo- 
menea ia Ariatomenes the object of intellect, but A ia not with 
C, for Aristomeaes is corruptible, neither would a syllogism 
be formed from terms thus placed, but the universal proposi- 
tion' A B must be assumed, but this is false,' to think that 
every Aristomenes who is the object of intellect always esists, 
when Aristomenes is corruptible. Again, let C be Miccalus, 
B Miccalua the musician, A to die to-morrow ; B therefore is 
truly predicated of C, since Miccalus ia Miccalus the musician, 
and A ia truly predicated of B, for Miccalus the muaiciao may 
die to-morrow, but A ia falaely predicated of C. This case 
therefore ia the same with the preceding, for it is not uni- 
versally true that Miccalua the musician will die to-morrow, 
and if this is not assumed, there would be no syUogiam.* 

This deception arises therefore from a small (mailer), since 
we concede, as if there were no diEference between saying 
that this thing is present with thai, and this present aidi 
every individual of that 

' [n indafiniles, whiti are mialakEn Tor uDiTersala. 

' Becttuae the diauibutive panide " evcrj '■ shDWB thai any partim 

* Here the f&Uacy arisea from the niiyor nal being; unirei^, Ibl it i* 
not said that every Miccalus, a musicioji, will die to-moirow. Vide 
Appendix, to mil's Logic. 
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Chai-. XXXrV.— ^rror arid«gfrom inaccurate exposition ^H 



n/ Ten 

Deception will frequeDtij occur from the terms i. Niiuieotd* 
of the proposition being improperly espounded,' H'S'in'e t™ 
as ir A should be health, B diaeoae, and C man, umig iniuxu- 
for it 19 true to aay that A cannot be with any B, ' ?« ">« • 
for health is with do disease, and again that B is with every C, 
for every mnn is susceptible of disease, whence it would appear 
toresQlt thnthealtli i^anbe withDoman. Now the reason of tbia 
is, that the terms are not rightly set out in expression, since 
those words which ftre significant of habits being changed, 
there will not be a syllogiam, as if ihe word "well" were 
taken instead of "health," and the word "ill" instead of " " 
ease," since it is not true to say, that to be well cannot be _ 
sent with him that is ill. Mow this not being assumed, therft- 
13 no syllogism except of the contingent,^ which indeed is not 
impossible, for health may happen to be with no man. Again, 
in the middle figure there will likewise be a falsity, for health 
happens to he with no disease, but may happen lo be with every 
man, so that disease shall be with no man.* In the third figure 
however falsity occurs. by the contingent, for it is possible that 
health and disease, science and ignorance, in stiort, contraries, 
shall be with the same individual, hut it is impossible that 
they should be present with each other : this, however, differs 
from the preceding observations,* since when ^ ^. . . 
many things happen to be present witli the same 
individual they also happen to be so with each other. 

Evidently then in ail tlicse cases deception arises from the 
setting forth of the terms, as if those are changed which relate 
lo the habits, there is no falsity, and it is therefore apparent 

' Vide Hill, on rErhal and mafcrLnl fallacy ; also Wbalcly, wha refen ■ 
llie Aristoleliiui diiision of falluciea (tr'i Kopri rqv >e$ii' and nl ifiu Hjg I 
AitJuc) to logical Hud material, upon a species of coDJectura. Cud' 
Wfliu, Tol. ii. p. 532. 

' Because an iibstract term, " health," is assumed for a concrete, ai I 

* For a man now ill, nmy not hereaflEr be well ; Ihut lo be ill is pre. | 

^ This is against the rule laid down in cli. '2, of Ibe neil book, whera 
"lujws that the false cannot be collected from ' 
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that in auch propositions, what relates to habit' must always 
be exchanged and placed for a terra instead of habit.^ 

M a particular 

On word ^'^ '^ '^*'' always necessary to seek to expound the 
unnoiaivayi terms by a name,^ since there will oftentimes bo 
Mrne'iimi.in- sentences lo which no name is attached, wherefore 
Moiuchuihcj it is difficult to reduce syllogismfl of this kind, 
but we shall sometimes happen to be deceived by 
Buch a search, for example, because a syllogism is of things im- 
mediate.* For let A" he two right angles, E a triangle, C an 
isosceles triangle. A then is with C through B, but no longer 
with B through any thing else, for a triangle has of itself two 
right angles, so that there will not be a middle of the propo- 
sition A B,^ which is demonstrable. The middle then must 
clenrly not thus be always assumed, as if it were a particular 
definite thing,' but sometimes a sentence, which happens to be 
the case in the instance adduced. 



Chat. XXXVI. — On the arrangement nf Terim, aceording lo nomi- 
nal a/ipellation ; and of Prujiositiani according to caaa.' 

I. Pot the con- FoR the first to be in the middle, and the latter 
lTiio^m,°ft% 'n t^i^ extreme, it is unnecessary to assume as it 
""i t'"?'' "' ^^^7 were always predicated of each other, or in 
terni ihouicTbA like manner,* the first of the middle, and this in 

' The concrple word "well." 

' The abslrttct, "henlth." ' One word. 

* BeLween which ihere ia no middle — they nmy bo proved, hnwerer, 
by & detinU[oa of ihe suhject, ua in the Post Ann. Vide Prciiu ind 
Biese, ml. i. p. 1S7; also Aquinas, Op. 48, cap. 1. The word sfUOOE it 
need by Ariawlle, either to express a proposilion not proved by My 
higher middle terra, (tide An. Post, i. 2, and ii. 19,) or a premise imnie- 
diale. i3 regards lis conclusion, i. e. not reqniring the insertion of lownr 
middle terms, for connexion of its terms with thuse of the conctusion. 

' i. e. three angles, eqnal lo two rinht. 

* A certain middle thing, signilled by one word. 
' As one thing expressed by one word. 

* Aristotle dislingnishea cX^otec and irrbjo-iic. (which lost word he uaet 
for rpoTToc) the first as being nouns in the nominatite case, the other the 
obliqat- eases. See Hermen- c. 2. ' i- c. in the same case. 
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tlie last, and also likewise in the case of non- v" 
inesse. Still in so many ways as to bo is predi- i^ 
c&ted, and any thing is truly asserted, it is requi- *'" 
«te to twnsider that we signify the inesse, as that pie 
of contraries there is one science. Jj' 

For let A be, there is one science, and B, things ™ 

each other, A then ia present with B, not as if 
are one science,' but because it is true in respect of 
Ibem, to say that there ia one science of them. It soraetimos 
occurs indeed, that the first is predicated of the middle, bat 
llie middle not of the third, as if wisdom is science, bnt 
wisdom is of* good, the conclusion is that science is of good: 
hence good is not wisdom, but wisdom is science. Sorae- 
times, again, the middle is predicated of the third, hut the first 
not of the middle, e, g. if there is a science of every quality 
or contrary, but good is a contrary and a quality, the con- 
clusion then is, that there is a science of good, yet neither 
good, nor quality, nor contrary is science, but good is these.^ 
Sometimes, again, neither the first is predicated of the middle, 
nor this of the third, the first indeed being sometimes predi- 
cated of the third, and sometimes not,* for instance, of whatever 
there is science, tliero is genus, hut there is science of good, 
llio conclusion is that there is a genus of good, yet none of 
these is predicated of any. If, nevertheless, of what there is 
science, ihi.'i is genus, but there ia a science of good, the con- 
clusion is that good is genus, hence the first is predicated of 
the extreme, but there is no predication of each other.* 

In the case of the non-inesse there must be the ^ Meiiiod ihe 
same manner of assumption, for this thing not tunc viih ne- 
being present with this, does not always signify ** '"' 
that this is not this, but sometimes that this is not of this, or 
thai this is not with this, as there is not a motion of motion or 
generation of generation, but there is (a motion and genera- 
tion) of pleasure : ploaaure therefore is not generation. Again, 
there Is of laughter a sign, but there is not a sign of a 

■ Wsili iRBerl* nErwv. * Here lie also inflerts tiritrrlifiii. Aristotle 
nicun, tl»l in tbe major propoBUion Ihe giester extreme la in a diteut, f 
hot in the minor proposition the middle ii in sn obliqiiQ cDie. 

' L e. gaud ia k quality, and is conlraiy, hence ihc tninar 'a direct. 

^ii •. "recti prediraiione." Biihle. 

iTht conirtunon ia direct, bat the propu&iiions are oblique. 
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sign, so that laughtev is not a sign, and similarly in other 
cases, wherein the problem is subverted from the genus being 
in some way referred to it.^ Moreover, occasion is not oppor- 
tune time, for to the divinity there is occasion, but not oppor- 
tune time, because there is nothing useful to divinity,^ we 
miist take as terms, occasion, opportune time, and divinity, 
but the proposition must be assumed according: to 

3. Method of ., i» fu • • i. i. _^?t.« 

assuming pro- the casc 01 the noun, since, in short, we assert this 
tenns^*" *°^ Universally, that we must always place the terms 
according to the appellations of the nouns, e. g. 
man, or good, or contraries, not of man, nor of good, nor of 
contraries, but we must take propositions according to the cases 
of each word, since they are either to this as the equal, or of 
this as the double, or this thing as striking, or seeing, or this 
one as man, animal, or if the noun falls in any other way, ac- 
cording to the proposition. 

Chap. XXXVII. — Rule^ of Beference to the forms of Predication, 

For this thing to be with that, and for one thing 
Ibsdut^predf- *o ^^ truly predicated of another, must be assumed 
cation we must in as many ways as the categories are divided ; the 
verai varieties latter must also be taken either in a certain re- 
dMsion?"*^*^ spect,^ or simply, moreover either as simple * or 

connected,^ in a similar manner also with regard 
to the non-inesse ; these however must be better considered 
and defined. 

^ Either directly or obliquely. Aristotle calls the middle term in the 
second figure, genus, because as the latter is predicated, the middle term 
in the second figure is also predicated ; otherwise they differ greatly, since 
genus is predicated of species affirmatively, but the middle in the second 
figure is partly predicated afiinnatively, and partly negatively, since one 
premise ought to affirm, and the other deny. 

^ This syllogism is in the third figure; the middle term being 
" divinity." 

' As, an Ethiopian has white teeth. 

^ As, a swan is an animal. 

^ As, a swan is a white animal. 
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Whatever is reiterated" in proposirions mnat 
be anneii'd to the major and not to the middle ' '"•'••'•wto 
lata ; I mean for instance, if there should be a 
tfUogiBin, that there is a science of justice "because it 
good," the expression " because it is good," or " in , wtiatevei 
that it is good," must bo joined to the major. For leiinraied 
let A be "science, that it is good ;" B, "good ;" S'MthcmSM, 
mdA C, "justice ; " A then is truly predicated of ^ *°^' '°'^- 
B, (ince of good there is science that it is good : 
but B is also true of C ; for justice is nhat is good, thus 
therefore the solution is made-t Bat i£^ " that it . „ i ,n ( 
is good " l)e added to B,* it will not be true.; for ^^^^ 
A will indeed be trmly predicated of B, but it will not be 
true that B is predicated of C, since to predicate of justice, 
good that it is good, is false, and not intelligible. So also it 
may be shown that the healthy is an object of science in that 
it is good, or that hircocervus is an object of opinion, quoad 
itg nonentity,' or that laan is corruptible, so for as 
he is sensible, for in all super-predicationa, we /I;;;"'"'"'""" 
mast annex the repetition to the (major) term. 

' ixav, dicitiir in onitione, quod accedit, priEsertiin ei ila accediL at 
wnmi >□! leriler, aut omnLiio non muleltic. Waiiz, A ajrlio^ni ia how- ' 
eter nid In be produced iiird ttpoaOiiiciK, when sometliiii^ ia added to 
ihe predicate, ro ivitaTijofoefiiyov. 

Bs. 1. or good there ia science Ihal it is good 
Justice U good 
. ■ . or justice there is science Itiat it is good. 
' Thai is, to the middle. 
' An animal rormed from if 
Uj be duu cocutracled. 

NoD-bting is an object of opinion quoad nonanlity 
An hircocervus ia a nonenlilj- 
. ■ . An hircocervus is an objeci of opinion quoad nonentity. 
Bx> !■ Biery being is an object of science 
Good is bein^ 
. ' . Good is an object of science. 
Bi. 3. Of being Iberc is science, Qiat it is being 
Good is being 
. ■ . Of good there ia science, liiM it is b<;iti|. 



a goat and a stag. The syllogism 



raple (2.) 
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The positioD of the terms is neverlhelesa not 

the some when a thing in Bjllogiatically inferred 

simply, and when thia particular thing, or in a 

' certain respect, or in a certain way. For instance, 

- I mean, aa when good is shown to be an object of 

science, and when it is shown to be so because it is 

good; but if it is shown to be an object of science simply, we 

must take "being" aa the middle term ;" if (it is 

proved that it may be scicntiflcally kuown) to be 

Ttain being (must be taken as the middle). For 

let A be " science, that it is a certtun being," B " a certaiu 

being," and C "good;" to predicate then A of B is true, 

r there is science of a certain being, that it is a, certain 

ing i but B is also predicated of C, because C ia a cer- 

^. tain being ; + therefore A will be predicated of C, 

hence there wiU he science of good that it is good, 

for the expression " a certain being " is the sign of peculiar 

or proper essence. If, on the other hand, " being " is set as 

the middle, and being simply and not a certain being is added 

to the extreme, there will not be a syllogism that there is a 

science of good, that it is good, hut that it is being : for ex- 

Eisin le (3 """P'^' 1^' -^ ^^ science that it is being ; B, being ; 

and C, good.J In such syliogism.s then as are from 

a part,' we must clearly lake the terms after this manner. 

Chap. XXXIX.— Z7w SimpUJkalim of Terms in the Solution of 
Syllasin'n. 
We must also exchange those which have the same import ; 
nouns for nouns, and sentences for sentences, and a noun and 
a sentence,^ and always take the noun for the sentence, for 
thus the exposition of the terms will be easier. For example, 
1. lo lytio- ^f there is no ditference in saying that what is 
Sminlj'Jfm'' Supposed is not the genm of what is opined, or that 
piicityaimpcr- what is opined is not any thing which Hiay be 
«u^ed! '"*' supposed, (for the signiUcation is the same,) in- 
stead of the sentence already expressed we must 

' 'Ev uioii Tociil eoB qal non airXcic " Hed roll Ti concluilujit. Woili. 
TideBieae, i. p. 179, not. 2. 

■ Either for eilhec. Thia ia omitted by Taylor, though read by Averrois, 
Buhle, Waitz. Thia direction, except earufuil)' done, giies Hae lo fVequonl 
' £illacies. Quondo pro lennini) repelendo, subatituilur vox illi ^uipol- 
r. Atdrich. Whalely on FaUacies. 



lake what may be supposed and what may be opined, i 
tenns. 



Chap. XL.— 27»-<iW;?«i'( 



Since bowevcr it is not the same, for pleasure to 
be good, and fur pleasure to be the good, we must i 
not set the terras alike ; but if there is a Bytlogism ' 
tiiai pleasure is the good, the good (must be taken 
■s a term) if that it b good, good (must be tiiJien), 
ther^t. 



It is neither in fact nor in word the same thing [ t^, cipre,. 
to assert that A is present with every individual *tan«a(f oiirAs 
with which B is present, and to say that A is A^^r^""! 
present with every individual of what B is pre- ™['JS''m^h5j 
eent with, since there is nothing to prevent "iiina«;<* 
B from being with C, yet not with every C ^!!l"J^^ 
For instance, let B be beautiful, but C while, if |;"™t,'3'J,;^ 
then beautiful is with something while, it is true in a being p»- 
to say that beauty is present with what is white, (veiy ihtng of 
yet not perhaps with every ihiug white. If then ?''''<' b is pte- 
A ia with B, hut not with every thing of which 
B ia predicated, neither if B is present with every C, nor if 
it is ftlone present, it is necessary that A should not only not 
be present with every C, but that it should not be present 
(at all), but if that of which B is truly predicated, with every 
individual of this A is present, it wiU happen that A will be 
predicated of every individual of which B is predicated of 
every individual. But if A ia predicated of that of which B 
ii universally predicated, there is nothing to prevent B from 
being present with C with not every or with no individual of 
which A is present, therefore in (three terms it is evident 
tbat) the assertion that A is predicated of every individual of j 
which B ia predicated, gignilios that of whatever B is predi- 

< Therefore " I)ibI wilh which B ia prcsenl," uid " llial wilh every . 
ioditidual of irbich B is present," do not digou iho uunc thing. 




166 aristotlb's orgakon. [book I. 

cated of all these A is predicated abo, and if B is predicated 
of every, A will also thus be predicated, but if it is not 
predicated of every individual it is not necessary that A should 
be predicated of every individual. 

Still we need not imagine that any absurdity will occur 
from this exposition, for we do not use the expression that 
this is a particular definite thing, ^ but as a geometrician says 
that this is a foot in length, is a straight line, and is without 
breadth though it is not so, he does not however so use them, 
as if he inferred ^ from these. In a word, that which is not 
2. Certain ex- ^ ^ whole to a part, and something else in refer- 
pressions used encc to this BS a part to a whole, from nothins: of 

for illustration. ., jx^jxx i. 

these can a demonstrator demonstrate, where- 
fore neither is there a syllogism, but we use exposition as we 
do sense ^ when we address a learner, since we do not (use it) 
so as if it were impossible to be demonstrated without these, 
as (we use propositions) from which a syllogism is con- 
structed. 

Chap. XLII. — That not all Conclusions in the same Syllogism are 

produced through one Figure, 

1 The conciu- "^^^ ^® ^^* forget that all conclusions in the same 
sion an evi- syllogism are not produced by one figure, but one 
figure the''^** through this figure, and another through that, so 
inquiry is to be that clcarly WO must make the * resolutions in 
the same manner, but since not every problem is 
proved in every * figure, but arranged in each, it is evident 
from the conclusion in what figure the inquiry must be 
made.® 

* Examples are not adduced to prove, but to illustrate. 
^ Tanquam ex his ratiocinans. Averrois. 

* T(f d* kKTi9ta9ai (exhibere sensui) 'dvTw xp^f^^O' &wip cat rtf ataBa- 
vioBai. Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. Zabarella, cap. vii. oiaBriatQt sensa- 
tion, signifies the perception of the external senses. Vide Ethics, b. i'\. 
chap. 2, and 1 1 ; Phys. b. iii. and vii. 

^ i. e. the several syllogisms to their proper figures. 

^ As no affirmative in the second nor universtd in the third. 

' In qu& figur& quserendum sit problema aliquod. Buhle. 



^ MB PRIOR AKALTTICS. 



ClAr. XT. I IT. — 0/ Argamentt agairut Definition, limpljfied. 

With regard, however, to ai^nmenta against de- j porbirviiv'i 

ftiiitioii, and by which a particular thing ia the uketbcibing 

definition is attacked, that term niuac be laid Jb^'dlD^ik^, 

down which is attacked, and not the whole de- JJ!|'(;''5'J^ 

ISnilion, for it will result that we shall be less limi itnir, b w 

diainrbed by prolixity, e. g. if we are to ahow *^ ^'' '*'""' 
that water i^ humid potable, we must place potable and 



We must not endeavour, moreover, to reduc* hy- b__,, 
potheiical syllogisms, for we cannot reduce then), d^doir. 
from the things laid down,' since they are not ^^j^"^ 
proved syllogistically, but are all of them admitted 
by consent. Thus if a man supposing that except there is one 
certain power of contraries, there will neither esist one sci- 
oice of them, it should afterwards be dialectically proved 
Ibt there is not one" power of contraries ; for ,_^^^^ ^^^ 
Mltanoe, of the wholesome and of the unwhole- 
Hdie, for the same tiling will be wholesome and unwholesome 
■i the Mine time — here it wiU be shown that there ia not one 
ftmtr of all contraries, but that is not a science, has not been 
Aom. We must yet acknowledge that there is, not however 
by ajllogiigii, but by hypothesis, wherefore we cannot reduce 
liaa, but that, we may, viz. that there is not one power, for 
dua perliKpe was a eyllogiam, but that an hy- ^ Korniio 
potliena. The same thing happens in the case of s**™!}" ^■ 
n^kgiams, which infer a consequence per impoa- '™" '" 
aBttte, Mttce neither ean we analyze these, though we may a 

' W*iU! itUet tliat Paciiu bu mi«i|iiirehentjed this place, by rollowing 

ij._ __|j (,pu (Jul liaXiyiatiai htte ia not " disserere contra 

dwpiime de aliquA re." faviiu ihinks thai the chapur 
u Mii;b tyUugumi u itDpogn the dclloitioa. 
• u tAi cHfiwwy. Vido Wluiely, book ii. cb. 4 ; alio MbiucI'* Logic, 
Amodia, now G. It hu been qaealioned vhetbci hypoihcucal can be 
KMMd 10 catcODrict] ; Uw Twil«r will find the tubject well and Iblly 
umtmi in HumI. p. SS. 



aBjinid.' 
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deduction to the impossible, (for it ia demonstrated by syllo- 
gism,) but tho other we caoDot, for it ia concluded from hy- 
pothcBis. They differ nevertheless from the before -named,' 
because we must io them indeed have admitted some thing 
previouaty, if we are about to conaeot, as if, for example, one 
power of contraries should have been shown, and that there 
was tho same science of them, now here they admit, what 
they had not allowed previously on account of the evident 
felsity, as if the diameter of a square having been admitted 
commensurable with the side, odd things should be equal to 

Many others also are concluded from hypothe- 
tidetMionof sis, which it is requisite to consider, and clearly 
dSfn^""'' explain ; what then are the differences of these, 
and in how many ways an hypothetical syllogism 
i produced, we will show hereafter ;' at present, let only so 
much be evident to us, that we cannot resolve such syllogisms 
into figures ; for what reason we have shown. 



.sfro, 



^Figwt^^ 



jpj, J , As many problems* aa are demonstrated in many 

iaw;Topic8, figures, if tliey are proved in one syllogism, may 

be referred* to another, e. g. a negative in the 

first may be referred to the second, and one in the middle to 

the first, still not all, but some only/ This will appear 

haiootr from the following : if A is with no B, but E with 

'roved'in'n,^ cvery C, A is with no C, thus the first figure 

Sggm.'niay^te arises ; biit if the negative is converted, there 

"a^e^ 'T^ '^'^^ ^^ '^^ middle, for B will be with no A, and 

—oihcr-cueor With every C. In the same manner, if the syllo- 

'riicuSr*n* gism be not universal, but particular, as if A is with 

eb™ .ad DO B, but B is with a certain C, for the negative 

con gurei. jjgjpg converted there will be the middle figure. 

' i. e, from syllogisms, by hypothesis. 

' No work is extant of Aiistotle'a upon this mibject ; with St. Hilnrc, 

iwever, we think that though tlie subjoct is notwurkcd out by Aiislot]e> 

e have ampJe data from wliidi to eluuidato it. 

' avayayiln — vide Mansel's Appendix. 

' i. e. may be reduced, or refeired. 
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Of syllogisms, lioweTer, ip the middle figure, the j rnivcmt. 
luiversal will be reduced to the first, but only one iniiitHcond 
of the particular,' for let A be with no B, but with fo"hTfln^n 
■rary C, then by conversion of the negative there J*^'*,^""' *"" 
will be the first figure, since B will be with no A, 
bit A. with every C. Now if the affirmative be added to B 
nd the negative to C, we must take C as the first term, since 
tUBtsirith DO A, but A is with every B, wherefore Cia with no 
Bv neither will B be with any C, for the negative is converted. 
If however the syllugiam be particular, when the negative is 
added to the major extreme, it will be reduced to the first 
ignr^ as if A is with uo B, but with a certain C, for by con- 
Tcrnon of the negative there will be the first figure, since B is 
with no A, but A with a certain C. When however the affirma- 
tire (is joined to the greater extreme), it will not be resolved, 
■a if A is with every B, but not with every C, for the proposi- 
tion A. B does not admit conversion,^ nor if it were made 
would there be a syllogism. 

Again, not all in the third figure will be resolv- 
»Ue into the first,' but all in the first* will be theihirda^n. 
into the third, for let A be with every E, but E with j"^ n"'siL»S™ 
a certain C, since then a particular afiirmative is noi unh'crut, 
convertible, C will be with a certain B, but A was ["/iS'e n^"'"' 
witheveryB, BO that there is the third figure. Also 
if the syllogism be negative, there will be the same result, for 
the particular affirmative is convertible, wherefore A will be 
with no fi, but with a certain C. Of the syllogisms in the last 
figure, one alone is not resolvable into the first,^ when the 
negative is not placed universal, all the rest however are re- 
solved. For let A and B be predicated of every C, C there- 
fore is convertible partially to each extreme, wherefore it is 
present with a certain B, so that there will be the first figure, 
if A is with every C, but C with a certain B. And if A is 
with every C, bat B with a certain C, the reasoning is the same, 

' Viz. Feslino and not Baroko. Of Ihcsp reduclions it may be genemlly 
obierred. llut only nenaliva ayllDgiBms are reducible lo Iho second, and 
only panicolai lo the third Hgurc. Bai-bara, Baroko, uid Bokaido cannot 
be o»tci»iicly reduced lo any other flguro. 

' Bcinic A it don not adtnil simple convcraion. 

• For Bokardo i* excepted. 

' Darii and Perio— becsutp unirersals cannot be redneed tn Ihe (bird 
n wbich the conclusioii it particular. * 1. c. Bukaido. 
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for B recipropates with C. But if B is witli every C, and A vfitb 
a eeitaJn C, B must he taken as the firat term, for B is with 
eveiy C, but C with a certain A, so that B is with a certain A ; 
since however the particular ia convertible, A will abo be witli 
B. certain B. If the Byllogism be negative, when the terms 
are universal, we must assume ia like manner, for let B be with 
every C, but A with no C, wherefore C will be with a certain B, 
but A with no C, 80 that C will be the middle term. Likewise, 
if the negative ia universal, but the affirmative particular, for 
A will be with no C, but C with a certiun B ; if however the 
^ . negative be taken aa particular, there will not be 

a resolution,* e. g. if B is with every C, but A not 
with a certain C, for by conversion of the proposition B C, 
both propositions will be partial. 

4. Tbe CDDTcT- It is clear then, that in order mutually to con- 
JdinM'nrtBiiiB ^^""^ these figures,' the minor premise must be 
Decamrr tor converted in cither figure, for this being trans- 
rcduciion. posed a transition ^ is effected ; of syllogisms in the 
middle figure,^ one is resolved,^ and the other ia not^ resolved 
into the third, for when the universal is negative there is a 
resolution, for if A ia with no B, but with a certain C, both 
similarly reciprocate with A, wherefore B is with no A, but C 
with a certain A, the middle then ia A. When however A b 
with every B, and ia not with a certain C, there will not be reso- 
lution, since neither proposition after conversion is universaL 

Syllogisms also of the third figure may be resolved into 
the middle, when the negative ia universal, as if A is with no C, 
but B is with aome or with every C, for C will be with no A, 
but will be with a certain B, but if the negative be particular, 
there will not be a resolution, since a particular negative does 
not admit conversion. 

We see then that the si 
giBraj"Di'ma- resolved in these figures,' 
^U)'"*"'- into the first figures, and that when syllogisms 
oihcrflguTM are reduced to the first figure, these only are coo- 
toi^ii^nt' •'li'^^i p6r imposaibile. 

How therefore we must reduce syllogisms, and 

' YLz. llie flrat uid third. 

' Mtra^aiTic — lianaitos &tei un& in aliain figurani. — Buhle. 

* Those are particular, because there ia no universal conclusioD in Iha 
third. ' Feslino. ' BHroko. 

' Baroko and Bokardo. ' In the second and third figures. 



lutuallj resolrable, appears from what 



There is some differeoco in the coDstniction or i. mreiFnceia 
«ubver«on of a problem, whether we suppose lie tj"'^'"''."^" 
expressions "not to be this particular tlung," and (abe"uid"ia 
" to be not this particular tUing," have the aame, ihe"™^"'"' 
or different signfecation, e. g, " not to be white," (c^- Hem. e.) 
and "to be not white." Now they do not signify the aame 
thing, neither of the expression "to be white," is the nega- 
tion " to be not white," but, " not to be white ; " and the 
reason of this is sa fallows. The expression "he is able to 
walk," is similar to "he is able not to walk," the expression 
" it is white " Ui, " it is not white," and " he knows good," i« 
" be knows what is not good." For these, " he knows good," 
or " he has a knowledge of good," does not at all differ, nei- 
iher " he is able to walk," and " he has the power of walk- 
ing ;" wherefore also tho opposites, "he is not able to walk," 
and " he has not tlie power of walking," (do not differ from 
each other). If then " he lias not the power of walking," 
signifies the same as " bo has the power of not walking," 
these will be at one and the same lime present with the same, 
for the same person is able to walk, and not to walk, and is 
cognizant of good, and of what is not good, but affirmation 
and negation being opposit<:s, are not at the same lime present 
with the same thing.' Since therefore it is not the same thing 
"not to know good," and "to know what is not E***^"!!" "hi- 
ther is it the same thing to be " not good " and " not to he 
good," since of things having analogy,* if the one is different 
the other also diflers. Neither is it the same to be " not equal," 
and "not to be equal,"* for to the one, namely, "to that which 

' Ariatolle dfoionstrates the diSereoce between infinile affirmation snd 
ftnite tKgBtion by [in hyputhelicol eyllogiam leading lo tin iLbsurdity. I'tie 
tndct miy liiid the principle of proper logical affirmation and negation 
di*cu»ed in Wlutely. b. ii. cb. 2, and Hill, p. %, et »eq. 

* Euidem rutionem.— Buhte. Similitude or identity of relation. 

■ Fat "10 be not equal " implies at all events ibal a thing ciisLi, which 
ii al&nuatiun. but " not lu be eqaal " may bs nothing, which ia pure 
ncgaliuQ. Hence, as Taylor remarks, Atialotle infen that " not every 
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, IB not equal," something is subjected, and this is the unequal, 
hut to the other there is nothing suhjeeted, wherefore " not 
every thing is equal or unequal," but "every thing is equal 
or not equal." Besides this espreasion, " it is not white 
wood," and tliia, " not is white wood," are not present toge- 
ther at the same time, for if it is " wood not white," it will be 
wood; but "what is not white wood" is not of necessity 
"wood," BO that it is clear that of "it is good" the negation is 
not "it is not good." Ifthenof every one thing dther the affirm- 
ation or negation is true, if there is not negation, it is evident 
that there will in some way be affirmation, but of every affirm- 
ation there is negation, and hence of this ' the negation is, "it 
is not not good," They have this order indeed with respect 
i. Otflfrofnf- '" ^^*^h other: let to be good be A, not to be 
Smmiion Md good B, to be not good C under B, not to be not 
negii 00. good D under A. With every individual then 

either A or B will be present, and (each) with nothing which 
is the same and C or D with every individual,^ and with 
nothing which is the same, and with whatever C is present, 
B must necessarily be present with every individual, ibr if it 
is true to say that " a thing is not white," it is also tme to say 
that " not ii is while," for a thing cannot at one and the game 
time be white and not white, or be wood not white and be 
white wood, so that unless there is affirmation, negation 
will be present, — C however is not always (consequent) to B, 
for in short, what is not wood will not be white wood, on the 
contrary, with whatever A is present D also is present with 
, (, every individual, for either C or D will be pre- 

sent. As however "to be not white"* and "to 
' be while,"! cannot possibly co-subsist, D will he 

present, for of what is white we may truly say, that it b not not 
white, yet A is not predicated of every D, for, in short, we can- 
not truly predicate A of what is not wood, namely, to assert 
that it is white wood, so that D wUl be true, and A will not 
be true, namely, that it is white wood. It appears also, that 
A and C are present with nothing identical, though B and D 
may be present with the same. 

thing " is eqiinl or unequal, because that which is not ia neither eqiul 
nor unequal ; but thai " every Ihing " is equal or is not equal," heonae 
this is cunlradiction. 
' "It is not good ; " — affirmative. • Taylor omits this clause. 
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Privatives also subniat similorlj to this positdon 
with respect to attributes,' fur Let equul be A, not liini: 
equal B, uocqual C, not unequnl 1). In many ^[^^" 
tluogs alao, with Bome of which the same thing is buut (utot 
present and not with others, the negative may be ' 
Minilarlj true, that, "not all things are white," or "that n 
each thing ia white ;" but, " that each thing is not white," c 
"that all things are not white," is false. So also of this* 
aSnnation, " every animal is white," the negation is no^ 4 
"every animal is not white," for both are false, but this,.] 
" not every animal is white." Since however it is clear that I 
"is not white," signifies something different from "not is 
white," and that one is affirmation and the other negation, it J 
is also elear that there is not the same mode of demonstrating 1 
each, tor example,^ " whatever is an animal is not whit^" or I 
"happens not to be white;" and that we may truly say, "it 1 
is not white," for this is " to be not white." Still there is 
the same mode as to it is true to say it is white or not white, 
for both are demonstrated constructively* through ■ „m,„,„o- 
Ihe first figure, since the word " true " is similarly ^JJ^^'S'" 
arranged with "is," for of the assertion "it is Ai(n."'c™i- 
true to say it is white," the negation isnot, "it is g™"^"' 
tmc to say it is not white," but " it is not true to *■ Thf <>'B^'- 
uy it b white." But if it is true to say, ""ejVr'i^ 
"whatever is a man is a* musician, or is not* a i'h°''d'ftrtn«'' 
mnsician," wo must assume that " whatever is an in ihc aiKie at 
animal is either a musician or is not a musician,"* ^™o»"n"i™- 
ud it will be demonstrated, but that " whatever * '■'■o'""""'- 
b a man is not a musician," is shown negativelyf iiruclivc." 
according lo the three modes* stated. a»«ioii. 

In short, when A and B are so, as that tbey s. Rtiitin 
cannot be simultaneously in the same Ihiiig, but ^Jt3"™"t- 
one of them is necessarily present to every indi- "in am. 

' taT^jopuii — prcdicamenlB. Avemiii 
■laod u op]H»ed to privation in Uie sei 
ilVt u it ia coruiidcred in Ihe Cali 



yidual, and again C and D iikevrise, but A follows C 
and does not reciprocate, D will also follow B, and will not 
seiprooate, and A and D may he with the same thing, hut B 
and C cannot. In the first place then, it appears from this 
that D is conBequent to B, for since one of C D is necessarily 
present with every individual, hut with what B is present C 
cannot be, because it introduces with itself A, but A and B 
cannot consist with the same, D is evidently a consequent. 
Again, since C does not reciprocate with A, but C or D is 
present with every, it happens that A and D wiE be with the 
same thing, hat B and C cannot, because A is consequent to 

C, for an impossibility results,' wherefore it appears plain 
that neither does B recipi-ocate with D, because it would hap- 
pen that A is present together with D.^ 

e. FaUncy Sometimes also it occurs that we are deceived 

•liiioB ftom ijy g^gi, QH arrangement of terms, because of our 
nppcuiin pro- not taking opposites rightly, one of which mast 
perJy. necessarily be with every individual, as if A and B 

cannot be simultaneously with the same, but it is necessary that 
the one should be with what the other is not, and again C and D 
in like manner, but A is consequent to every C ; for B will hap- 
pen necessarily to be with tliat with which D is, which is false. 
For let the negative of A B which is F be assumed, and agun 
the negative of C D, and let it be H, it is necessary then, that 
either A or F should be with every individual, since dther af- 
firmation or negation must be present Again also, either C 
or H, for tliey are affirmation and negation, and A is by hy- 
pothesis present with every thing with which C is, so that H 
will also be present with whatever F is. Again, since of F B, 
one is with every individual, and so also one of H D, and II 
is consequent to F, B will also be consequent to D, for this 
we know. If then A is consequent to C, B will also follow 

D, but this is false, since the sequence was the reverse in 
tilings so subsisting, for it is not perhaps necessary that either 
A or F should be with every individual, neither P nor B, for F 
is not the negative of A, since of "good" the negation is "not 
good," and "itia not good" is not the same with "it is nether 
good nor not good." It is the same olso of C D, for the as- 
sumed negatives are two. 






3uld cn-Biibaisl. 






It with B. 



»BOOK II. 
Chap. I. — Recapitulation. — Of the Conelasiiais «f certain 
Syllosumx. 

Is how man; figures, through what kind and LHi-ferenuEo 
cumber of propoailions, also when and how a syl- otaE^IralloM. 
logisni is produced, wo have therefore now es- ""fvenoi B7I- 
plained; moreover, what points both the con- m^™ooc"- 
stractor and Bubverter of a ByllogiBin should •'°"'- 
regard, aa well as how we should investignte a proposed sub- 
ject after every method ; further, in what manner we should 
assame the principles of each question. Since, i. sasiiodD 
however, some syllogisms are universal, but |""'.|'''f^" 
others particular, all the universal always con- notthenega- 
dude a greater number of things, yet of the par- "*' p»"'|^uI«- 
Licolar, those which are affirmative many things, but the 
negative one conclusion only. For other propositions are con- 
verted, but the negative is not converted, hut the conclusion 
is something of somewhat; hence other syllogisms conclude b 
nwjority of things, for example, if A is shown to be with every 
or with a certain B, B must also necesaorily be with a certain A, 
and if A is shown to be with no B, B will edso be with no A, and 
this is different from the former. Ifhonever A is not with a cer- 
tain B, B need not be not present with a certain A, for it possibly 
may be with every A.' This then is the common 
cause of all syllogisms, both universal and par- b^intvn uni- 
ticolar ; we may however speak differently of flJU^d^iIiMe 
oniversals, for as to whatever things are under ofthtMcona 
the middle, or under the conclusion, of all there *""' 
will be the same syllogism, if some are placed in the middle, 
bat others in the conclusion,^ as, if A B is a concluxion through 
C, it is necessary th:it A should be predicated of whatever is 



B; theierore though " mui" Unot presenl witli "a ccrUiin animal," (e. g. 
"• Jion,") yet "animal " is ivith every " mnn." 

* Hence ihreo coQciuiians, he mcaiu, tna; bo dravn fhun the aama 
(Tllogiim, one of [he minor extreme, onoLliet of what is undec ihe minor 
ud ihe third of wti«l ii the sul^ect or the middle. 
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under B or C, for if D is in the whole of B, but B in tlie 
whole of A, D will al3o be in the whole of A. Agftin, if E ia 
in the whole of C, and C is in A, E will also be in the whole 
of A, and in like manner if the ayUoglsm be negative ; but in 
the second figure it will be only poaaible to form a sjUogism 
of that which is under the conclusion. As, if A is with no B, 
■but is with every C, the conclusion will be that B is with no C ; if 
therefore D is under C, it is clear that B is not with it, but that 
it is not with things under A, does not appear by the syllogism, 
though it will not be with E, if it is under A. But it has 
been shown by the syllogism that B is with no C, but it was as- 
Bumed without demonstration ' that it is not with A, wherefore 
it does not result by the syllogisms that B is not with E. 
Nevertheless in particular sjllogiama of things under the con- 
clusion, there is no necessity incident, for a syllogism is not 
• (wooToorc) produced,^ when this" is assumed aa particular, 
maiurin ui but there will be of all things under the middle, 
**""' yet not by that syllogism, e. g. if A is with every B, 

but B with a certain C, there will be no syllogism of what b 
placed under C, hut there will be of what is under B, yet not 
through the antecedent syllogism. Similarly also in the case 
of the other figures, for there will he no conclusion of what ia 
under the conclusion, hut there will he of the other, yet not 
through that syllogism ; in the some manner, as in univergals, 
from an undemonstrated proposition, things under the middle 
were shown, wherefore either there will not he a conclusion 
there,* or there will be in these also.* 



Cmp. IL — On a (nl 



Conclusion ilediiced Jroiii false Premises mi the 
Jirst Fiijiirc. 

It is therefore possible that the propositions may 

, be true, through which a syllogism arises, also 

that they may be false, also (hat one may be true 

and the other false ; but the conclusion must of 

•x E^amed of no A, b«- 



ig assamed of no B, B is i 
ipuaitioa universtil negauve 
IB in Uie 2nd Agurs boih prt 



Id affirm; hence nolhlnsii 



'cisal ayllogisras. 

licuJar. Fur the recognilion of llie indirect o 
ArisiuUe, see Mnnael, p. G6, and 74, uo)e. 
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necessity be either true or fabe. From true propositions then 
we cannot infer a, falsity, but from false premises 
we may infer the truth, except that not the why,' 'i,^°'-f'^'^''' 
but the more that (is inferred), since there is not JS*"fL^I|l^ 
• sylk^sm of the why from false premises, and Avm. (iiui'i 
for what reason shall he told hereai^r.' '^^'- !>■ ^''1 

First then, that we cannot infer the false from 
true premises, appears from this: ifwhenAis, it Jnf"^^"^^ 
b necessary that li should be, when B is not it f'om tute pie- 
is necessary that A is not, if therefore A is true, iSe^'iwM'&o'm 
B is necessiirily true, or tlie same thing (A) would y^KSS"- 
II one and the same time be and not be,^ which AJdrich^eneni 
u impoasible. Neither must it be tliought, be- J^,'",""^""' 
cuise one term, A, is taken, that from one certain 
IhiDg existing, it will happen that something will result from 
neoesaity, since this is not possible, for what results . 
from necessity is the conclusion, and the fewest 
things through which this arises are three terms, but two in- 
terrala and propositions. If then it is true that with whatever 
B is A also is, and that with wbateverG is B is, it is necessary 
that with whatever C is A also is, and this cannot befalse, for 
dse the same thing would exist and not exist at the same time. 
Wherefore A is laid down as one thing, the two 
propositions being co-assumed. It is the same 
also in negatives, for we cannot show the false from what are 
true ; but Irom false propositions we may collect the truth,' 
ettlier when both premises ai'e false, or one only, and this not 
indifferently, but the minor, if it comprehend tlie whole false,* 
bat if the whole is not assumed to he false, the 
true may be coUecIed from dther.t Now let A be ,*u^^^£^ 
with the whole of C, but with no B, nor B with C, 

' In ch. 2 of 111 look, Pobl Anal. 

■ BeOLUw it 15 Inie by hypulhesis. but B being denied Inie, A cnnnot 

■ See the ^neral rules of syllogism in Aldrich, and Hill's Logia. 
HetealleiArigtolk expounds Ibis more fully; he meuiB that a true cod- 
diuioD may ajwajg be inrerred in (be first figure, unleaa the major is 
irtkolly lalse, and tbe minor true. 

* By ibia axpretaion he means, as be eiplaios further on. an uniyeraal 
prc^OBIiuD, conltary id the Ime, aa " no man id an imimaJ." An univotsal 
coDlmlictory lo the true [a of l-outbg a particular falne propoaition, (vide 
lablc of opposition,) and a iiropoailion in aiiid to be false in |>urt, wbeu 
wbal i> (larlly true and parity false, ia affirmed, or denied, univerially. 
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and thia may happen to be the CBae, aB animal is with no atone, 
nor atone present with any man, if then A is assumed preaent 
with every B, and B with every C, A will be with every C, 
• R 1 m ^'^ ^''"^ from propusitiona both falae, the concliuion 
will be true, since every man ia an animal." 
So also a negative conclusion (is attained), for neither A 
may be assumed, nor B preaent with any C, but 
let A be with every B, for example, as if, the same 
terms being taken, man waa placed in the middle, for neither 
„ animal nor man ia with any stone, but animal ia 

J Animal. with every man. Wherefore if with whatf it Jis 
! In the miiot P>*s^nt universally, il ia assumed to be present with 
nDne,§ hut with what it is not present, we asaume 
II In the minor. ^[^^^ j|. j^ present with every individual,! from 
1 Eismpit (2,) both these false preiuisea, there will be a true con- 
4_ cluaion.f The same may be shown if each pre- 

mise is assumed partly false, but if only one ia 
admitted false, if the major ia wholly false, aa A B, there will 
not be a true conclusion, but if B C, (the minor is wholly 
3. imtinwot fsise,) there wiU be (a true conclusion). Now I 
■ Mupnipa- mean by a propoaition wholly false that which is 
""' contrary (to the true), as if thatwasassumed pre- 

sent with every, which ia preaent with none, or that present 
with none, which is preaent with every. For let A be with 
no B, but B with every C, if then we take the proposition B 



Ex.. 


L. Every stone is an aiumal 








Ei. 3. Evei7 i 








Ex.: 


i. No man ia an animal 


Eveiy 




Eyery alone ia a man 






. No atone is an animal. 


.-. Every 
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El. 4. Every thing whiti 


i ia an animal 




C B 






Every ewan ia wh 
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A 




. ■ , Every swan is an 


animal. 




B 






Es. 5. Nothing while ia 


an animal 
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C u inie, but the whole of A B o^ false, and tliat A is with 
every B, it is impossible for the conclusion to be true, for it 
wms present with no C, since A was present with none 
of what B was present with, but E was with 
ererjr C* 

In like manner also the conclusion will be false, 
if A is with every B, and B with every C, and 
the proposition B C is assumed true, but A B wholly fsl^e, 
tad tliat A is prraent willi no individual with which B is, for 
A will bi- will] everj' C, since with whaievcr B is, A also ia, 
(mt B is wiih every C. It is clear then, that, the ^ ,^^ ^^ 
major premise beingassumed wholly false, whether imjot « nhoiiy 
it he affirmative or negative, but the other pre- mingV :• irut, 
nji»e being true, there la not a true couulusion ; J''^ J""?'^*"" 
if however the whole is not assumed false, there •hemhgviioie 
will be. For if A is with every C, but with a cer- ^oJ^Mi^'il''^ 
tain B, and B ia wiih every C ; e. g. animal with >"«. 
everyewan, but withacertainwhileneaa,and white' 
mm with every swan, if A is assumed present with every B, 
and B with every C, A will also be truly present ^ j;„nipit (4 
with every C, ainee every swan jsan animal, t 

So also if A B be negative, for A concurs with 
a certain B, but wiih no C, and B with every C, '* * **" "'■ 
as animal with something white, but with no snow, and 
wbiteneas with all snow ; if then A is assumed present 
with no B, but B with every C, A will be present , „ , ,. , 
^iUinoClj IE...,!.,..! 

If however the proposition A B were assumed , idhcmijot 
whoUy true, but B C wholly false, there will be a u inif "h^. 
true syllc^sm,' as nothing prevents A from being „hi>ii; mh, 
with every B and every C, and yet B with no C, as [Jj^'"'"''" 
it the case with species of the same genus, which 

' Here i» another inilanue of " syllogism " being employed in ils pure 
MDK, eqniraleol to " conclusion," frcquenlly it aigniHes tlie propowlioiul 
■mugsment Decessahly infening the conclusiDn. 

B A B A 

Ei. 6. ETt-ry horse is an animal Ex. 7, No music is an uiiitiiil 
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are not subaltern, for animal concurs both ivith horse and 
man, but horse with no man : it' therefore A is assumed pre- 
i Afflimaiive **°* with every B, and B with every C, the con- 
• Ei It (5 1 •''"^'''^ "'^ ^ true, though the whcJe proposition 
""' ' B C is false.* It will be the aame, if the propo- 
sition A B ia negative. For it will happen tliat A will be 
neither with any B,. nor with any C, and that B is with no C, 
as genus to those species which are from another geous, for 
animal neither concurs with music nor with medicine, nor 
music with medicine : if then A is assumed present with no 

B, but B with every C, the conclusion will be 
e.f Now if the proposition B C is not wholly 
but partially false, even thus the conclusion will be true. For 
nothing prevents A from concurring with the whole of B. 
and tbe whole of C, and B with a certain C, as genua with 
species and difference, thus animal is with everj' man and 
with every pedestrian, but man concurs with something, and 
not with every thing pedestrian ; if then A is assumed prc- 
, . sent with every B, and B with every C, A will 

also be present with every C,X which will be true. 



mpl6(7.) 



Ei. 8. Every man is i 
C 
Every pedestrii 
B 
. - . Every padestri 
B 
Er. 9. No prudence i: 

Alt conlemplal 
. ■ . No cuntempliil 



n ammul 

B 
ji thing LB H man 

A 
m llxing is &a animal. 

an animal 

C B 

vo kncwledge ia prudonco 

C A 

ive knovleilge is an onimiLl. 



[. 10. AU snaw is na animal 
C B 

Something white ia snirw 
C A 

. ' . Something vhile ia on animal. 
B A 

[, 1 1. No man is an animal 

C B 

Something while is a man 

C A 

. ■ , Something whilo is uol an auimal. 
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The same will occur if the proposition A B be , „ . 
neg»tive. For A may happen to be neither with 
any B, nor with any C, yet Bwith a certain C, aa genus with 
the species and difference which are from another genus. 
Thus animal is neither present with any prudence nor with 
any thing contemplatire, but prudence is with something 
contemplative ; if then A is assumed present with no B, but 
B with every C, A vriil be with no C, which will . „ 
be true." 'EiuhpIoIO-) 

In particular syllogisms however, when the 
whole of the major premise is false, but the olher li™ wil^B™^. 
true, the conclusion may be true ; also when the i"! '•^'- ''"> « 
major A B is partly false, but B C (the minor) thmmaj'be 
wholly true ; and when A B the major is true, jJiJ™" '^"'"■i"- 
but the particular false, also when both are false. 
For there is nothing to prevent A from concurring with no 
B, but with a certain C, and also to prevent E from being 
present with a certain C, as animal is with no ^ Afsmaiive 
snow, but is with something white, and snow with 
Mmething white. If then snow is taken as the middlf^, and 
animal as the first term, and if A is assumed present with the 
whole of B, but B with a certain C, the whole proposition 
A B will be false, but B C true, also the conclu- ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
BJon will be true.! 

It will happen also the same, if the proposition A B is ne- 
gative, since A may possibly be with the whole of B, and not 
with a certain C, but B may be with a certain C. ^ j^^ ^^^ 
Thus animal is with every man, but is not conse- 
qnent to something white, but man is present with something 
white ; hence if man be placed as the middle term, and A is 
assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, the con- 
clasion will be true^ though the whole proposition 
ABisfalse-t IE»™i.ie(iU 

If again the proposition A B be partly false,' i, uikemri'" 

tor and Buhle ioseil, "when B C is Uue," wbich ii oTnitted by 

B A 

Ex. 12. ETery iliing beKuiiTul is nn uumal 
C B 

Somolhine ^Mt is bcauliful 

. * . Samellung grual is an animal- 
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ii inTtij (Wk, Ite conclusion will be true. For nothing hinders 

wui™™'™ ^ ^"^ concurring with B, and with a certain C, 

and B from being with a certain C ; thus animfJ 

may be with something beautiful, and with aomething great,' 

Affl Ml ^'"^ beauty also may be with something great. If 

then A is taken as present with every B, and B 

with a certain C, the propoaition A B will be partly false ; 

but B C wili be true, and the conclusion will 

be true.* 

Likewise if the proposition A B is negative, 
for there will be the same terms, and placed in 
manner for demonstration .t 
mi^AlT'' ^S^'°' 'f A B he true, but B C false, the 
conclusion will he true, since nothing prevents A 
froni being with the whole of B, and with a certain C, and B 
from being with no C. Thus animal is with every swan, and 
with something black, hut a swan with nothing black ; hence, 
if A is assumed present with every B, and B with a cer- 
^ tain C, the conclusion will be true, though B C 



init,l=(13.1 



I Eiample (1(.) 



1. 13. Nothing beaul 

C 

SomclhiHB gre 



itul ii 



1. e. tn prove a true conclnsiou IrDiii preiniaeB, 
the other true. 

B A 

Ei. 14. Every swan is an aninial 
C B 

Somelhing black is a swan 

B A 

Ei. 15. No niimber is an animal 
C B 

Somelbitig nhile is number 

C A 

. ' . Something nhite ia not an animal 
B A 

Ex. 16. Every thing n'hile is un animnl 
C B 

Something liL-ick is while 
B A 

. '. SamelUing black is an animal. 
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Likewise if the proposition A E be taken as 4. Majotm^.. 
negative, for A may be wilh no B, and may not be ""■ 
with ■ certain C, yet B may be with no C. Thua genus may 
be present with species, which belongs to another genus, and 
with an accident, to its own species, for animal indeed concurs 
with no number, and is with something white, but number is 
wilh nothing while. If then number be placed as the mid- 
dle, and A is assumed present with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, which would be 
true, and the proposition A B is true, but B C 

Also if A B is partly false, and the proposition mid^"KLi/' 
B C is also false, tlie conclusion will be true, for '»'"■ 
□oUiing prevents A from being present with a certain B, and 
tlso a certain C, but B with no C, as if B should be contrary 
to C, and both accidents of the same genus, for animal is with 
1 certain while thing, and with a certain black thing, but 
white is with nothing black. If then A is assumed present 
with every B, and B with a certain C, the con- 
clugion will be true.f **™'' 

Likewise if the proposition A B ia taken nega- ^ Neiniti?e 
lively, for there are the same terms, and they will 
be similarly placed lor demonstration. J ' lEiunplelll.) 

If also both are false, the conclusion will be , g^^ ^^^ 

B A may be with no B, but yet with a 
^ To prote ■ true condusioa may be drawn fiDm lUse premisea. 
B A 

Ei. IT. NoQimg white ia ui uiimal 
C B 

Samething bUck is while 

C A 

. ' . Somclhing black is not an animal. 
B A 

Ex. IS. Eieiy Dumber ia an animal 
C B 

Something white is numbei 
C A 

. - . Samelhing white is an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 19. No iwun is an imimal 

C B 

Samelhing black is a swan 

C A 

. ' . Something blatk ia not lui animal. 



certain C, but B witii no C, r3 genus with species of another 
genus, and witli an accident of its own apeciee, for animal i» 
with no number, but with something white, and number with 
nothing white. If then A is aaaumed present with every B, 
and B with a certain C, the conclusion indeed will 
'" be true, while both the premises will be false." 

B. M^ornega. Likewise if A B is negative, for nothing^ pre- 

vents A from being with the whole of B, and 
from not being with a certain C, and B from being with no 

C, thus animal is with every swan, but is not with something 
black, swan however is with nothing black. Wherefore, if 
A is assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, A 

is not with a certain C, and the conclusion will 
(Ex«B>pie(i9.| ^^ ^^^^^ ^^j. ^^^ premises false. f ^h 

CuAF. m.—The same in the niiMe Figure. ^H 

In the middle figure it is altogether possibla'^o 
fl^re-emsj infer truth from false premises, whether both are 
Ivo"^ ' remiB"' assumed wholly false, or one partly, or one true, 
eitter'DnE or'' but the Other wholly false, whichever of them ia 
^wij°Wm' placed false, or whether both are partly false, or 

one ia simply true, but the other portly false, or 
one is wholly false, but the other partly true, and as well in 
I univeisiii universal as in particijar syllogisms. For if A 

is with no B but with every C, as animal is with no 
stone but with every horse, if the propositions arc placed con- 
trariwise, and A is assumed present with every B, but with 

no C, from premises wholly false, the conclusion 
1 EiBnpie (I,) ^jj ]jg true.J Likewise if A is with every B but 
i EimpiB (1.) with no C, for the syllogism will be the same.§ ' 



' Vide Wttilji, vol. i. pp. 483 and 487. 

B A B 

t. I, Every atone ia an animal Ex. 2. Ko horse in 



in aninulE^^^I 



. ' . No hoTse ia a stone. . * . No stono is u hocae. 

' Ono of these syllogisms ie in Cesnre, but the other in Camciitres : 
yet bolh ore aimilnr ui respect of being produced by llio sumo terms; 
proving Ihe truth from false premises, imd deducing Blmost the saiae 
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Again, if the one is wholly false, but the other j q„j. „]|gii. 
wholly true, since nothing prevents A from being f»i»». iiieoti»[ 
wiih every B and with every C, but B with no C, ^ ° ' "'^' 
as genus with speciea not subaltern, for animal is with 
every horse and with every man, and no man is a horse. 
If tbea it is aasumed to be with every individual of the 
cnie,''but with none of the other, the one proposition will 
be wholly false, but the other wholly true, and the conclu- 
sion will be true to whichever proposition the . Example (3 ) 
negative ia added.'* Also if the one is partly j. one panir 
false, but the other wholly true, for A may possibly f*'**- 
be with a certain B and with every C, but B with no C, as ani- 
mal is with something white, but with every crow, and white- 
ness with DO crow. If then A is assumed to be present with no 
B, but with the whole of C, the proposition A B will be partly 
false, bat A C wholly true, and the conclusion t Eismpie (i.) 
will be tnie-t Likewise when the negative is 4. Minorot 
"nee the demonatration is by the "fe^H'e, 

whether Ihe major 01 miuor premise is negative. 



' If (he auDDi premiae deniea. 



Sx. i. Every crow ia a 
C 

HoUUng white i 
C 
. Nalbing white i 



lUiitnal Ex.6. EveTylhingwhileisiiiiuiiiiial 

an uiinal No pilch ia an aniina) 

B C B 

I B crow, . ■ . No pitch is while. 



Ei. 7. Every thing white ia an animi 
C A 

Nothing bUck is an animal 
C B 

. * . Nothing hiaek is white. 
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• Example (5). Same terms.* Also if Hie affirmative premise is 

5. Affirmative partly false, but the negatire wholly true, for no- 
part y »e. thing prevents A being present with acertain B, but 
not present with the whole of G, and 6 being present with no C, 
as animal is with something white, but with no pitch, and 
whiteness with no pitch. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but with no C, A B is partly false, but A C 
t Example (6.) wholly truc, also the conclusion will be trucf 

6. Both partly Also if both propositions are partly false, the con- 
*^® • clu sion will be true, since A may concur with a cer- 

B A 

Ex. 8. Nothing white is an animal 

C A 

Every thing black is an animal 
C B 

. * . Nothing black is white. 

B A 

Ex. 9. No man is an animal 

C A 

Something white is an animal 
C B 

. * . Something white is not a man. 

B A 

Ex. 10. Every thing inanimate is an animal 

C A 

Something white is not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something white is not inanimate. 

B A 

Ex. 11. No number is an animal 

C A 

Something inanimate is an animal 
C B 

. * . Something inanimate is not number. 

B A 

Ex. 12. Every man is an animal 

C A 

Something pedestrian is not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something pedestrian is not a man. 

B A 

Ex. 13. Every science is an animal 

C A 

A certain man is not an animal 
G B 

. * . A certain man is not science. 
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uin B, and with a certain C, but B with no C, as animal may be 
with something white, and with something bltick, but white- 
ne^d with nothing black. If then A is assumed present with 
every B, bul with no C, both premises are partly 
Iklse, but the conclusion will be true.* Likewise * EiompieiJj 
wbenlhenegative istransposcdbythesonietcrms.j' t Eiimpie[B.i 

This is evident abo as to particular syllogiaras, 
lince nothing hinders A from being with every 

B, bot with B certain C, and B from not being with a certain 

C, as animal is with every man, and with something white, 
yet man may not concur with something white. If then A is 
auamed present with no B, but with a certain C, i. Major negi- 
the nniversal premise will be wholly false, but the '"'• 
particular true, and the conclusion true.J Like- ' Ei>nipic|s.i 
vise if the proposition A B is taken affirmative, ^^,"1,^ 
for A may be with no B, and may not be with " , yi,- 1 
certain C,§ and B not present with a certain umititd by 
Cj thus animal is with notliing inanimate, bul '^^>'°'- 
with something white, and the inanimate wiU not be present 
with something white. If then A is assumed present with 
erery B, but not present with a certain C, the universal pre- 
mise A B will be wholly fal.se, hut A C true, and the con- 
clusion tme.|| Also if the universal be taken true, g Eiunpio (iv,) 
but the particular false, since nothing prevents A 3. i;nii. ime, 

I irom being neither consequent to any B nor to ^' ' "' 

I any C, and B from not being with a certain C, as animal is 
Mueqnent to no number, and to nothing inanimate, and num- 
ber is not consequent to a certain inanimate thing. If then A 
is assumed present with no B, hut with a certain C, the con- 
clusion will be true, also the universal proposition, but the 
particular will be false.^ Likewise if the uni- , ^^^ j__ 
versal proposition bo taken affirmatively, since A 
may be with the whole of B and with the whole ■ '"'■ ■"■ 
of C, yet B not be consequent to a certain C, as genus to species 
and difference, for animal is consequent to every man, and to 
the whole of what is pedestrian, but man is not (consequent) 
to every pedestrian. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but not with a certain C, the universal pro- 
pottition will be true, but the particular false, and .bimbb|.(ij.i 
^_'lbe conclusion true.* 



I 
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Moreover it is evident that from preniisos both 
^rcnifsl"^"? ^elae there will be a. true conclusion, if A happens 

to be present with the whole of B and of C, but 
B to be not consequent to a certain C, for if A is aasumed 
present with no B, but with a certain C, both propoaitions 
are false, but the coBcluaion will be true. In Uke manner 
when the universal premise is afGrmative, but the particular 
negative, since A may follow no B, but every C, and B may 
not be present with a certain C, as animal is consequent to 
no science, but to every man, but science to no man. If then 
A is assumed present with the whole of B, and not conse- 
■ Ei* I (IS) l'^^'** ^ * certain C, the premises will be false, 

but the conclusion will be true.* 



There will also be a conclusion from false pre- 
iBTnaMw?ih° mises in the last figure, as well when boih are 
tbe piECEding false and either partly false or one wholly true, 

but the other false, or when one ia partly false, 
and the other wholly true, or vice versa, in fact in as many 
ways as it is possible to change the propositions. For there 
is nothing to prevent either A or B being present with any C, 
1. Both uniF. but yet A may be with a certain B ; ' thus neither 
■O""- man, nor pedestrian, ia consequent to any thing in- 

' Taylor has made a mistolte here both in the letters und in thii 
and the succeEdinK syllogistic einmple. I have followed Wailz, Buhle, 
Averroia, and Bekker; for the general rnlea to which these chapter! 
refer, the reader may find the subject fully treated in Whately and Hill. 
C A 

Ex. 1. Every thing inanimate ie a man. 
C B 

Every thing inanimate is pedestrian 
B A 

. ■ Something pedestrian ia a man. 
C A 

Ei. 3. Noswania an animal 

Every awan is black I 

B A . 1 

. ■ . Something black is not an animal. ' 



™„. 
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animate, yet man consists with something pedesUian. If then 

A and B are assumed present with every C, the propositions 

indeed will be wholly i'aiae, but the conclusion < 

true.* Likewise also if one premise is negative, s 

but the otter affirmative, for B possibly is present '' 

with no C but A with every C, and A may not be with a certain 

B. Thus blackness consists with no swan, butaninial with every 
swan, and animal is not present with every thing black. 
Hence, if B ia asanmed present with every C, but A with no 

C, A will not be present with a certain B, and the conclusion 
will be true, but the premisea faLte.'!' If, how- t Eiwnpie (a.) 
ever, eacli is partly false, there will be a true con- 3, Odu psrtiy 
cluaiou, for nothing prevents A and B being pre- ''^' 

sent witli a certain C, and A with a certain B, as whitenesa 
and beauty are consistent with a certain animal, and white- 
neaa is with something beautiful, if then it is laid down that 
A and B are with every C, the premises will indeed be partly 
false, but the conclusion true.J Likewise if A C j Eiampie [s.) 
is taken as negative, for nothing prevents A not 
consisting with a certain C, but B consisting with *■ *''««''«*■ 

C A 

Ex. 3. Every animal is wtite 
C B 

Every animal ia Ijeamiful 



^ 



Ex. 4. No animal ia while 
C B 

No animal is beautiful 
B 
. ' . Something beauliful is m 
C A 

Ex. 5. No BWim ia an animal 
C B 

Eveiy Bwan ia while 
B 
. ■ . Somalhing white is not a 
C A 

Ex. G. No swan ia hiack 

C B 

,'. Something in 
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a certain C, and A not consisting with every B, as whiteness 
is not present with a certain animal, but beauty is with some 
one, and whiteness is not with every thing beautiful, so that 
if A is assumed present with no C, but B with every C, both 
premises will be partly false, but the conclusion will be 
» Example (4.) ^^^^^* Likewise, if one premise be assumed 
5 One wholly whoUy false, but the other wholly true, for both 
false, the other A and B may follow every C, but A not be with 

a certain B, as animal and whiteness follow every 
swan, yet animal is not with every thing white. These terms 
therefore being laid downy if B be assumed present with the 
whole of C, but A not with the whole of it, B C will be wholly 

true, and A C wholly false, and the conclusion will 
t Example (5.) ^ ^^.^^^ ^ ^jg^ if B C is false,but A C true, for 

6- there are the same terms for demonstration, black, 

X Example (6.) swan, inanimate.^ f Also even if both premises 
7 Both affirm ^^® assumcd affirmative, since nothing prevents 
B following every C, but A not wholly being pre- 
sent with it, also A may be with a certain B, as animal is 

* i. e. to deduce a true conclusion from false premises. 

C A 

Ex. 7. Every swan is black 
C B 

Every swan is an animal 
B A 

. * . Some animal is black. 

C A 

Ex. 8. Every swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is black 

B A 

. * . Something black is an animal. 

C A 

Ex. 9. Every man is beautiful 
C B 

Every man is a biped 
B A 

. * . Some biped is beautiful. 

C A 

Ex. 10, Every man is a biped 

C B 

Every man is beautiful 

B A 

Something beautiful is a biped. 
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with every swan, black with do swan, and black with a cer- 
lain animal. HeoL-e if A and B are assumed present vrith 
every C, B C will be wholly true, but A C wholly false, and 
the conclusion will be true,* Similarly, again, if , E„mp|, n i 
A C is assumed true, fur the demonstration will 
be through the same ternia.'j' Again, if one is ^ Eiimpic (s.) 
wholly true, but the other piirtly fiilse, since B may be with 
every C, but A with a certain C, also A with a certain B, as 
Uped is with every man. but beauty not with every man, and 
bnuly with a certain biped. If then A and B are sdsumed 
present with the whole of C, the proposition B C ia wholly 
true, but A C partly false, the conclusion will also be 
true.} Likewise, if A C is assumed trne, and B ] Eiunpie (9.) 
C partly false, for by transposition of the same s. 
terms,' there will be a demon stration.§ Again, if lK>™ipie(ie.: 
one is negative and the other affirmative, for since B may 
possibly be with the whole of C, but A wilh a certain C, when 
the terms are thus, A will not be with every B. If B is bb- 
samed present with the whole of C, but A with none, the 
negative is partly false, but the other wholly true, the con- 
dorion will also t>e true. Moreover, since it has been shown 
that A being present with no C, but B with a certain C, it is 
possible that A may not be with a certain B, it is clear that 
when A C is wholly true, but B C partly false, 
the conclusion may be true, fur if A is assumed 
present with no C, but B with every C, A C is wholly true, 
but B C partly false. 

Nevertlieless, it appears that there will be alto- 
gether a true conclusion by false premises, in the ?oiiw1£^. 
case also of pariicular syllogisms. For the same ™''' '■ '• ""P" 
terms must be taken, as when the premises were nnaiwidone 
univeraal, namely, in attirmalive propositions, af- ^™'"'"°" 
finnative terms, but in negative propositions, nega- 
tive terms, for tiiere is no difference^ whether when a thing 
oonusta with no individual, we assume it present with cvery,^ 
or being present with a certun one, wo assume it present uni- 

' In llieie two last eismplES, the greater and l«a exlremei chui^ 
places, yet a (ron concluiion is dtdu<:ed. 
* I. e. IbiDgi oHunicd in pariicular, do not differ from the rame ihingi 
^d in tmivi.f«.l t.>Uogiams. 
c. entirely (alse. 
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I vereally,' us faf aa regards the eelting out of the 

«Vm. terms ;- tho like also happens iu negatives. We 

eiuiimls'tUM ^^^ *''^" *''^' ''' *'i'^ conclusion is false, those things 
^re must bo from wbich the reasoning proceeds, must either 
otinowoftte flU or some of them he false; but when it (the 
thuXoTiio!" Cflneluaion) is true, that there is no necessity, 
how goMi vice either that a certain thing, or that all thingB, 
ot"hta. '*''"'"' should be true; but that it is poeaible, when 
nothing in the syUogiani is true, the conclusioD 
should, nevertheless, be true, yet not of necessity. The 
reason of this however is, that when two things^ bo Bub- 
eist with relation to each other, that the existence of the one 
necessarily follows from that of the other, if the one * does 
exist, neither will the other he,* hut if it^ exists that it is 
necessary that the other' should be. If however the u 
thing* exists, and does not exist, it is impossible that there 
should of necessity be the same (consequent);^ I mean, aa if 
A being while, B should necessarily be great, and A not be- 
ing white, that B is necessarily great, for when this thing A 
being white, it is oecesaary that this thing B should be great, 
but B being great, C is not wiiite, if A is white, it 
sary that C should not be white. Also when there are two 
things,'" if one is,'* the otber " must necessarily be, but this not 

' i. e. putly lalae. 

' That ia, tiie tetma being proposed, it muy bo shown, tJint ive can 
duce n tine iafercni^e from falso prcmisea. 
' i. e. antecedent aiid conaoquunl. 

* Tho consequent. 

* The anlecedi^t. It is valid to arEue fcom the subversion of the c 
sequent, the subvetsiuu of ll\e anlecedent ; iJius if man is, animal is, 
anim&l is not, therefore man is not. 

* Thfl consequent. 
' The antecedent. 

quent is invalid. 

' The anlecedent. 

' Because we cannot collect the consequent from the affirmiilii 
negation of the antecedent ; as, if man is, animal is; atid if mau h 
anmial is. 

ind B. He now enunciates th 
sequent to the nejiativo of the ants- 
cedent is valid. Buhte and Waitz read Ihis passage diScrently la Tajlor, 
by the inatrlion of the letter merely. 

" That is, the antecedent. " The consuquenl. 



impledl.) I 
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plieting, it ia necessary tbat A" should not be, , ,[|i|,j) 
thus It nut being great, it is impossible that A buM*. Li.au 
sliuuld be white. ™ " 

Hot if when A id net white, it ia necessary tLnt B should 
be great, it will necessarily happen that B not being great, B 
itaelf is great, which is impossible. For if B is not great, A 
will not be necessarily white, and if A not being white, B m 
iihould be greal, it resuhs, as through three 
(lemia), tbat if B is not great, it is great. f 

Cbaf. V. — 0/ DemoastTation in a Circk, ia thtjint Figure.' 

The demon stratioD of things in a circle, and from 
each other, is by the conclusion, and by taking thiikiDdorde- 
one proposition converse in predication, to con- ^^"^^^ 
dude the other, which we had taken in a former 
syllogism. As if it were required to show iJiat A is with every 
C, we should have proved it through B ;' agaiii,^ if a person 
should show that A is with B, assuming A present with C, 
but C witii B, and A with B ; lirsl, on the contrary, he as- 
sumed B present with C. Or if it is necessary to demonstrate 
tliat £ is with C,* if he should have taken A (as predicated) 
of C, which was the conclusion,' but B to be present with A, 
lor it was first assnmed^ conversely, that A was with B. It 
is not however possible in any other manner to demonstrate 
thetn from eoch other, for whether another middle' is taken, 
there will not be (a demonstration) in a circle, since nothing 
ia assumed of the same,' or whether something of these (is as- 
[), it is necessary that one alone^ should (be taken), for 



umed; 



1. 11. If A 



t not greiiL it is bti-bI. 

a IliU klud of demonslntlion, pp. 103 — tUEi. 
8C. 
nlucb llie niajor of Uie Aral propoulton ia 



' The second, I 

* L e. Ihe minor propoiitiun at the tissl syllogiBm. 

* In the first qrllagiim. * ■ In ihe litat syllo^sm. 
' U e. diflereni tnxa A B C, the original terms. 

* Of the ptciuUea in Ihe former syllngiam. 
' c premiaea of llie flrsl ayllogism. 
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if both * there will be the same conclusion, when 
stration"of"hi8 "^^ ^^^^^^ another. In those terms then which are 
kind not truly not Converted, a syllogism is produced from one 
trough con- undcmonstrated proposition, for we cannot demon- 
ZTth^^r' strate by this teirm, that the third is with the mid- 
assumption die, or the middle with the first, but in those which 
cesso,"*oniy. ^rc Converted we may demonstrate all by each 
other, as if A B and C reciprocate ; for A C can 
be demonstrated by the middle,^ B ; again,^ A B (the major) 
through the conclusion, and through the proposition B C, (the 
minor) being converted ; likewise * also B C the minor through 
the conclusion, and the proposition A B con- 
of the 2nd*°'*^ vcrtcd. We must however demonstrate the pro- 
syiiogism. position C B,* and B A,f for we use these alone 
thJetti^yiio-**' undemonstrated, if then B is taken as present 
gism. with every C,J and C with every A, there will 

t Thesthsyiio- be a syllogism of B in respect to A.§ Again, if 
§ i™. that B is ^ ^^ assumcd present with every A, and A with 
with A. every B,|| it is necessary that C should be present 

lilm!c A b""^ with every B, in both-^ syllogisms indeed, the pro- 
position C A is taken undemonstrated, for the 
others were demonstrated. Wherefore if we should show 
this, they will all have been shown by each other. 
"mf c B a"°' If then C is assumed present with every B,f and 
B with every A, both propositions are taken de- 
monstrated, and C is necessarily present with A, hence it is 
clear that in convertible propositions alone, demonstrations 
may be formed in a circle, and through each other, but in 
others as we have said before,^ it occurs also in these ' that 

* Premises in the first syllogism. 

- The first syllogism of a circle, ABC. 

^ The second syllogism, A C B. * The sixth syllogism, B A C. 

* i. e. in the fifth and third. 

* One proposition is not demonstrated in a circle. 

' i. e. in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, in which the converse propositions are 
proved. It must be remembered that a circle consists of six syllogisms, 
the others flowing from the first : of these, the 2nd proves the miyor, 
And the 6th the minor of the first, Jbut both assume the conclusion of the 
first, to which the 2nd adds tlie converse minor, and the 6th the con- 
verse major of the first : hence the 2nd and 6th prove directly the pro- 
positions of the first, but assume two converse propositions, which have 
also to be proved to make the circle complete. This is done by the third 
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we use the same thing demonstraled for tbe pur- • Thrmijc'D 

pc«« of a domoDstration. For C is demonstrsted ^ThfiniiHire 

of B,* and B of A,f aasniDiiig C lo be predicated *<■*•■ 

of A,} but C ia demonstraled of A § by these pro- i?'"'^''" 

poiitions,]! so that we use the conclusion ' for de- j c"B'lLd'B 



In negaiivD syltogisnis a demonstration through 
e»ch other ia produced thus : let B be wilh e^ery J;^Jf^ 
C, hot A present with no B, the conclusion ihut 
A ia with DO C. If then it ix again necesitarj to conclude 
that A ia with no B, which we look before, A will be with no j 
C, but C with every B, for tbus the proposition becomes con- I 
verted. Bat if it ia necessary to conclude tbat B is with C, 
the proposition A B must no longer be sinjihiriy ^ ■ i] i 
converted, for it ia the same proposition, 1[ that B 
i» with no A, and that A is with no B, bat we must assume 
tbat B is jiresent with every one of which A is present with 
none. Lei A be present with no C, which was the con- 
clusion, but let B* be assumed present with every of 
which A is present with none, therefore B must necessarily 
be present wilh every C, so that each of the assertions which 
■re three becomes a coaclosion, and this is to demonstrate in 
a circle, namely, assuming tbe conclusion and one premise 
eotiTerse to infer the other.* Now in particular ^ j^ pariico 
■yUogtsma we cannot demonstrate universal pro- un ifat mijor 
pOHtioa through others, but we can the particular, ^^^"I^Hhe 
md that we cannot demonstrate universal is evi- minot'ti. 
Aeat, for the universal is shown by universale, , 
but the cooclusion is not universal, and we must 
denunutTBie from the conclusion, and froni the other proposi- I 
tion. Beeddea, there b no syllogism produced at all when tbe 
proposition ia converted, since both premises become particular 

(■dIUIh a^llopims, the major of the ^riutd the tninutof the 5Ih being j 

Hwilfl. u veil u the latter being the cunverui concliuion of the lint, 1 

|(o>ed by the 4ih, Tbiu ■ circle niBy bt: divided into two pnrit. of I 

yrbieh the concliuion o[ the Ut, 2Dd, uid Oth uo direct, but lh<i» of I 

iIk 3rd, Ilh. and &tb are convt«e. f 

' Of the 4ih, i. e. in urder toprDTelheproiiositioiuof the Mune fburtk i 

> Umitted iqr T.yior. ' Vide Whslely and Hiil- 

E». 1. EreryBis A 
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a demonstrate a particular proposition, for let A be 
demonstrated of a certain C through B, if then 
B is taken aa present with every A, and the con- 
clusion remaina, B will he present with a certain C, for the 
first fignre is produced, and A will be the middle.' 
Nevertheless if the syllogism is negative, we can- 
not demonstrate the universal proposition for the reason ad- 
duced before, but a particular one cannot be demonstrated, if 
A B is similarly converted as in universals, but we may show 
it by asaumptiun,' as that A is not present with something, 
but that B is, since otherwise there is no syllogism from the 
particular proposition being negative. 



Cbap. YI.— Of these 



n the second Fh/tif 



In the second figure we cannot prove the affirm- 
ative in this mode, hut we may the negative ; the 
affirmative therefore is not demonstrated, because 
there are not both propositions affirmative, for 
the conclusion is negative, but the affirmative is 
demonstrated from propositions both affirmative, 
5 however is thus demonstrated. Let A be with 
every B, but with no C, the conclusion B is with no C, if then B 
is assumed present with every A, it is necessary that A should 
be present with no C, for there is the second iigure, the 
middle is B. But if A B be taken negative, and the other 
proposition affirmative, there will be the first 
mifv"'il!'* ""^ flgTBj for C is present with every A, but B with 
no C, wherefore neither is B present with any 
r A with B, through the conclusion then and one pn>- 
a a syllogism is not produced, but when another pro- 
1 is assumed there will be a syllogiiim. But if the 
i. inporiica- syllogism is not univeraal, the universal proposi- 
1°?^'"'''"''' *^°"' '* °°^ demonstrated for the reason we have 
lionaFM?"' given before,^ hut the particular * is demonstrated 
' Thnt 1!, hypolheticnlly. Aa rGgmdji the concluding seutenca of tUl 
diapter, 1 huve foUowcd Bukkur, Bulile, nnd Taylor, in prereranue tu WiuU 
and Averroia, aince Uiough 1 Ikvoiit Iho gramlnalicBl conatniciionortlie no 
Utttir, lite sense of thu tioutexl is agninsl them. ' The nuyni. 

-' Because the coar.'lusion beiii|; us^umed, nnd the minor of Fealino ot 
Baiuki), both propoBitiuiia nre [wtlicului', hence llit^re is no coucluaiun. 
' Tie minor. 



the negativ 



A,n 

positioE 



wbcn the universal is afflrniative. For let A be acmoniiiraied 
with cvQTj B, but not with every C, the coiiclu- "J'^Siulaim- 
sion that B is not with a certain C, if then B is «'i't- 
assumed present with every A, but not with every C, A wil} 
not be with a certain C, the middle is B. But if the universal 
is negaiive, the proposition A C will not be de- 
mon3tral«d, A B being converted, for it will hap- 
pen either that both ' or that one' proposition will be negative 
so that there will not be a syUogism. Still in the same man- 
ner there will be u demonstration, aa in the case of universal^ 
if A is assumed present with a certain one, with which B ii 
not present 

Chap. yTJ.—0/lhe same in the third Figure. 

In the third figure, when both propositions are , [„ ^■^^^ 
assumed universal, we cannot demonstrate reci- flgurt, when 
procally, for the universal is shown through uni- no'ns a"Tni- 
versals, hut the conclusion in this figure is alwaya '^"^ "'^'^ 
particular, bo that it is clear that in short wc can- iion 1d Kcinis; 
not demonstrate an universal proposition by tbia i. Tsmam 
figure. Still if one be universal and the other lionVhcn t^ 
particular, there will be at one time and not at "1^5 ''^"l" 
another (a reciprocal deraonatralion) ; when then nuiot puiicu- 
bolh propositions are taken aflirmalive, and the '"■ 
oniveraal belongs to the leas extreme, there will bo, but when 
lotbeother,*there willnot be. For let A he with ^ 
every C, but B with a certain (C), the conclusion 
A B, if then C is assumed present with every A, C lias been 
shown to be with a certain B, but B has not been shown to be 
with a certain C. But it is necessary if C is with a certain B, 
that B should be with a certain C, but it is not the same thing, 
for tiiia to be with that, and that with this, but it must be aa- 
sam^ that if this is present with a certain tSat, that also ic 
with a certain tkit, and from this assumption there is no longer 
a syllogism from the conclusion and the other proposition. If 

' If Ibe ronclnsian is assnmed and ihe mnjor prcmiac. 
' !(■ neEHtive contlnsion la asaumeii, vith a minor afflroiali' 
' When tbe m^or a uuivenol uid the minor psniculai theri 
be t, Ime circle, becauw fiooi Ibe CDncIuslon and the m^oi premiH th*' J 
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however B is with every C, but A with a certain 
C, it will be possible to demonstrate A C, when p 
ia sssumed present with every B, but A with a certain (B). 
For if C is with every B, but A with a, certain B, A must 
necessarily bo with a certain C, tlia middle ia B. And when 
one is affirmative, but the other n^ativc, and thB 
■krmsib't'it affirmative universal, the' other will be demon- 
BBivBtMi tbeiB Btrated ; for let B be with every C, but A not be 
tion o( ihe Mr- with a Certain (C), the conclusion is, that A is not 
with a certain B, If then C be assumed besides 
present with every B, A must necessarily not be 
with a certain C, the middle is B. But when the 
unlverialfm" negative is universal, the other is not demon- 
eepium). strated, unless as in former cases, if it should be 

assumed that the other ia present with some individual, of what 
this is present with none, as if A is with no C, but B with a 
certain C, the conclusion is, that A is not with a certain B. 
If then C should be assumed present with some individual of 
that with every one of which A is not present, it is necessaiy 
that C should be with a certain B, We cannot however in 
any other way, converting the universal proposition, demoo- 
atrate the other, for there will by no means be a syllogism.' 
_ .. . , It appears then, that in the first figure there ia 

. a reciprocal demonstration effected through the 
third and through the first figure, for when the 
conclusion is aifirmative, it ia through the Brst, 
'a negative through the Jast,^ for it is assumed 
that with what this* is present with none, the 
"■=■ other f is present with every individual. In the 

* The <ui)i(ii;t. ,[,j,j(|]g figure however, the syllogism being uni- 
' The piuliKular neeative. 

' Thus in Ferison, the minor, being I, cannot be demonnlmled ia i 
circle, ihe coDtlbsian imd mojor being negative, escept by converting 
both these into affirmative. In the cases of the parliculiir moiles oC lUti 
third BguiB, where there is an nniveraal minor, i. e. Disamis and Boltatdu, 
Ihecc may be a perfectly circular demonslralion, but not in those which 
hare the nii^or universal, as Datisi and Ferison. 

' Aristotle does not mean the third figure of calegoricols, because in 
the syllogisms menliotied by him, there are a negative minor nnd an uni- 
versal conclusion, contrary to the rules of Ihe third figure. He intends 
therefore aa hypolhellcal syllogism, wherein there ore two predicates and 
one subject, as in lite third figure. 



but when i 
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vcr&al, (tlie denivii strati on) is tlirough it and through the liraC I 

ligore,' aatl wiien it is particular, both through it and througii { 

ibe last.' la the third all are through it, but it is nlso clear ' 

ibitt in the third and in the middle the syllogisms, which ar? ' 
not produced through them, either are not according to i 
orcuhu- dtimonatratiou, or are imperfect. 

. yni.— 0/ Cbnoern'on of Sylloginns in thejint ligure. 

[TKHSiox ia by transposition of the eonelusion 

to produce a syllogism, either that the major is ,im-iat\oDat 
not with the middle, or this (the middle) is not with '^^^^^ 
the last (the minor term).^ For it is necessary ""'"'"'"' ■ 
when the conclusion is converted, and one propoaittou re- 
mains, that the other should be subverted, for if this (pro- 
position) will be, the conclusion will also be.* , DiRennce 
But there is a difference whether we convert the wheiiet tiui ii 
conclusion contradictorily or contrarily, for there nuiwifliofmB- 
ia not the same syllogism, whichever way the l^'^'.i-T^ 
conclusion is converted, and this will appear from tween iikk 
what follows. But I mean to bo opposed (eon- ''"'"°' 
tndictorily) between, to every individual and not to every 
individual, and to a certain one and not to a certain one, and 
cwiirarily being present with every and being present with 
none, and with a certain one, not with a certain 
one.* For let A be demonstrated of C, through 
the middle B ; if then A ia assumed present with no C, but 
with every B, B will be with no C, and if A ia with no C, but 
B with every C, A will not be with every B, and not altogether 
with none, for the universal was not concluded through the last 
figure. In a word, we cannot subvert univeraully the major 

' For Uia mnjor of CeHuu is proriid in CelorEQl. 

' For iho minor vl Vet'wia U proved bjpoUieticBlly. See above. 

* The miiuir lenn is here called td rtXiuraiov, lower down in this 
cluplcr it U colled ro iax'"av. By transposition of the concliuton. ia 
inlMidcd the change uf it inio its conlrailiclDry or conlraiy, when t, pro- 
poailiim is enuuciated, to which the other proposilion ia ■dded, and thus 
k new ■j'llogiNn in subverting the Tormcr ia pruducod. Vide Whntcly and 

IliU'* Logic 

* This has beea shown abcive, Ihat wg tunnot infer fslaily from true 
prmiscAi if then we Bdmil the cunclusion to b« false, and take ila op- 
— roposilion must bH fiUst:. 
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premise by conversion, for it is always subverted through the 
third figure, but we must assume both propositions to the 
minor term, likewise also if the syllogism is negative. For 
let A be shown through B to be present with no C, where- 
fore if A is assumed present with every C,^ but with no B, B 
will be with no C, and if A and B are with every C, A will 
be with a certain B, but it was present with none.* 

If however the conclusion is converted contra- 

dictorily, the (other) syllogisms also will be con- 
tradictory,^ and not universal, for one premise is particular, 
so that the conclusion will be particular. For let the syllo- 
gism be affirmative, and be thus converted, hence if A is not 
witli every C, but with every B, B will not be with every C, 
and if A is not with every C, but B with every C, A will not 

be with every B. Likewise, if the syllogism be 
* ie. ceiarent. negative,* for if A is with a certain C,* but with 

t Universally. ^^ ^> ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^^ * certain C, and not 
simply t with no C, and if A is with a certain C,* 
and B with every C, as was assumed at first,^ A will be with 
a certain B. 

3 In particu- ^^ particular syllogisms, when the conclusion is 
lars, of the first converted contradictorily, both propositions are sub- 
cScfuTion"i8 * vcrtcd, but whcu contrarily, neither of them ; for it 
tSlTictirii *^°" ^^ longer happens, as with universals, that through 
both proposi- failure of the conclusion ' by conversion, a subver- 
verteMf Mn- ^^^^ ^^ produced, siucc neither can we subvert it* 
trariiy^neither. at all. For let A be demonstrated of a certain C,l 
if therefore A is assumed present with no C,^ but 
B with a certain C, A will not be with a certain B,^® and if A 

* i. e. by converse of the conclusion and assumption of the minor. 

* By hypothesis in the major premise of Ceiarent. 

^ In their opposition, for they will prove a ^particular conclusion contra- 
dicting the previously assumed universal proposition. 

* The subversion of the minor in Ferison. 

* The subversion of the major in Disamis. 

* In the minor proposition of Ceiarent. 

' iWeiirovTOQ tov avfitrepdafiaTOQy deficiente conclusione. Buhle. 
This expression signifies the change from an universal to a particular in 
the conclusion, because in the latter case it comprehends fewer things. 

^ Because there is no syllogism from particular premises. 

* The subversion of the minor in Cameslres — while the major of the 
first syllogism is retained. 

'* The contradictory of the major will be concluded. 



h with no C, but with every B, B will be with no C,' so that b. 
propoaitiooa are subverted. If however the con- ^ 
cluaion be coavertcd contrarily, neither (is sub-' 
verted), for if A is not with a certain C, but with every B, B j 
will not be with a cerlain C, but the original proposilio ' 
not yet subverted,* for it may be present with a , y,, ,1,, 
certain one, and not present with a certain one. Dorpnmiin of ' 
Of tbe universal propoaitiou A B there is flot any 
Bjllogism at all,^ ibr if A is not with a certain C, but is with a ' 
certain B, neither premise is universal. So also if the syllo* 
gisiu be negative, lor if A should be assumed preseut with 
every C, both are subverted, but if with a certain C, neither ( 
tbe deiuonatration however is the same. 

ChAf. IX. — 0/ Coiiversian of SyHopisim in the lecond Figure. 

Ik die second figure we cannot subvert the major 
premise contrarily, whichever way the conversion vttMia iromn- 
is made, since the conclusion will always be in the ™„'[^','''5,, 
third figure, but there was not in this figure an m^or pn.ini», 
universal syllogism. Tiie other proposition in- thr^ninSc- 
deed we shall subvert similarly to the conversion, toT— uiomt- 
I mean by similarly, if the conversion is made Sp^n^"!!™ 
coatrorily (wo shall subvert it contrarily), but if '™i^^°^n"''" 
(Mntradictorily by conlradiclion. For kt A^ be 
with every B and with no C, the conclusion B C, if then B 
b assumed^ present with every C, and the proposition A B 
remains, A will be with every C, for there is the first figuit. 
IflioweverBia' witheveryC, butAwithnoC, A ^ 
ifl not with every B, the last figure. If then B C 
(the conclusion) be converted contradictorily, A B may be de- 
monstrated similarly,^ and A C contradictorily. For if B is 
with a certain C,' but A with no C, A will not be present 
with a ccrttun B ; again, if B ■> is with a certain C, but A 

' That 19, by usumins a. cuntruJi[:loi7 canclusiun of thu lint Byllt>- 
ptm, and Telammg the aiaiai premise uC the same, a concliiBiun will ht 
dnwD, Bomrsdiclory of the minor. 

* In iirhi<;ti (he major premi«e of Darij U Bubrerted. 
' This ia ia CaniMtre*. * Barbara aubrerting the minor ol Cameslrea. 
' Pelnplon aubretling tbe major of Camctitiea. 

• i. e. tubviTltd by a contrary. 
' Dnrii lubvertmg Ihe minor. • Fsrison aubvciting the Mutiw, 
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with every B, A is with a, certain C, so that there ia a sjUo- 
gisQi produced contradictorily.' In like manner 
it can be shown, if the premiaea are vice veraa,^ 
i»B''i?ihe'Mi ^''* '^ '■''^ syllogism ia particular, the conclusion 
turrofthe being converted conlrarily, neither premise is 
^"umcdlnd- subverted, as neither was it in the first figure, (if 
^"pmfosi- however the conclusion is) contradictorily (con- 
wISTLrtiie verted), both (are subverted). For let A be aa- 
boih'ue'''"^' 8'"°8<i present with no B, but with a (certain) C,* 
the conclusion B C ; if then B ia assumed present 
with a certain C, aud A B remains, the conclusion will be 
that A is nut present with a certain C, but the original would 
not be aubvcrlcd, for it may and may not be present with a 
certain individual, Agiun, if B is with a certain C, and A 
with a certain C, there will not be a syllogism, for neither of 
the assumed preraisea is universal, wherefore A B is not aub- , 
verted. If however the conversion ia mode contradictorily, 
botb are subverted, since if B is with every C, but A with no 
B, A ia with no C, it waa however preaent with a certain (C).' 
Again, if B is with every C, but A with a certain C, A vrill be 
with a certain B, and there is the same demonstration, if the 
universal propoaition be affirmative. ^^M 

Chap. ^.— Of the tame in the third Figure. ^H 

I iBihtafleure ^ ^^^ third figure, when the conclusion ia ooa- 
if ihaconirarj' Verted contrarily, neither premise ia subverted, 
a?oii'1t^Miuro- aeoording to any of the ayUogisnis, but when con- 
ed, ntiiher tradictorily, both ai-e in all the modes. For let 
YBTted.^uHt*^ A be shown to be with a certain B, and let C be 
lorVbotb*^'" taken as the middle, and the premises be universalr 

if then A ia assumed not present with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there is no syllogism of A and C,' 
1. unim.Bi>. °'"' i^ -A. is not present with a certain B. but with 

every C, will there be a syllogism of B and C.° 
There will also be a similar demonstration, if the premises 

' Because Darii proves & conlradii^lorj concluaion lo the minor, uid 
Fiirisoii a contradictor)' contliision Id the major--ol' the same ComeaCre*. 

< That i>, if the m^jor is negative, but the mianr alfiimative, hence a 
ayllogiam produced in Cesare. 

' A was assumed iiresent with a certain G, in the minor of Fetlino. 

' Because the m^ijur id partitular. ' Bocauae the m^jot ia panicuiai. 
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are not universal, for eitlier both must lie particular by coo- 
version, or tbe universal hn Juined tti tbe minor, but ihiu 
there was not a syllogism neitber in the first nor in the middla 
figure. If however they are converted contra- 
dictorily, both propositnoQS are subverted ; for 
if A ia with no B, but B with every C, A will be with no C ; 
^ain, if A is with no B, but with every C, B v^ili be with no 
C. lu like manner if one proposition ia not uni- 
versal ; since if A is with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, but if A ia with 
no B, but with every C, B will be present with no C. So 
abo if tbe syllogism be negative, for let A be shown not pre- 
sent with a. certain B, luid let the nffimmtive proposition be 
B C, but the negative A C, for thus there was a, syllogism ; 
when then the proposilion is taken contrary to the conclusion, 
there wilt not be a syllogism. For if A were with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there was not a syllogism ^ videth i» 
of A and C,* ' nor if A were with a certain B, b, i. Anii.'Pt 
bat with no C was there a Byllogiam of B and 0,t J y"" ^- »■ . 
BO thai the propositions are not snbverled. When ■ ■ " 
however the contradictory (of the conclusion is . 
assumed) they are subverted. For if A is with 
every B, and B with C, A will be with every C, ] canmira 
but it was with none.' Again if A J is with every 
B, but with no C, B will be with no C, but it was with every C 
There is a similar demonstration also, if the pro- ;, panicuiui 
positions are not univeraal,§ for A C || becomes the Hme. 
universal negative, but the otlier,^ particular af- } Them^gc 
firmative. If then A b with every B, but B with j"^^ ^^^^^ 
a certuQ C, A happens to a certain C, but it was pc 
with none ;*i^ain, if Aiswitheverj'Bjbutwithno * '-"°""*'- 
C* B is with no C, but if A is with a certain B, and B with k 
certain C, there is no syllogism,'^ nor if A is with a certain B, 
but with no C, (will there thus be a pyllogism):* ^ TooMnti*- 
Hence in that way,t but not in this,t the pro- aicioty. 
podtions are subverted. ' '^"^ ""'"'■ 

■ Because the majin is ^rticiilar. 

> So Msumed in the nmjor proposition of FeUpion. 

' Id Iho niinur oC Pelaplun. 

* In ilM mijor of Fpriaon. ' BccaiiBe of purt. premisNi, 

* Because of ihi- part, major. 
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From wlmt has been said thea it seems clear 
tiin'"^''"' liuw, when the conclusion is converted, a syllogism 
arises in each figure, both when contrarily and 
when contradictorily to the proposition, and that in the first 
figure syllogisms are produced through the middle and the 
last, and the minor premise is always subverted through the 
middle (figure), but the major by the last (figure) : in the se- 
cond figure, however, through the first and the last, and the 
minor premise (is) always (subverted) through the first figure, 
but the major through the last : but in the third (figure) 
through the first and through the middle, and the major pre- 
mise is always (subverted) through the first, but the minor 
premise through the middle (figure). What therefore con- 
version is, and how it is elTected in eacJi figure, also what 
syllogism is produced, has been shown. 



CuAP. XI. — Of Deduction to the Impouible in ihejirst Figure. 

1, Howijiio- -^ SYLLOGISM through the impossible is shown, 
KUmi^diw when the contradiction of the conclusion is laid 
■'havii.°Bnd' Id down, and another proposition is assumed, and it 
iHrtinciiDn jg produced in all the figures, for it is like conver- 
iIdd ihr"- sion except that it dififers insomuch as that it is 
•npofiTi. converted indeed, when a syllogism has been 

made, and botli propositions have been assumed, but it is de- 
duced to tiie impossible, when the opposite is not previously 
acknowledged but is manifestly true. Now the terms subsist 
similarly' in both, the assumption also of both is the same, as 
for instance, if A is present with every E, but the middle is 
C, if A is supposed present with every or with no B, but with 
every C, which was true, it is necessary that C should be with 
so or not with every B. But this is impossible, so that 
the supposition is false, wherefore the opposite ' is true. It 
is a similar case with other figures, for whatever are capable 
of conversion, are also capable of the syllogism per iinpossibile. 
I. The univcr. All oCtici' problems then are demonstrated 
So fiKrfleu'rE through the impossible in all the figures, but the 
not demoniira- universal affirmative is demonstrated in the mid- 

' Thai is lo saj, both in ilie ci 
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He, and in Llie tliiril, but is not in the first. For iiifpnim 
let A be supposed nut present witli every B, or °"''''^* 
present with uo B, and let the other proposition he assumed 
from either part, wliether C is present with every A, oi ~ 
with every D, ibr tiiua there will be the first figure. If then I 
A is supposed not present with every B, there is no syllo-- I 
gism,' I'rum whichever part the proposition is assumed, but if I 
(it ia supposed that A is present with) no (B), when the pro« I 
position B D is assumed, there will indeed be a sylli^sm of " 
the faLie, but the thing proposed is not demonstrated. For if 
A ia with no B, but B with every D, A will be with no D, 
but let this be impossible, therefore it is false that A is with 
nu B. If however it is false that it is present with no B, it 
does not follow that it is true that it is present with every B. 
But if C A is assumed, there is no syllogism,^ neither when 
A is suppose<l not present with every B, so that it is manifest 
that the being present with every, ia not demonstrated in the 
first figure per impoasibile. But to be present with a certaiit J 
one, and with none, and not with every is de- g gy, ||,on«r 1 
njonstrated, for let A be supposed present with »«■■■ »na u?^' " 
no B, but let B be assumed to bo present with "emanlintEd, ' 
every or with a certain C, therefore is it neces- )''^?^°°?' 
sary that A should be with no or not with every the conda«gii 
C, bat this is impossible, for let this be true and '■"""°'*- 
manifest, that A is with every C, so that if this is false, it 
ia necessary that A should be with a certain B. But if 
one proposition should be assumed to A,^ there will not be 
a syllogism,' neither when the contrary to the conclusion ie 
auDposed as not to be with a certain one, wherefore it appears 
that ^e contradictory must be supposed. Again, let A be sup- 
posed present with a certain B, and C assumed pi'esent with 
every A, then it is necessary that C should be with a certain B, 
but let tliis be impossible, hence the hypothesis is false, and ' 
if this be the case, tliat A is present with no B is true. | 



' Because of BpaniculBTDFga.prem. being 
' Bucaiue from the hypolhesis being negiiliye il 
in like lint fig. 
' So Uuit 11 twconiEa ttie miyur. 
* Because Ibe negsiire bypuUieaU becomes the 
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In like manner, if C A is assumi-d negative; if liowever the 
proposition be assumed to B, there will not be a sjUogisni, 
but if the contrary be supposed, there will be a syllogism, and 
the impossibile (demonstration), but what was propoaed will 
not be proved. For let A be supposed present with every B, 
and let C be assumed present with every A, then it is neces- 
sary that C should be witb every B, but this is impossible, so 
that it is false that A is with ev'eryB, but it is not yet necea- 
Bary that if it is not present with every, it is present with no 
B. The same will happen also if the other proposition' a 
' assumed to B, for there will be a syllogism, and the impossible 
■ (will be proved), but the hypothesis is not subverted, so that 
the contradictory must be supposed. In order however to 
prove that A is not present with every B, it must be supposed 
. „ present with every B, for if A is present with 

aeg. is demnn- every B, and C with every A, C will be with 
S'a s^'imi'-" every B, so that if this impossible, the hypothesis 
trary lo (be is false. In the same manner, if the other proposi- 
mumcd.'Viiat tion is assumed to B,' also if C A is negative in 
■^B™p?«'^'' the same way, for thus there is a syllogism, bat if 
the negative be applied to B, there is no demon- 
, stration. If however it should be supposed not present with 
' every, but with some one, there is no demonstration that it is 
' not present with every, but that it ia present with none, for if 
A is with a certain B, but C with every A, C will be with a 
certain B, if then this is impossible it is false that A is present 
with a certain B, so that it is true that it is present with none. 
This however being demonstrated, what is true is aubverled 
besides, for A was present with a certain B, and with a cer- 
I tain one was not present. Moreover, the impossibile does not 
I result from the hypothesis, for it would be false, since we 
I cannot conclude the false from the true, hut now it is true, 
' for A is with a certain B, so that it must not he supposed pre- 
sent with a certain, but with every B. The like also will 
' occur, if we should show that A is not present with a certain 
. B, since if it ia the same thing not to be with a certain indi- 
iridual, and to be not with every, there is the game demon- 
I stration of both. 
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It appears then, that not the contrary, but the 
coDtradi(!toiy must bo supposed in all syllogisms,' mi mm 
for thus there will be a necessary (consequence), 'tieibuve 
and a probable axiom,^ for if of every thing nf- 
Graiation or negation (is true), when it is shown that negation ' 
is not, affirmation must necessarily be true. Again, exc^t it 
is admitted that afiirmation is true, it is fitting to admit nega- 
tion ; but it is in neither way fitting to admit the contrary, for 
neither, if the being present with no one is false, is the being 
present with every one necessarily true, nor is it probable 
that if the one is false tlie other is tioie. 

It is palpable, therefore, that in the first figure, all other 
problems are demonstrated through the impossible ; hut that 
^■t imiversal affirmative is not demonstrated. 



^^P Chap. XIL — Of the same ia the second F^a re. ' 

Ja the middle, however, and last figure, this^ also 
U demonstrated. For let A be supposed not pre- flguK a'^™^ 
sent with every B, but let A be supposed present v"^'^ ^S" 
with every C, therefore if it is not present with cmtisdMoiiii 
every B, but is with every C, C is not with every ^""^JjjJ? "^ 
B, but this is impossible, for let it be manifest 
that C is with every B, wherefore what was supposed is false, 
and the being present with every individual is true. If how- 
ever the contrary be supposed, there will be a syllogism, and 
the impossible, yet the proposition is not demonstrated. For 
if A ii present with no B, but with ei'ery C, C will ^ 
be with no B, but this is impossible, hence that A 

' Lesding U> Ihe impoaeiblo. Taylor gives tiHe lo much eonfiisiun, by 
using the word apposilci aa antithetical Id conlrary, insCeail of the word 
coDUadiclory. 

* oluifiii tvloiov—iigaUita probnbilis, Averr. — ^aiiomn rationi con- 
•enlBDeiun, Buhlo ; the lallcr doIgs, Ibal Arialotle refers lo the principle, 
Uu( of two conlradictoiiea, one is true nnd the other falge, Irooi vbich it 
liiUowg ihHl when the con iradic lory of the first concluaion is proved 
blie, (he originiU concluaion ilaelf is proved tnie. As to iho words thoni- 
«lrc«. il may be sufficient to remark, that dliupnra are Iho originnl pr«- 
Diaes, from which demonBtcHtion proceeda, and ore ■ branch of the 
(vnui 'Afx"' 1 *"'' 'I"' taken purely, per se. Aristotle regards rit Ivliia 
M uDons the elementi of syllogism, some of which are necesBary. See 

III, Toi. i. p. aua. 

IhAn uuiTcrul aiRnnRlive. 



is with no B is fabe. Still it does not follow, that if this id 

falsej the being present with every B is true, but when A is 

with a certain B, let A be aupposed present with 

no B, but with every C, therefore it is neeessary 

that C should be with no B, so that if this is iiDpo3!<ible A must 

necessarily be present with a certain B. Still 

. ' if it* is supposed not present with a cerlab 

one,!" there will he the same ' as in the first iigure. 

Again, let A be supposed present with a certain B, but let it 

be with no C, it is necessary thea that C should not be with 

a certain B, hut it waa with every, so that the supposition is 

false, A then will be with no B. When however A 

is not with every B, let it be supposed present with 

every B, but with no C, therefore it ia necessary that C should 

bo with no B, and this is impossible, wherefore it is true that 

A is not with every B. Evidently then all syllogisms are 

produced through the middle figure.* 



Chap. XUL—O/theti 



H the third Figure. 



I loihiifi re Thkoh&h the last figure abo, (it will be con- 
iwih Mnrmi- eluded) in a similar way. For let A be supposed 
Smb are de?*" not present with a certain B, but C present with 
momirabie pet every B, A then is not with a certflin C, and if 
this is impossible, it ia false that A is not with a 
cerlAin B, wherefore that it is present with every B is true. 
If, again, it should be supposed present with none, there 
will be a syllogism, and the impossible, but the proposition is 
not proved, for if the contrary is supposed there will be tlie 
same* as in the former (syllogisms). But in order to con- 
clude that it is present with a certain one, this liypolhesis 
must be assumed, for if A is with no B, but C with a certain 
B, A will Dot be with every C, if then this is false, it is 
true that A ia with a certaii) B. But wbea A is with no 
B, let it be supposed present with a certain one, and let C be 
assumed present with every B, wherefore it is necessary that 
A should be with a certain C, but it was with no C, so that it 
is false that A ia with a certain B. If however A is sijppused 



' The proposition will not 
falic, A ia true, and vice 1 
' A wUl not be demoMlrated universal, but parliciilai. 



h conflrmtd aa subytrled, for if O 
■ By a ■ ■ ■ ■■ 



prcgent witli everj B, the proposition. i§ not demonstrated,' 
but in order lo ita not bi'ing present with every, this hypothesis 
must be taken.' For if A is with every B, and C with a cer- 
tain B, A is with R certain C, but this was not so, hence it is 
raise that it is with every one, and if tltus, it is true that it 
is not with every B, and if it is supposed present with a cer- 
tain B, there will be the same things as in the iiyllc^smB 
&bovt: mentioued. 

It appears then that in all syllogisms through 
the impossible the contradictory must be supposed, ffj" ' 
and it is apparent that in the middle figure the 
affirmative is in a certain way ^ demonstrated, and the 
in the laat figure. 



1 



m Cbaf. XIV.— 0/ the difference lelween the Ostensire, and the 
I Beductien to the Impossible* 

A DEMONSTRATION to the impossible differs from i. dh 
■n ostenaive, in that it admits what it wishes to S^^,"^,'!^' 
sabvert, leading to an acknowledged falsehood, sndthaipei 
bst the ostensive commences from confessed ii"p°"|'>D''' 
Both therefore assume two allowed propositions, 
c^assuines those from which the syllogism is formed, 
the other* one of these, and the contradictory of the con- 
ion. In the one case* also the conclusion 
seed not be known, nor previously assumed that ^^^ "*"'* 
it is, or that it is not, but in the other it is neces- 
sary' (previously to assume) that it is not ; it is of no conse- 
however whether the conclusion is affirmative or ■ 






Because if A is wilh every B is false, tlint A is viih no B ii not imrM 
SUelj true, but only Uie pftrliculat nefative ij (rue. ^ 

* 1. e. the bypolhesia of being utiiveraally present. l 

- Dy k deduction to an absurdity. 
' Compare Prior Anal. i. 23; Hesaey'sLogicalTablfis.No. 4; Wholely's 
Trealisc on Rhetoric, pari i. c. 3 j Rhetoric, li. 22. It is clear from Ihe 
remark in Ihe laiC that (he demonaiiation per impossibile is oue kind of 
the hypothetical Byllogisni, the object of wlucb is to prove the truth of n 
problem, by infurrins ■ falsity from its coDtradiction being nasumed, 
(Vide Ad. L23,and29; also Wnitz, vol. i.p. 430.) The reader will find 
the question fully discussed in note G, Appendix to Mitchell's Logic. 

■ "" "~" ' The per imposflibile. 

iinic the cuntradicLory of (lie conclusion, to Le 
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negative, but it will .happen the same about botli.' Now 
■whatever is concluded ostensiyely can also be proved per im- 
posaibile, and what ia concluded per irapoasjbile may be sliown 
oatensively through the same terms, but not in the aaioe figures. 

For when the syllogism' is in the first figure,^ the 
ffloJSraud*^ truth will be in the middle, or in the last, the ne- 
Bbmrduni In gatlve indeed in the middle, but the afluTnative 
bprawdlntht »" ^^^ last. When however the syllogism is in 
•econd,^Bien- the middle figure,^ the truth will be in the first in 
prot.t™ be as- all the problems, but when the syllogism is in the 
tho'fhird"flgI!re ^^^ '■''^ truth will be iu the first and in the mid- 
iritiieafflnB- die, affirmatives in the first, but negatives in the 
'^"'Dirir. middle. For let it be demonstrated through the 

first figure* that A ia present with no, or not with 
every B, the hypothesis then was that A is with a certain B, 
but C was assumed present with every A, but with no B, for 
thus there was a syllogism, and also the impossible. But 
thia is the middle figure, if C is with every A, but with no B, 
and it is evident from these that A ia with no B. Likewise if it 

has been demonstrated to be not with every,| for 

the hypothesis is that it is with every, but C was 
assumed present with every A, hut not with every B. Also 
in a similar manner if C A were assumed negative, for thus 

also there is the middle figm«. J . Again, let A be 
Feiiin™"" shown present with a certain B,§ the hypothesis 
4.^i Id Cd»- ti,en ia^ that it ia present with none, but B was 

assumed to he with every C, and A to be with 

every or with a certain C, for thus (the conclusion) will be 

iL impossible, but this is the last figure, if A and B[ 

are with every C. From these then it appears 
that A must necessarily be with a certain 6, and similarly if 
B or A is assumed present with a certain C. 

Again, let it be shown in the middle figiire5 

that A is with every B, then the hypothesis was 
that A is not with every B, hut A was assumed present with 

' Tho concluaion ia called negative when it is false, whelhei it sSiTnii 
or denies, hence if it affirm a falBJly, it is said " Dot lo be," and when it 
donies a Inith, it ia equally said " not lo be.'' Wailz omits " ddi" in 
(lie same figuroa; I read with Bekker, Buhle, and Taylui. 

' Per imposaCbile. ' The thing proposed will be proved. — Taylot. 

^ Somelimea also in tlie 3rcl, in fact what Arisl. here Blntcs are the prin- 
cipal modes of demonitTatloti, and are not to be loo generally asaumed. 
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every C, and C irith every B, for thus there will be the im- 
possible. And this is the lirat figure,* if A 19 , 
with every C, and C with every B. Liltewise if 
itiBdemonstrated to be present with a certain one,t '■ f """""■ 
for the hypothesis was that A was with uo B, but A was as- 1 
RDined present with every C, and C with a certain B, hut if J 
the syllogiani } should be negative,' the hypothesis ^ 
was that A is with a certain B, for A was assumed ' 
In be with no C, and C with every B, so that ' 
there is the first figure. Also if in like manner the syllo- J 
gism § is not universal, but A is demonstrated not 
10 be with a certain B,|l for the hypothesis was l^."^ 
that A is with every B, but A was assumed present '"■ u i* t 
with no C, and C with b. certain B, for thua tliere , ^^^^ 
is the first figure.? 

Again, in the third figure," let A be shown to „ 

be with every B, therefore the hypothesis was 
that A is not with every B, but C has been assumed t 
with every B, and A with every C, for thus there will be the 
impossible, but this is the first figure. f Likewise „ 
klso, if the demonstration is in a certain thing,^:^ 
for the hypothesis would be that A is with no B, * 
bat C has been assumed present with a certain B, and A with 
every C, but if the syllogism is negative,^ the hy- 
pothesis is that A is with a certain B, hut C has 
been assumes] present with no A, hut with every B, and this 
is tlie middle figure. In like manner also,^ if the demonslrar , 
(ion is not || universal, since the hypothesis will 
be tbftt A is with every E, and C has been as- 
eumed present with no A, but with a certain B, ^ puiino. 
and this is the middle figure.f 

It is evident then tliat we may demonstrate 3. whm ;• 
nub of the problems through the same terms, both Si^'raunlVw 
ostensively' and through the impossible, and in hIm Mtemive- 

' irit should prove a CDUcluBion in E, which conlradicts the minor of 
FemiDO, 
' 1'hia will prore k conctuBion in I. ■ 

* If (be sjllogum per iniposgibile in Dalisi should prore O. I 

' BiiliIe,Bckker.andTavlorinflert "andlhroughlheimpojHible,"«hidi ] 
Waiiz omiu- II may lie lemarked, thai ihough in some cues the demon' 
MniioD per impouiLile is advantageous, ;el that it in mote open 10 
(itlacy, eqiccially to that d "" " " * ' 
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ly, and vice like manner it will be possible when the syllo- 
versa.. gisms are ostensive, to deduce to the impossible in 

the assumed terms when the proposition is taken contradic- 
tory to the conclusion. For the same syllogisms arise as those 
through conversion, so that we have forthwith figures through 
which each (problem) will be (concluded). It is clear then 
that every problem is demonstrated by both modes, (viz.) by 
the impossible and ostensively, and we cannot possibly separ- 
ate the one from the other. 



Chap. XV. — Of the Method of concluding from Opposites in the 

several Figures, 

In what figure then we may, and in wliat we may 
Jiisfigures^"^ uot, syUogizc from opposite propositions^ will be 
from which a manifest thus, and I say that opposite propositions 
duciWe?rom^ are according to diction four, as for instance (to 
^^^suions^the ^® present) with every (is opposed) to (to be pre- 
latter (KaVo rhv scut) wlth nouc ; and (to be present) with every 
kindtl/r'' to (to be present) not with every ; and (to be pre- 
Henn. 7,) but gcut) with a Certain one to (to be present with) 
Semyjof three. DO oue ; and (to be present with) a certain one to 

(to be present) not with- a certain one ; in truth 
however they are three, for (to be present) with a certain one 

which is very frequent in dialectical disputation when the opponent is 
asked to grant certain premises. Vide the 17th ch. of this book, also 
Rhet. ii. 24. 

^ avriKeifjikvai irpdraaHCt is an expression sometimes limited to con- 
tradictories, the Kard, rijv XUtv, opposition is properly subcontrary : that 
of subalterns is not recognised by Aristotle (vTraXKTjXoi) ; the laws of this 
last are first given by Apuleius de Dogmate Plat. lib. iii. anonymously ; 
also by Marcian Capella. Vide Whately's and Hill's Logic. Taylor, 
from his extreme fondness for the expression " opposites," certainly does 
not " what is dark in this, illumine, nor what is low, raise and support" 

Ex. 1. Every science is excellent 
No science is excellent 
. * . No science is science. 

Ex. 2. Every science is excellent 

No medicine (a certain science) is excellent 
. * . No medicine (a certain science) is science. 

Ex. 3. No science is opinion 

All medicine (a certain science) is opinion 
. * . No medicine (a certain science) is science. 
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if oppoeed lo (being present) not with a cerlun one accord- 
iog to expre^ion only. But of tbcse I call such contraries 
u »re universal, viz. ihe being present with every, and (the 
hcing preatnt) with none, as for instance, that every science 
is excellent to no science ia exccUent, but I call the others 
eoatradictraies. 

In the lirit figure then there is no gyUogiam }. KoaiDeiii- 
rrom eontradicttny propositions, neither affirma- JJJ^'^-,'7'"" 
tive nor negative ; not affinuallve, because it ttnii in tbe 
is oeceseary that boih propositions should be *"' *■""*■ 
tffimiative, but affirmation and negation are oontradictorieB : 
nor negative, becauite contradictories aJErni and deny the Eame 
thing of the same," but the middle in the first ^ 
figure is not predicated of both (extremes), but rich'i Logic. cii. 
one thing ia denied of it, atid it is predicated of ^^^*'^f^ i 
another ; these propoi^itions however are not con- I 

tradictory. 

But in the middle figure it is possible to pro- , g„[ ^„q, 
duee a syllogism both from contradictories and '^'' '"• •>>« 
from contraries, for let A be good, but science B 
and C ; if then any one assumed that every science is excel- 
lent, and also that no science is, A will be with every B, and 
with no C, so that B will be with no C, no science there- 
lore t i* science. It will be the same also, if, , Eiimoiiii 
having adorned that every science ii excellent, 
il fthould be assumed that medicine ia not excellent, for A is with 
every B, but with no C, so that a certain science will not be i 
science. J Likewise if A is with every C, but with _ ^ 

no B, and B is science, C medicine, A opinion, 
for usuming that no science is opinion, a person would have 
usumed a certain science to be opinion. $ This' , p-,.,^ ,,, 
however differs from the former' in the conver- 
mim of tbe terms, for before the affirmative was joined to B,* 
bat now it is to C. 5 Also in a similar manner, if ^ .^ ^^, 
one premise is not universal, for it is always the 
middle which is predicated negatively of the one and affimin- 
tively of the other. Hence it happens that contradictories are 



' Th«t t 
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concluded, yet not always, nor entirely, but when those which 
■ I. B. the «- ^'^ under the middle * so suhsist as either to be 
tniTiM. iieinj; (jje same, or as a whole to a part : ' otherwise it 
raWdie in 2nd IS impossible, for the propositions will by no means 
figu"- lie eitber contrary or contradictory. 

4 In ihe ihini ^" *'^^ third figure there will never be an af- 
no BifirauiiivB firmativc syllogism from opposite propositions, for 
'■ "=""■**■ the reaaou alleged in the first figure ; but there 
will be a negative, both when the terms are and are not uni- 
versal. For let science be B and C, and medicine A, if then 
a person assumes that all medicine ia science, and that no 
medicine is science, he would assume B present with every A, 
Eiam ie(4 *"'* ^ "'*■'' ""^ ^ ^'^ ''^^*' ^ '^^^-'^'^^ Science will 
not he science. f Likewise, if the proposition A 
B is not taken as universal, for if A certain medicine is science, 
and again no medicine is science, it results that a cert^ sci- 
ence is not flcience.J But the propositions are 
contrary, the terms being universally taken,' if 
however one of them is particular,^ they are contradictory. 

We must however understand that it is possible thus to as- 
sume opposites as we have said, that every science is good, 
and again, that no science is good, or that a certain science 
is not good, which does not usually lie concealed. It is also 
possible to conclude either (of the opposilca), through oUier 
. .J, ^^^ inlerrogations, or as we have observed in the 
viu. ch, 1. Topics,§ to assume it Since however the op- 
s. Opnoiitioii positions of affirmations are three, it results that 
'' we may take oppoaites in six wuya, cither with 

every and with none, or with every and not with every indi- 
vidual, or with a certain and with no one ; and to convert 



' As genus to sprcics — llius Bci 

Ex. 4. No medicina ia 

All medicine is 



is related to mcdicioe. 



Ex. 5. A certain medicine 'a not science. 
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this in the tiii'oiB, tIlUK A (may be) with every B but with i 
no C, or with ev^iy C and with do B, or with the whole of 
the one, but not with the whole of the other ; and agsin, we 
may convert this a& to the terms. It will be the same also ii 
the third figure^ so that it is clear in bow many wajs a: 




e through op- 






wbat 6gnres it ia possible for a sylii^isi 
posile propositions. 

But it is also toaaifest that we may infer a true , y^^^ ,j,^ 
conclusion Irom fal^ premises, aa we have ob- i-doIl, ibapioi 
Berved" before, but from oppositea we ctinnot, for ' ' " 
a Byllogi&m always ariaea contrary to the fact, as ": ^^Ji"?!,™!; 
if B tiling is good, (the conclusion will be,) tbat it bie (lam >uca 
is not good, or if it is an animal, thai it is not an P"P"'"wn*- 
animal, because the syllogism is from contradiction, and the 

subject terms are either the same, or the one is a , „ 

whole,! but the other a part4 It appeara also 
eridtmt, that in paralogiaiue ' there is nothing 
prevent a contmilictioD of the hypothesis ariaing, t. From con- 
as if a thing b an odd nimiber, that it is not odd, ^^^J^J 
tor from opposite proportions there was a con- iDiiieuiuinp- 
trary syllogism; if then one assumes such, there "''°'"°"™i' 
will be a coutradiction of the hypothesis. We must under- 
stand, however, that we cannot so conclude contraries from 
one syllogism, as that the concluaion may be that what is not 
good is good, or any thing of this kind, unless such a pro- 
position is immediately assumeit,^ ns that every nnim^ ia 
white and not white, end that man is an animal.' g ToinrctciHi' 
But we must either presume contradiction,' as i™<iwhhi in 
that all science is opinion,^ and is not opinion, wimuiihiva' 
and afterwards assume that medicine is a sci- J}|°'^^JjJ"' 
ence indeed, bat is no opinion, just as Elenehi* ivide ftii»w», 
are produced, or (conclude) from two sjUo- "■"■'■'■"^W 

■ All teB»iiing trom oppoBJlei ii buliy, becuiue oii« proposilion fa I 
nnocMarily false. 

* A proposition opposed. 
' The miaat ; the concluuun will be. man ii whits and not whi1« 

* Thai is. at Unl suppose an axiotn conlisdiclory of subaequcn 
cituion, e- K' *il svi^nre n upiiiioo. 

■ This clkiue ii omitted by Waitz, it is the concIuBJua conlridictint 
the hypothetis. 

* In ths 2Uth chapter of this book, nn denchus is defined to be a ly 
lUmctf iroQlrsilidiDn, or <b. i. c, I, Suph. Eli^n.) "usyllogiim villi c 
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gisms.* Wherefore, that the things assumed should really be 
contrary, is impossible in any other way than this, as was be- 
fore observed. 

tendisTy^- Chap. XVI. — Of the " PetUw Prtnctpttf^* or 

gisticte. (Aver- Begging the Question.^* 

J; Yi^^l *r^. To beg and assume the original (question) con- 
cipii"i8--T6 sistfl, (to take the genus of it,) in not demon- 
i^,jpx^a\T€i<r- gi^rating the proposition, and this happens in many 
ways, whether a person does not conclude at all, or whether 
he does so through things more unknown, or equally unknown, 
or whether (he concludes) what is prior through what is pos- 
t Vide Post. terioD ; for demonstration is from things more 
An. b. i. ch.2, creditable and prior. f Now of these there is no 
' ^ggiiJg tli6 question from the beginning, but since 

some things are naturally adapted to be known through them- 
selves, and some through other things, (for principles^ are 
1 Conclusions ^"^^^ through themselves, but what are under 
principles J through other things,) when a person 
2. How this fai- cndcavours to demonstrate by itself what cannot be 
s*e7i?in'fSc* ^°own by itself, then he begs the original question, 
p. 331, et seq. ' It is possiblc howcvcr to do this so as immediately 
Rhet. u. 24. ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ thing proposcd for granted, and it is 

tradiction of the conclusion," " proprie syllogismus est adversarium re- 
darguens, confirmando sell, quod illius sententiee contradicat." Aldrich. 
It is well observed by Dr. Hessey, that the iXeyKTiKbv ivOvfitifia of the 
Rhetoric seems to include the two processes, jJ eis t6 ddvv. dvaywyri and 
avWoyig. did tov ddw.. An. Pr. i. 38, and to correspond to the £«c rb dSvv. 
otyovffa dTrodsiKiQy An. Post. i. 26. Vide Hessey*s Tables, 4, Rhet. ii. 
22, and ii. 24. 

* Proving affirmation in one, and negation in the other. 

^ This takes place when one of the premises (whether true or false) is 
either plainly equivalent to the conclusion, or depends on that for its own 
reception. The most plausible form of this fallacy is arguing in a ctrcfe, 
(vide supra,) and the greater the circle, the harder to detect. Whately, b. 
iii. sect. 4. Aristotle enumerates five kinds of it, these however do not 
concur with those given by Aldrich in his Fallaciee extra dictionem. As 
to the identity of the syllogism with apetitio principii, see Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix, note D. Conf. Top. 8 ; also Pacius upon this chap. 

• These precede all demonstration : for their relative position refer to 
note p. 81 ; also Meta. v. 1, x. 7, vi. 4, and Sir W. Hamilton Reid's 
Works, p. 16. 
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■Jso possible, thnt passing to other things which arc naluraDj I 

adapted to be demonstrated by that (which was to be invesli- I 

gated), to demonstrate by these the original proposition ; u 1 

if a person should ttcmoDstrate A tlirongh B, and B through I 

C, while C was naturally adapted to be prored through A, I 

for ii happens that those who thns ayllogize, prare j g^^^ j^. J 

A by itself. This they do,' who fancy that they gt^sa nt p* I 

describe parallel lines, for they deceive themselvea ' ^'""''^''°'' I 

by assuming such things aa they cannot demonstrate unless J 

tbey are paralleL Hence it occurs to those who thus syllo- I 

gize to aay that each tiling is, if it is, and thus every thing I 

will be known through itaelf, which is impossible. I 

If then a man, when it is not proved that A is 1 

with C, and likewise with B, bega.that A may be 1 

admitted present with B, it is not yet evident whether he j 

btgs the original proposition, but that he does not prove it ia j 
clear, for what is similarly doublful is not the principle of 

demoDstration. If however B bo subsists in reference to C ' 

as to be the same,' or that they are evidently convertible, w 1 

thai one is present with the other,' then he begs «, j 

the original question. For that A is with B, may , ^ ^ i^^ ^ J 

be shown through them, if they are converted, iue minm, ma I 

but now* this prevents* it, yet not the mode; if Srouilhc'* | 

however it should do this," it would produce s. tBtgths 1 

what has been mentioned before,! ^^"^ " conver- 1"""°"- \ 

fiion would be made through three tcrnis.^ In like manner i 
if any one should take B to be present with C, whilst it is 
equally doubtful if he assumes A also (present with G), he 

' Thcne beg llic questioa Kbo cndL-ftvonr Id show (hat ccitain lines nre 
pontUl becnmc ihcy neter meet, for they ought to provu ihal equi-dii- 
lant lines do nol lOEet ; >o lliat it is tantBtnoutit morely to saying that 
lines nre eqnj -distant Wutise thoy ore equi-disluil, and they prure Ibo 
suae thing by ilie same, und beg the question. 

* The same in reality, lu a Teslmetit and a gartnent. Taylor. 
' B preiiicated of C, eis genua of upec'ca. 

* L e. when this ia done, viz. B predicated thus (if C. 

* That is, B being of wider extension than A, prevents the dcnionstrab 
ing A of B thiDUgh C, though the syllo^iic mode docs not prcTinl 
PuaTeraioD taking place, but rather faTuiin i(, since it ia Barbara, wherein 
alone ■ perfect circle ia produced by this kind of couTersion. 

* Not olKay* really three, but sometimes one lenn is as^iumed foe IW0| 
'A ibcrefuic in one respecl there are three terms. 
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does not yet beg the question, but he does not prove it. If 
however A and B should be the same, or should be converted, 
or A should follow B, he begs the question from the beginning 
for the same reason, for what the petitio principii can effect 
we have shown befbre, viz. to demonstrate a thing by itself 
which is not of itself manifest. 

8. Thi. fallacy ,Y *u®° *^® ^^^l^^? P™^^P".f ^ f!;^^.® ^^ '^' 

raav occur in Sell What IS not ot itseli manitest, this is not to 
and 3rd figures, P^ove, siuce both what is demonstrated and that 



of an afflrma- ■. . •.■! i -iT .■* ai • j 

tive syllogism bious, either *■ because the same things are assumed 
first^* ^^^ *"^ present with the same thing, or the same thing 
with the same things ;^ in the middle figure, and 
also in the third, the original question may be the ob- 
jects of petition, but in the affirmative syllogism, in the third 
and first figure.' Negatively when the same things are absent 
from the same, and both propositions are not alike,^ (there is 
the same result also in the middle figure,) because of the non- 
conversion of the terms in negative syllogisms.** A petitio 
principii however occurs in demonstrations, as to things which 
thus exist in truth, but in dialectics as to those (which so sub- 
sist) according to opinion. 

* i. e. when A and B are the same» thus A is said to be with C in the 
conclusion, but B with C in the minor, and in Barbara. 

^ i. e. when B and C are the same with which in Barbara A is present, 
the latter being predicated of B in the major, and of C in the oon- 
clusion. 

* Because there is no affirmative syllogism in the 2nd figure. 

* A petitio principii can only occur in an affirmative proposition. 

' i. e. the terms of a negative proposition, being different in significa- 
tion, cannot be converted, which would be necessary if a petitio prii.cipii 
could occur in an affirmative proposition. For whenever this faUacy 
occurs in the other proposition, the subject and attribute should be iden- 
tical, or nearly so. After all, it must be remembered that the Pet. Prin. 
is a material, and non-logical, not a formal fallacy. 
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Chap. XVII.— --t Oinaiderallon of the Sijtloyki 
ari/ued, that tlw false does riot happen^" ait 

That ihe false does oot happen on account of this |^ ^hi^ h»p- 
(which we are aceustomed to say frecjuently in pen>in»<ie- 
dbcussioa) occurs first in Byllogisms leading to SUmMibie.""' 
the impossible, when a person contradicts that ." j^'lij;"'''.'!, 
which was demonstrated by a. deduction to the atteiutvedc- 
impossible. For neither will he who does not con- """B"'"''™' 
Indict assert that it is not (false) on this account, but that 
something false was laid down before ;' nor in the oslensive 
(proof), since he does not lay down a contradiction. Moreover 
when any thing is ostensively subverted through . | , „,j„. 
A B C,* we cannot say that a ayllc^iBm is pro- •i'^'j iiinniBh 
duced not on account of what is laid <lown, for we 
then say t/iat is not produced on account of this, when this 
being subverted, the syllogism is nevertheless completed, 
whicli is not the case in osteosive syllogisms, since the thesis 
being subverted the syllogism which belongs to it will no 
longer subsist. It is evident then that in syllogisnis leading 
to the impossible, the assertion, " not on account of this," ie 
made, and wlien the original hypothesis so subsists in refer- 
ence to the impossible ad that both when it b, and when it is 
not, the impossible will neverilieless occur. 

Hence the clearest mode of the false not subsist- ^ ^^^ 
ing on account of the hypothesis, is when the f«i cttmpie ot 
syllogism leading to the impossible * does not con- Jlljp'Jot!'^ 
join with the hypothesis by its media, as we have "ijifh '"• 
observed in the f Topics. For this is to assume as '^onw emaa. 
a cause, what is not a cause, as if any one wishing ) Sop. Eien. 
to show that the diameter of a squaro is incoui- ' ' ^' 

' "'Soil penes hoc." Ayerr. — "noQ per Loc." WaiU. Cunfcr. Sop. 
E1«B. »- II, 29, li llhal. Li. 24; Whalelj, iii. 3imd4; HiU'sed-Ald- 

rich. p. S36. 

■ Vii> of Ihe propoHlioiu anterior to the coDclusiun. Hualsowhu lues 
u oBtensiio proof, of coutM dues not adduce a propoajdon cuntindiclory 
oT what he wuhes ' 
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mensurate with its side should endeavour to prove the arga- 

ment of Zeno,* that motioD has no existence, and 

a sfl''*^""'^' '''' ''^'^ should deduce the impossible, for the false 

is by no meatis whatever connected with what was 

stated from the first' There is however another niode^ if the 

impossible should be connected with the hypothesis, yet it does 

not happen on account of that, for this may occur, whether we 

assume the connexion up or down, as if A is placed present 

with B, B with C, and C with D, but this should be false, 

that B ia with D. For if A being subverted B is neverthe- 

». Another less with C, and C with D, there will not he 

™*''- the false from the primary hypothesis. Or 

if a person should take the connexion upward, as if 

A should be with B, E with A, and F with E. 

but it should be false that F is with A, for thas 

there will be no less the impossible, when the primary hypo- 

thesis is subverted. It is necessary however to 

cimnocMiiB ibo unite the impossible with the terms (assumed) 

SS^he'ttms '"'■*"" "'° l*ginning, for thus it will be on account 

iimmed from of the hypothesis jf as to a person taking the 

I*? ^"i^p im. connexion downward, (it ought t« be connected) 

' with the affirmatire term ; tor if it is impossible 

that A should be with D, when A is removed 

longer he the false. But (the connexion being 

an upward direction, (it should be joined) with the 

subject, for if F cannot be with B, when B is subverted, there 

will no longer bo the impossible, the same also occurs when 

the syllogisms are negative. 

It appears then that if the impossible is not connected with 
the original t«rms, the false docs not happen on account of 
the thesis, or is it that neither thus will the false occur always 
ou account of the hypothesis ? For if A is placed present not 
with B but with K, and K with C, and this with D, thus also 
the impossible remains ; and in like manner when we take 
the terms in an upward direction, so that since the impossible 
happens whether this is or this is not, it will not be on account 



' That the dinmeter of a sifiiiiTe ia not commenBiirable with ila aide. 
Upon the nrgiimonl csUed Achillea, which Zeno used to supporl the lead- 
inj teiifl of pBimenides, viz. the unity of bII fhinga; a Bophiam whieh 
after all turns upon the falsity of the major premise. See Plato, Puna. 12S. 
Coaaiii, Nouv. Frag., and Matisel, p, Vl'j. Ar. Phya. lib. vi. 
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of the poailion.* Or if this is not, the false ne- 
vertheless arises ; it must not be so ttssumed, aa 
if the impossible will hfippeu from something else 
being laid down, but when this being subverted, edu™a'£ 
the same impossible is concluded through the re- I'h "^V"" " tKie 
unining propositions, since perhaps there is no ahHi^Dm 
absurditj in inferring the false through several ""'"■'•""'■ 
bjpotheses, as that parallel lines meet,' both whether the in- 
leraal angle is greater than the externnl, or whether a tri- 
^^ugle baa more than two right angles. 



Chap, XVm.— (y/o&e Seamninr/. 






K9E reasoning arises from what is primarily 
fklse. For every syllogism consists of two or 
more propositions, if then it consists of two, it is 
necessary that one or both of these should be false, 
for there would not be a false syllogism from true 
propositi ons-t But if of more than two, as if C 
(is proved) through A B, and these through D E 
F G, some one of the above''' is false, and on this 
reasoning also, since A and B are concluded through them. 
Hence through some one of them the conclusion and the faUe 



Chap. XIX.— 0/"rte Prcreniiun of a CaiatyUogimi.* 

To prevent a syllogistical conclusion being ad- i. Rule up™, 

duced against us, we must observe narrowly when "'^"Ji'^Jf".. 

(our opponent) questions the argument^ without b Eauu^iiogini 

conclusions, lest the same thing should bo twice i^^n"tHw 

granted in the propositions, since we know that ""e '"" 

' This ii ft Isise conclusion froni two false hypalbeees; the one, that 
irhen b line falls on two puallcl lines the internal angle is greater Ihui 
tlte eitenuil sngte; the other ia, if n triangle Las three angles greater 
ihui Ivo right nnglea. 

• 1. e. D E F G. 

■ i. e. the bl»e conclosion C. Vide Atdriuh and Huyahe for tbo J 
rules of syllogiim. 1 

' aro<ruXXayi!iaOai vex dialeclica, dispulalionum ot tuleirogalioQiua * 
i» «liqueiii irrelire. WaiU. 

^L P' ibv propoailioaal matter. 
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being twice ad- * syllogism is Dot produced without a middle, but 
mitted In the the middle is that of which we have frequently 
^"^' spoken. But in what manner it is necessary to 

observe the middle in regard to each conclusion, is clear from 
our knowing what kind of thing is proved in each figure, and 
this will not escape us in consequence of knowing how we 
sustain the argument.^ 

Still it is requisite, when we argue, that we 
and^metho^of should cndeavour to conceal that which we direct 
masking our the respondent to ffuard as'ainst,^ and this will be 
gument— two donc, first, if the conclusions are not pre-syllogized, 
ing^thisf^*^* but are unknown when necessary propositions are 

assumed, and again, if a person does not question 
those things which are proximate, but such as are especially 

immediate,* for instance, let it be requisite to con- 
leV^Lo^!?' elude A of F, and let the media be B C D E ; 

therefore we must question whether A is with B, 
and again, not whether B is with C, but whether D is with 
E, and afterwards whether B is with C, and so of the rest 
If also the syllogism arises through one middle, we must begin 
with the middle, for thus especially we may deceive the re- 
spondent. 

Chap. XX.—OftheElenckus} 

1 . The eien- SiNCE howcvcr wc havc whcu, and from what man- 
tio^h a syiS^ ner of terminal subsistence syllogism is produced, it 

' We shall know the principal conclusion, as being the subject matter 
of our dispute. 

' i. e. if we wish to infer an indefinite conclusion, we should secretly 
endeavour that our opponent may grant us two propositions, in which the 
middle is latent ; if however we wish to infer a definite conclusion, we 
must assume propositions containing the middle from which the con- 
clusion is inferred mediately and remotely. Taylor, from whom the 
above note is chiefly taken, appears to have fallen into the same error as 
Buhle, Boeth, and some of the older interpreters, by reading fikva instead 
of dfitaa, which I have followed from Waitz and Averrois, and which 
the former evidently proves to be the right reading. Vide Waitz, torn. i. 
p. 521 ; Aver. vol. i. p. 159 ; Top. 8. Immediate inference is that with 
which opposition and conversion are connected ; mediate pertains to in- 
duction and syllogism. 

^ An ijrixtiprjfia admits of a species of this, which is called dir6pfifia 
The original meaning of IXiyxoc is, as Dr. Hessey observes, (Table 4,) 
the refutation of an acttiol adversary's position, and so indirectly a con- 
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is also clear when tht^i-e will tind will not be an giimofcnnin- 
Eleuchus. For all things being granted, or tbe an- dS«'w'h'icif"" 
ewers being arranged alternately, for instance, the ""« »""' *■ 
one being negative and the other affirmative, an elen- rhuugMhTui- 
chns may be produced, since there was a syllogiam '"f.?"^,!^'*''' 
when the terms were as well in this as in that fomicr. iCnoi; 
way, so that if what ia laid down should be con- 8»ike:™.«.| 
trary to the concluaion, it is necessary that an etcnchua shoulA 
be produced, for an elenchus ia a syllogism of contradiction. 
If however nothing is granted, it is impossible that there 
sbonld be an elenchus, for there was not a syllogisni when all 
tbe terms are negative, so that there will ueitber be an elen- 
chfls, for if there ia an elenchus, it ia necessary there should 
be a syllogism, but if there is a syllogism, it is not 
necessary there should be an elenchus. Likewise, rnponiiFot' 
if nothing should be uniTeraally laid down in tbe "liouidnoiedB- 
answer,* fur the determination of the elenchus icnni pmiioit- 
and of the syllogism will be the same.' "'"'' 

CHiP. KXl.~Of DeeeptiBit, a» to Sap;w*i(ion— roi.i Cunf. Meu. 



SoHETLMEs it happens, that as we arc deceived in i. Thii kinii sf 
the position of the tennajt so also deception arises as ^s^ptio" '""■ 
to opinion, for example, if the same thing happens i vide ch. u, 
to be present with many things primary,' and a '' 

person should be ignorant of one, and think that it it 
present with nothing, but should know the other. 
For let A be present with B nnd with C, 
per se, (that is, essentially,) ond let these, in like manner, be 
with every D ; if then somebody thinks that A is with every 
B, and this with every D, but A with no C, and t Thiougn b. 
this with every D; he will have knowledge J ! p 
and ignorance §oftbe same thing,! as to the same.i i a. 

flnnBtion of our own; bat, practically, the process of mating h rei 
nr nippiKrd opponent, ii ibe ume. Vida Khel. ii. 22 and 24. 

' Tne Trndvr will proilWblj' rend Upon this chnpter, Hill'g notice an 
riimplea of Iha Elenchus, given si p. 322 of his Logic. 

■ S« Kill uid Whalely on Fallacies, 

• So Wniti ; Bulile, and Taylor rend irpwrwi ; the Irtlter adds, i- < - , 
"wilhoul a medium." a mpaliiiip: which u tvijunlly concurred in by 1 



Again, if one should be deceived about those 
rSi-iiiiSt things which are from the same class,'* as if A is 

should apprehend A to be with every E, and again with no 
C, he will at the same time both know and not apprehend 
its presence. Will lie then admit nothing else from these 
things, than that he doea not rorm an opinion on what he 
knows T* for in some way, he knows that A is with C through 
t c being a B, just as the particular is known in the f uni- 
E'f'e^inibB versal, ao that what be somehow knows, he ad- 
flcsi decopiiira, mits lie does not conceive at all, which is impos- 
mWd^iiiBM-- sible. In what, however, we mentioned before,J 
J^J "^ ^' if ^^^ middle is not of the same class, it ia impoi- 
mbaitmi. siblc to concetve both propositions, according to 
B«£>nr^''"" each of the media,' as if A were with every B,5 
II Maiornf but with no C,[| and both these with every D.i 
S^heminoiot ^or it happens that the major proposition assumes 
hnih. a contrary, either simply or partially,* for if vritli 

every thing with which B is present a person thinks A is present, 
but knows that B is with D, he also will know that A is with D. 
Hence, if, again, he thinks that A is with nothing with which 
C is, he will not think that A ia with any thing with which 
B is, but that he who thinks that it is with every thing with 
which B ia, should again think that it is not with something 
with which B ia, is either simply or partially contrary. Thus 
however it is impossible to think, still nothing prevents (oar 
> 1 e B Mid c ''8S''™'''S) one proposition according to each (mid- 
dle),*' or both according to one, as that A is with 
every B, and B with D, and again, A with no C. For a de- 
ception of this kind resembles that by which we are deceived 
about particulars, as if A is with every B, but B with every 
C, A will be with every C.^ If thea a man knows that A ia 

' Taylor says, " co-ordinalum ; " Wliili!, " en Badem BBrio." It ia tint, 
thai subalterns Hte intended. 

' For in the m^jor of Celorant, !io Msumea no C is A, wlureu be 
knowa, aa will be shown, that C is A. 

' That is, he cannut, at one and thii samQ time, iL^sume both ths prop, 
of Barbnttt, and botli ni Celarenl. 

' i. 0, by reaaoa of D, Ihe subjetl of bulh B and C. 

' i. e. ona jirop. for B, Iho other tor C, aa every B is A, no C ia A, lU 
minora not beuig added. 

' Vide Post An, i. 1 1 Edi. Nicom. b. ii. c, 3. M ' 
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with every thing with which B is, he kjiows also that it is 
with C ! atill nothing prevents his being ignorant of the ex- 
istence of C, as if A were two right anglea, B a triangle, and 
C a perceptible triangle.* For a man may think , 
that C doea not exist, knowing that every triangle 
haa two (eqoal to) right angles, hence he will know and be 
igDorant of the same thing at once ; for to know ^^ niiiinciioii 
tliat every triangle haa angles equal to two right, twfwn uni- 
ia not a simple thing,!' ^"^ '"^ °°^ respect arisea Heuilr^S^ 
from possessing universal science, in another, par- '."J*'-.,. .. 
ticular science. Thus therefore he knows by uni- upi amii- 
»eraal science, that C has angles equal to two right ^™" ^'^^*- 
angles, but by particular science he does not know it, so that 
he will not hold contraries. In likemanner is the reasoning in 
the Meno.J that discipline is reminiscence, for it j Mcno.iPiaLj 
never happens that we have a pre-existent know- »■ "■•*'""' 
ledgeofpariiculara, but together with induction, § JV, p,h 
receive the science of particulars as it were by 
recognition ; since some things we immediately know, as (that 
there are angles) equal to two right angles, if we know that 
(what we see) is a triangle, and in like manner as to other 

By universal knowledge then wa observe par- 4. Oar ob«n- 
ticuUrs,! but we do not know them by an (innate) "'™ "P"*" 

B A 

Ex. I. Every iriaDgle has angles eqna! to iwo riglit anglca (known) 
C B 

This u a triangle (unknown) 

C A 

. This has angles equal to two ri 
knowledge. Vide PoaU An. 

[t vdold weary the reader, and far eiceed the limits to which, ne- 
_^irily. WB confine our rennrka, Lo enler fully into the analyiia of 
the duunetiDii here drawn. In the PobI Ad. i. 6, the mbject is again 
entnied upon, but fur all necesdary undemanding of the mituir, the 
nwkr is referred to Saodenion upon Certainty, book iii., and to Mansel'i 
BMca upon Syllogism quoad Matcriam, artic. Opinio, p. 97. et aeq. Al- 
tboo^ we have Innslaled vnoXri^ivc, rapposilioo. yot as it approachai 
Bsanat to out idea of logical juil^innit. (>ee Trendelenburg do Animft, p. 
469.) the latter lerm shows aionce, nut only the naiure. but fVequeully l&e 
taiiMS, or error, (An. Post. L 6,8,) which may he individual, that ie, con- 
nected with ihe person's own constitution of mind or circnnwtaorof, and, 
boU) a* lo omTenals and particolan, partake much of the chatuctct «< 
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Doiitii, dtrived peculiar knowledge, lience we may be deceived 
Sre'rf^"*' ^^^^ tliem, yet not after a contrary manner, but 
T«!aii,»jiEcu- -while possessing tiie universal, yet are deceived 
[Mrtl'taDt vi, in the particular. It is the same also as to what 
B.iLo^B^iEM. ^e have spoken of, for the deception about the 
vi. z! ' middle is not contrary to science about syllogisD), 
nor the opinion as to each of the middles. Stilt nothing prevents 
one who knows that A is with the wbole of B, and this sgais 
wilb C, thinking that A is not with C, aa be who knows that 
every mule is barren, and that this (animal) is a mule, may think 
that thb is pregnant ; for he does not know that A is with C 
3. A d«Ept!on from not at the same time surveying each. Hence 
oMBrolI"™! '^ '^ evident that if he knows one (of the propoai- 
heioB igioraiii tions), but is ignorant of the other, he will be de- 
" '*" '"*'"' ceived as to how the universal subsists with refer- 
ence to the particular sciences. For we know nothing of those 
things wliich fall under the senses ae existent apart from 
sense," not even if we happen to have perceived it before, un- 
less in so far as we possess universal and peculiar knowledge, 
s sdeniiflp ^""^ "^^ '" ''^*''' "^ energize. For to know is pre- 
knowiedgn in dicaled triply, either as to the universal or lo 
irit^j.""'^ the peculiar (knowledge), or as to energizing, so 
that to be deceived is likewise in as many ways. 
Nothing therefore prevents a man both knowing and being de- 
■ i.r.HiuiiDi ceived about the same thing, but not in a cod- 
lo hold a Mit- (Tjuy manner,* and this happens also to him, who 

eillier. What liowcvcr Arislotle here moans is, llmt acienliGc knowledge, 
or that of pariiculara, is said of trnOis deduced ftqin higher Uiitha i hence 
to each of Iheae there is a foundation, in univeraal knowledge i,vctty). 
Til. we originally begin our Bpecnlation upon them, (J aXtiOHv rai vpiimlf, 
or intuitively perceived truths, though these generals will not of ihemselves 
sufflce to prevent error in particulars, seeing that to each of the lacl iU 
onn pecnlini study and examination is appropriately necessary. Thi« ii 
ftiUy borne out by the relative meanings of iiriorji/iij and vovt. The 
word "innate" we have ruaerled from Buhle; by a contraty manner is 
not only meant, as Taylor says, " not in a niauner conliBry to scieaw," 
but wiihout holding a qonlradictory opinion, we may know the gennal, 
yet mutake the particular truth. (Cl. Hilt's nolo on Objective and Sub- 
jective Certainty. I,eibmtz de Stylo Niiulii, Sir W. Hamilton Bsid'i 
Works, p. 671.) 

' Tide de AnimA, lib. ii. &Bnd 6. — aiirBiioit is perception by the unsK 
as vavt is the intellectual element. Vide Elh. vi. 1 sod 12 ; i ' '' 
tcr, aiaB. is reokoued intuition. 
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knows each proposition, jet has not considered caiuadieisiT 
before ;' for thinking that a inule ia pregnant, he "P™"™- 
h»8 not knowledge in energy," nor again, on ac- ' !°'™jjj|"'^ 
count of opinion,^ has he deception, contrary to ?u^ octu." "' 
knowledge, since deception, contrary lo nniveraal Sti'si'^'^* 
(knowledge), ia^ syllogism. 

Notwithstanding, whoever thinks that the very j, Fccm a ds- 
being of good ia the very being of evil, will ap- tiSa""^™ 
prehcnd that there ia the eame essence of good msy'imigint 
and of evil ; for let the essence of good be A, and poncurS wifh 
the essence of evil B ; and again, let the essence "» "onti'- 
of good be C, Since then he thinks that B and C are the 
same, he will aUo think that C is B ; and again, in a similar 
nuuioer, that B is A, wherefore tHat C ia A-t , Biaicnieiii 
For just aa if it were true tlfet of what C is predi- 
cated B is, and of what B ia, A ia ; it was aisci true that A is 
predicated of C ; so too in the case of the verb " to opine." 
In like manner, as regards the verb "to be," Car C and B 
being the same, and i^uo, B and A, C aJso ia the same aa A. 
Likewise, aa regards to opine, is then this neeeasary,^ H' any 
one should grant the first ? but perhaps that is false,^ that 
any one should think that the essence of good is the essence 
of eril, unless accidentally,^ for we may opine this in many 
ways, but we must consider it better.^ 

' i. e. he has boI consideiGd both propodtions togElhet. 
' i. e. because he tbinka the mule parliment. 

' i. e. B« Tsytar sajs, it U a deceptive sjrllogisni. which piovea no mule 
huren, bccauac lite univcrwls are contrary. The npinion propowd ia 
boweter parucular. because il thinks this particular mule barren. 
B A 

Ex. 2. He iMiiks the eantnce of eiil is ths essence of good 
C B 

He thinks (he essence o( good is the essence o( evil 
C A 

. ' . He Ihinka the essence of gaud ia the essence of gaod. 

• That one who conjointly cmuidera both propositions shouid hold oon- 
tiary opinions, if a peisoa should slate the eeseace of good and of evil to 
be identical. 

■ Vide the opinion o( Heractilua, upon the nature uf contraries; also 
HeL books ii. and liii. 

• That is, what is essentially good, for instance, lo return a parson's 
DDcrlj, may be in a certain case bad, as to giie a sword lo a madman. 

• la the Ethics and Metaphysics. 
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1 iritaieraii ^HEN the estremes are converted, the middle 
oranocMd by ■ mnst neoessarilj be converted with both. For if 
«ra'?^^™d? A is present with C through B, if it is converted, 
tbo mfdiio and C is with whatever A is, B also is coQverted 
icrtei niih with A,* ftod witfa whatever A is present, B abo 
'*"''' is tlirough the middle C, and C is eonvertied witH 

• ThennjDt. g| through the middle A. The same will occur 
t ThD minor. ^^ negatives, as if B is with C,' but A ia not 
with B,' neither will A be with C, if then B ia converted with 
A, C also will be converted with A. For let B not be with 
A,' neither then will C be* wilh'A, since B was with ever; 
C, and if C is converted with B, (the latter) is also converted 
with A ; for of whatever B is predicated, C also 
is, and if C ia converted with A, B also is con- 
verted with A, for with whatever B ia preaent, C also is,' hot 
s. The mode of C ia not preaent with what^ A ia. This also alone 
converHnga bcgina from the conclusion, (but the others not 
Eiiin, begins similarly,) as in the case of an affirmative ajllo- 
rtuiion"'u'i'n gism. Again, if A and B are converted, and C 
Borbira. and D likewise ; but A or C must neceaaarilj I)e 

preaent with every individual ; B and D also will so subsist, 
as that one of them will be present with every individual. 
For since B ia present with whatever A ia, and D with what- 
ever C is, but A or C with every individual, and not both at 
the same time, it ia evident that B or D is with every indi- 
vidual, and not both of them at the same time ; for two syllo- 
t Omiiied br gisms are conjoined4 Again, if A or B is with 
Waltz. every individual and C or D, but they are not 

'■ present at the same time, if A and C are converted 

B dso and D are converted, since if B is not preaent with a 
certala thing with which D is, it is evident that A is present 

' The minor of Celarent. ' Tlie major of Celnroiit. 

' The minor of Camastroi. * Tho coucluaion of Cumeslrei. 

' i. e. every B ia C, (liiii is ths majoc of Camestres, inferted from tin 
canveiBioD of the miuoi of Celarent. 

* i. 0, no A ia C llie minor of Cameatrei, taken bom the coaven 
Ihe conclusion of Celarent. 
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with it. But if A is, C also will be, for they are converted, 
ao that C ftnd D will be present at the same time, but this is 
itoposaible ; ' asif what isunbegotteiii3incormptible,and what 
is incorruptible unbegotten, it ia necessary that what is be- 
gotten ahould be cMTuplible, and the corruptible begotten. 
But when A ia present with the whole of B and C, and is 
predicftted of nothing else, and B also ia with every C, it is 
necessary that A and B should be converted, as since A is 
predicated of B C alone, but B itself is predicated both of it- 
self and of C, it is evident that of those things of which A is 
predicated, of all these B will also be predicated, except of A 
itself. Again, when A and B are with the whole of C, and 
C is converted with B, it is necessary that A should be with 
every B, for since A is wiyi every C, but C with B in conse- 
quence of reciprocity, A will also be with every B. But 
when of two opposites A ia preferable to B, and. , ciurott\tt- 
Dt« C likewise, if A C are more eligible than B iionoioppo- 
D. A is preferable to D, in like manner A should 
be followed and B avoided, aince they are opposites, and C (is 
to be similarly avoided) and D (to be pursued), for these are 
opposed. If then A is similarly eligible with D, B also is simi- 
larly to be avoided with C, each (opposite) to each, in like man- 
ner, what ia to be avoided to what is to be pursued. Hence both 
(aresimilar) AC with BD, but because (the one are) more (eli- 
gible than the other they) cannot be similarly (eligible), for 
(else)B Dwouldbe8imilarly(eligible)(with A C). j _ ^ 
tf however D is preferable to A, B also is less to be good and Ifm 
avoided than C, for the less is opposed to the less, 'J ihe^i"Sii 
and the greater good and the less evil are prefer- »n(j «re«i«r 
able to the leas good and the greater evil, where- 
fore the whole B D is preferable to A C Now however 
thi« is not the case, hence A is preferable to D, consequeutly 
C is less to be avoided than B. If then every lover accord- 
ing to love chooses A, that is to be in such a condition as to 
be gratified, and C not to be gratified, rather than be gratified, 
which is D, and yet not be in a condition to be gratified, which 
b B, it is evident that A, i. e. to be in a condition to be gratified, 

' He bad before shown B to be predicated of D unlveraally, though It 
don not hence fQllow thni they are conTortible unletis D In shown to be 
predicated of B univenall}' ; ttiis ii omillird Toi brevity, as the proof ia ihe 
Mine u the other. 
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i« preferable to being gratified.' To be loved then is preferable 
' iccording to love to interconrse, wherefore love is rather the 
use of affection than of intercourse, but if it is especially 
rhed«itB i^^^ cause) of this, this also ia the end. Wbere- 
I ojthoami, the fore intercourse either, in abort, is not oris for the 
' nHriEft^ sake of affection, since the other desires and arts 
b. L c. 7.) are thus produced.* How therefore terms sub- 
ciudeithe sist as to conversion, also in their being more eh- 
chspterhere. gjijie or more to be avoided, has been shown. 

Cbap. XXni.—0/ Induction r 

1. Not onij ill- iWe must now show that not only dialectic and 
dlHc'lcfl^iifr?" demonstrative syllogi«B3 are produced through 
Binds, iiui aiw khe above-named figures, but that rhetorical are 
everr'>t^Eir>ar Ulflo, and in short, every kind of demonstration 
snt™u"hth' P"'' ^y every method. For we believe all things 
Bboif-nanied either through syllogism or Irom induction. 
**""'' Induction, then, and the inductive syllogism is to 

prove one extreme in the middle through the other,' as if B is the 
middle of A C, and we show through C that A is with B, for 

' This confiima Ibe opinion of Flato in the SympoBlnm. The demon- 
itration is Ihua; if of foui teima the (irst ia ptcforable lo the '2oi, mi 
the 4th to the third, but the let and 3rd loguiher ptcferable to the Bod 
and 4tli togGtlier, then the Ut is preferable lo the 4tb, hence to be in k 
condition adaptod to be pratiHed ia piefcTtible lo bciaK gmtiQed. 

* Aristotle altributes the discovery of induction and also of dcflnitinn 
to Socrates, but the induction of the latter (who exhibited both dialec- 
ticallj) comes closer to the " vxample '' of Aristotle. Vide Gorgiu 460, 
dJso Metaph. xii. 4, b. 

' i. e. to prove the m^or term of the middle by the minor. The ei- 
piession i( iTiyu-j'Sc auW. — ttsed here, docs not {as MaoBel justly le- 
marka) denote the syllogism proper, or reasoning from a whole to in 
ports, but comprehends formal reasoning genemlly, as in nhet. ij. 2S, 
|Snthyraem ia spoken of oa including eianiple. For induction properly 
Da an inverted syllogism, which argues from the individuals collected 
jlo the universal or whole class they constitute, wheiena syllaginn 
Jdoes just Iho rcvBtse. Upon the various kinds of induction lee Hill's 
Logic, 229, vhem some examples are given; also Hansel's Logic. 
Appendix note t'. Inasmuch as we seldom eon enumerate all iho 
individuals of a class, we rarely meet with a specimen of perfect in- 
duction, hut we agree wiih Whalsly in believing, that the cause ut 
the opposiliun of induction to syllogism, arises eutircly from the inac- 
curacy in the Qse of (he word. Vide Whatuly, Log. b. iv. c. i. 1, Bven 
I bowever tfao distinction between perfect andimperTeclinduiition is extra- 
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Utos we make indactions. Thus let A be long- 
lived, B Toid of bile, C everj- thing long-lived, u ^JlSiftT ^ 
inara, boreev mule ; A then* is present with the S?2i!Ebf 
whole of C, for every thing void of bile is long- Uk aiHT. 
lived, bn( Bf also, or Uut which b void of bile, '^J *^SSl ^ 
it preient with every C, if then C is converted inthika 
with B,} and does not exceed the muldie, it ia "*"' 
neeewsry that A should be with B. For it hae OK^^^ouf 
been befort: shown,' that when any two liungs i Andwttaa 
ire preaent with the Baine thing, and the extreme J'^^'" 
ia omvertible with one of them, that the other 
predicate will also be present with ttwt which is converted. 
We ma^ however consider C as composed of all . £„_-|,., , 
iin^-olars, for indoction b produced throngh § alL 
A BTJlDgiam of thb kind however b of the fiiai, J;,^^^^'' 
■ad inuiiediate proposition ; for of those which ibtHdmoi- 
havc a middk, the sjUc^m U through the mid- ^|{3fi|^ 
dl^ bm at Uioee where there is not (* middle) it '^^SJ**"" 
it by tadoction.* In some way abo induction is 
oppcsed to syllogijm, fur the latter demonstralet | j, e. me 
the extrone I of the third through the middle, but ™*°'- 
Ibe tanaer the extrente of the middle throngh tbe , ^^ „„„ 
thiid.^ To nature therefore the syllc^ism pro- 
daoed through the middle b prior or more known, hot to na I 
tfaal by induction b more evident.* 

kfioL Tlie ntia ouf prcfiubl; cmnlt on thii nibjeci Ihe Bdinbargh 
&«TW«, No. 115, p. '123; Biaia. Nor. OrgL Ub. 2, Aph. x.; Sir W. 
riiMlfiiiii Heid'* Wofki, p. 712. The word iirirrxyq, or iadacU'O, ii 
dnrijF takea from die Socntic acctunolatioii of iafUDces, terring ai 
nitnitau lo eWabhah the reqnisle cundiuioo. CoaltT. Cicero de In- 
•talMaeL32. 



Ex. I. Etctj mmo, horse, male, if toDg-IJTed 
W B C 

■ WbitercT i* *otd of bUe is mui. hone, mule 
i B A 

* . - . Whjlerer i> ruid of bile ta loD^-liied. 

' Tula AUiich'* Logic apon (be Kumd ipeciea oT demdutntion, v. &, 

■ klwtanailu nude befute upon the dm oftheleria* ntediale and ia- 
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Chap. ^^IV.— QfExampk.' 

Example is when the extreme is atiown* to be 
present with the middle through something similar 
to the third,^ but it is necessary to know that the 
middle is with the third, and the first with what 
For example, let A be bad, B to (make war) upon 
neighboure, C the Athenians against the Thebans, D the 
Thebans against the Phocians, If then we wish 
• Euinpie ^^ sfiow that it is bad to war against the Thebans, 
we must assume that it is bad to w^ar against 
neighbours, but the demonstration of this is from similars, as 
that (the war) by the Thebans against the Phocians (was bad). 
Since then war against neighbours is bad, but that against 
the Thebans is against neighbours, it is evidently bad to war 
gainst the Thebans, so that it is evident that B is with C, 
and with D, (since both are to war against neigliboura,) and 
that A is with D, (for the war against the Phocians was not 
advantageous to the Thebans,) but that A is with B will Iw 

pare bJso the whole ctiaptei with Rhet. b. i. c. 2, b. ii. c. 23; ind 
Elhica, Nic. h. vi, c. 3. 

> Compare Rhet. b. ii. c. 20, 24, uid b. iii. c. 17. Examplo diffeis 
from induction, )bI, in that the lallerprovcBthc universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, whilst example aelecta single casca; 2Dd, 
Induction ilopa at the uniTersal, whilst example infers syllogislically t 
coDclosiou regarding another individual: in fact, example includes an 
imperfect (therefore illogical) induction and a syllogism. Sometimes it ia 
oatled loosely reasoning from analogy, but as logic recogniaea only fonnal 
consequence, neither analogy nor example have any logical force. (Vide 
Hill'sLogic,b.iii.ch.2(); alsoMansel, p.e2.) The distinction is howeier 
bettor drawn b^ Hill, p. 243, comprehending, Isl, the sntecodeni, which ui 
indoclioa consists of several siagulnr cases, but in example frequenlly 
of only PUB. 2nd, the conclusion, being universal in induction, bul 
singular in example : he adds as usual various examples. See also 
Whately, b. iv. ch. 1 and 2. Aa to the place which Tiapaitiyiia occupiei 
■with regard to the relation of the subject matter of a premise to the sub- 
ject matter of the couclusion, in the consideration of Enlhymem, the ox- 
celleul Tables of Dr. Hessey, 2. Div. I, and Table 5, give a compleW 
scheme of their poailion, alsn the statement of the argument given in the 
text. It is evident, as Aristotle shows, that example conaisls of tua 
elements, a quasi inductive syllogism apparently in Fig. 3, ondadednclin 
syllogism in Pig. 1, so it is assailable in each of these. 
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shown through D. In the same manner also if the demon- 
stration of the middle as to the extreme should he , „ 
through many similars, wherefore it is evident litu'SS^' 
that example is neither as part to a whole, nor as f^ f f^' 
whole toapart, but as part to part,' when both are ^ ".'"f-' 
under the same thing,' hut one ia known. It diffm from in- 
(example) also differs from induction, because the no"'abov'V** 
ktter shows from all individuals that the extreme^ 
ia present with the middle, and does not join the syllogism to 
the extreme, but the former,* both joins it, and does not de- 
monstrate from all (individuals). 

Chap. XXV.— O/^MurttOTi.* i ■*„,„], 

a.yl]ogi.m 

Abduction is when it is evident the first is pre- picm^Kn^, 
sent with the middle,'^ but it is not evident that "orf/j^jE}"' 
the middle is with the last, though it is similarly ihsn ihe am- 
creilible, or more so, than the conclusion ; more- ''"''™' 
over if the media of the last and of the middle be few, for it 
by all means happens that we shall be nearer to knowledge. 
For instance, let A be what may be taught, B j. moihivh 
science, C justice; that science then may be taught Jp^vlld^'^ 
is clear, but not whether justice is science. If intccpDaitian 

' " Eiemplo ulemur lit sinituli' demonslremua per singula." — Wailz. 
A ii a whole, B part uf A, C D parts of 6. when thcretbre example pro- 
eeedg from D to C, it proceeda from purl lo part. 

' As C and D under the eiune A, but D more than C ia known to be 

* t. e. ihe mnJDc A with ibe middle B, and does not joui the s<rlIogism 
with Ihe minor, in other words, it does not prove A of C. 

■ Biomple proves A of C, and does not demonstrate from all individuals, 
bnt only from some of them, under i). 

* This term (dirny.) must not be confounded when it occurs alone, 
with the mektiing il bears, in refereuce lo the impoasible, for when il is 
bj iUelf, u here, it signifies a syllogism with a major premise certain, 
and a minor more probable, or demonstrable, than ibe conclusion. 
Aldrich is so hr rignt in using (he word '' oblique," as applied to it, 
(ihon^ utterly wrong in limiting its sense only lo the " ducens ad im- 
poMibile,") in that the word means " a turning- off," from Ihe immedialB 
point to be proved, to something else on whith it may depend, this is the 
(bimdalion of the meaning it bears here, and the more i^nerul accepUilion 
at it as B deduclian per imposnibilc. Syllogidtically it holds a pUc« 
between lbs demonstration and the dialectic sytlDgiain. Confer. Ms~ ' 
■ad UiU's Logic. * i. e, when the major is known. 
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therefore B C is equally or more credible thso 
A C,' it is abductioa, for we are nearer kjiow- 
, ledge because of our aasuimiig A C, not poaseaa- 
iog science before.* Or again, if the media of B 
C should be few, for thus we are nearer knowledge, as ^if D 
should be to be squared, E a rectilinear figure, and F a cirele, 
then if, of E F there ia only one middle, for a 
Ilf'pr. c.'si!" cireie to become equal to a rectilinear figure, 
, through lunuliE, will be a thing near to know- 
ledge, f But when neither B C ia more credible 
r the media fewer, I do not call this abduction, 



mplBll.) 



Bnple (2.J 

a AC, 1 



r when B C is immediate, for such a thing is knowledge, 



propofiltlon 
jrapialtinn, i 



Ckap. XXVr.— 0/ Objection.' 

Objection is a proposition contrary to a propo- 
sition, it differs however from a proposition he- 

Lor limn \he cDnttmiaD. ^^^H 

. Every science may be taught. — Known. ^W^^ 

C " ( Equally or more credible lia^no 

All jnstice is ecience, \ conclnsion. 

C A 

. All justice may be taught. — Uninown. 

refers to the quadratare of the circle 



Every circle may become a rectilui< 



I 



2. Erery rectilinear figure may be squared.— Known. 

■n r. l proved througb 

( i. e. per lunulu. 

P ^ i '^'''^ '^ proved through many 

Every circle may be squared. \ media. 

^ We assail an adversary Bithar by bringing an ivaramQ to sho" his 

conclusion is nol proced, or by ditproviaff hia conclusiou, by an avriiniX. 

Xa-jiu/iBS, (objection to consequeQl,) i, e. by pruving its contradictory b? 

means uf a new middle term. Now 'Evfraaig may either be malaial, 

or objection la anlecedent, or formal objection to consequeDt. If matenal, 

it may be either it Tairov, ix tov ivai-riou, it roD ufmoii It rpintis, or 

ir TOV Kara ta^iv : (see by tlua ch.) the relative portion of nbich Ibe 

reader will fiod admirably laid down in Dr. Heuey's Schema Rhototicai 

wherefrom ihia note is chiefly taken. The present ch. causes lu chiefly 

to uodce thfl "EwifTooic It raiiTov, and this may be either jtnSoXeii. or 

inrri ;iipoe. In proving the first we assume as n new middle, a term 
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csuse objection may be partial, but proposition a(iit„f[„ni 
canDot be 90 at alt, or not in universal sjUo- jnopmicion in 
gisma. Objection indeed is advanced in two ways, "'' *" 

more EXtencive. and taSiXov. as compitrerl with the euhjcct of the origiUBl 
Tftrams ; in proving the Irar. tara (lipoc, wo asaume as a new middle, 
1 lem IcM exlensire than the subject of iJie original irporuiric. Now A 
may be aaeailed by proving its contrary, or contradictory, in Fig. 1, or its 
conlndictory in Fig. 3. E may be assailed by proving its contruy (or 
contnulicloiy) in Fig. 1, or its cunlntdictory in Fig. 3. Lastly, an amnna- 
lin proposition (bnt not a negative) may be assailed by an Enstatic 
EDlhymem. in Fig. 2, bat Arist. objects to do so. Conf. iipun this ch., 
JuUui Facias; Whately on the Nature and Fallacy of Objoctiona ; Annl. 
Po9l.L12; Rhet.ii.SS; Wailz.p. 535, in loc. Hennageues, in his trea- 
lin upon InTenlion, dixis not consider objection in the same respect aa 
Arist. The apparent diacrepancy between tliis chap, and the account of 
otgectioD in the Rhetoric is noticed by Dr. Uessey, Tabic 5. 
Ei. 1. Proposition. 

A B 

k There is one science of contraries. 
Obj.clio.. 
A 

There is not one science of oppoailes 
B C 

Contraries ore oppoaites 

A B 

. ' ■ There is not one science of contraries. 
Ex. H- Proposition. 

A B 

There ii one icience of contraries. 



There is not one science of the linown, and of the uaknown 

C B 

The known and the unknown are cuutiaries 

A B 

There is not one science of coDtraiica. 
b 3. Fruposition. 

A B 

. There is not one science of contraries. 
Objection. 
A C 

There i« one acience of opiiosites 

B C 

Contraries are oppoailea 

A B 

. Thrro is one acicace of contraries. 



either tiflijmi and by two figures ( in two ways, because every 
oriniu((wv. objection is either universal or particular, and by 
two figures, because they are used opposite to the proposition, 
• I. f.sajrm- and opposites* are concluded in the first and third 
n'mM^a'' figure alone. When then a, person requires it to 

be admitted that any thing is present with every 
siiegiii^' Die individual, we object either that it is with none, 
tpoiaoit. pj, jjjj^i j( jg jju( ■fl'ith a certain one, and of ihese, 

t CeiarenL the being present with none, (is shown) by the 

first jigure,f but that it is not with a certain one 

= p an. ^^ jjj^ last. j For instance, let A be "there la one 

Bcience, and B contraries ;" when therefore a person advances 

that there is one science of contraries, it is objected either 

that there is not the sane science of opposites, altogether, 

but contraries are opposites, so that there is the 
i Ei™pi.(i.) g^gj ggypg .^ Q^ tij^j tijgpg ;g QQj Qjjg science of 

I F la to '''^ known and of the unknown, and this ia the 

' "' third figure,!! for of C, that is, of the known, and 
, of the unknown, it ia true that they are contraries, 

but that there is one science of them ia falae.l' 
Again, in like manner in a negative proposition, for if any one 
asserts that there is not one science of contraries, we say either 
that there is the same science of all opposites, or that there b 
of certain contraries, as of the salubrious, and of the noxious ; 
, that there is therefore (one science) of all things 

is by the first figure,* hut that there is of cerl^ 
t DaMpti. ]jy tije third.f In short, in all (disputations) it is 
I Eiampie |3.) necessary that he who universally objects shoald 
a. Rule for the apply a contradiction of the propositions to the 
1^/,°^°". universal,^ as if some one should assert that there 

is not the same science of all contraries, (the ob- 
jector) should say, that there is one of opposites. For thns 

it is necessary that there should be the firstfigure, 

since the middle becomes an universal to thit 
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(which wae proposed) at first, but he who objects ^^^'"' "*• 
ia part (muBt contradict) that whichis miiveraal,^ i 8ui»Ht. 
of which the proposition is stated, as that there is not the SBme 
science of the known, and the unknown, for the , p_,^rtM 
coDtraries are universal with reference, to these.* siiributedio 
The third figure is also produced, for what is par- I?„tnJ^^^ 
ticularly assumed is the middle, for instance, the univFTui'io 
known and the unknown ; as from what we may ^"""^ ■ 
inferacoatrarysyllogistically, from thesameween- 'ij"^'-'"?!, 
deavour to urge objections. Wherefore we adduce Bni and thinl 
then (objectiona) from these figures only.t for in sg""*'^'""- 
these alone opposite syllogisms are constructed, , H«i™miie 
since we ouinotconclude affirmatively through the pjop-ii negi- 
middle figure.' Moreover, even if it were (pos- 'tonw^iSMot 
Bible), yet the (objection), in the middle figure S^i'^'*''''J^ 
would require more (extensive discussion), as if the abjccitnn 
any one should not admit A to be present with B, °'^'" '" •""■■ 
because C is not consequent to it, (B). For this is manifest 
through other propositions, the objection however must not 
be diverted to other things, but should forthwith have the 
other proposition apparent,^ wherefore also from this figure 
alone there is not a sign.* 

We must consider also other objections, as those ^ ofcucnon 
adduced from the contrary, from the similar, and ofoiberhindi 
from what is according to opinion,' also whether rtd^n'otlY""' 
it is possible to assume a particular objection from *"'■"' ^***' 
the firet, or a negative from the middle figure. 

' In self-defpnca upon this "rcied placp," I am obliged lo quote lie 
Dole o( Julius Facias aa can-obciralive of the seoEB I have giTen in the 
text ; Waiti however in moal obscure phroseolu)^ coniea, as Dr. Hesaey 
temulu, to the eiDie point. Tbe folloving is from Pacius: " Ariitotelea 
lo^ueni de univereall otijcctione inquil hoc tiinpliciler ; id eat, gencralilcr 
in omnibus dUpulalionibus obtlnere, ut necesie sit, eum qui univerMlitel 
triijic-il, id est, affert objectionem uniTeraalem dirigat conlradictianem 
proposilomm, id est, Buam objeclionein, quie oppunilur proposilioni ad- 
Temrii; diri^al (inquam) ad univciBale, id est in eft ocyDclione nunnt 
lenninum univeraalDns qui altribualui, subjeclo proposilionis, ut in 
eiemplo antea dato, sumcbamus hunc tenninuni. AvTiKtiiiiva qni ett 
nrnTcnalis, et altribuitut subjeclo propoailionis, id est Ivavrioit." (Vide 
Juliui Pacius in b. I. ; also Waitz, p. ^36, An. Fr.] 

* i. e. when Ibe prop, ii nffirmalire. ' i. e< the prop, understood. 

■ See the following cb. 

f Examples of all these are given in Table v., Hes^cy's Schema Rbet, 
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Chap. XXVIL—Of Likelilwwl, Sign, and Enfh'jmi^w.' 

it— con- Likelihood and sign, however, are not the 
""" "'■ but the likely is a probable proposition foi 

' Forwrilera upon theBubjecta of thiechaplec wa mtty referlo the con 
laentaryof Julim Facius, (Escerpta,) and Crakanlhorpii Logiea, lib. v 
both annexed to the Schema KhetoiicB. of Dr. Beucy; No. llfi, in tt 
Edinburgh Review, attributed to Sir W. Hamilton ; Manecl's Logic, A] 
pendix. note E. ; Whately's Bhetoric and Buckley's nole, Buhn's ei 
tion of the Rhetorii:, book i. chap. 2. The older writers upon il ira 
Rodoiphus AgricoU, 1485, Phriaaemius, 1523, J. Paciua, Scaynua, 1599, 
and M^omgius, (157'2). We now pcoceed to the wards themselves. 

The term Efrtc we prefer, with Sir W, Hamilton, to interpret " likeli- 
hood" to the other senses given by commentaton we have muned in Uie 
margin, since the former approaches nearer to its Ariatolelian deHnition 
as a proposition stating a general probability. This indeed is a propo- 
aition nearly, though not quite, universal, and when employed in an 
Enlhyraeme, will form (he major promise of a syllogism auch as flta 
following : 

Moat men who envy, hate. 



ic^^^^ 



Therefore Ihia man (probably) hales. 

Aristotle limits il to contingent matter, and ita relation to the ■ 
ie that of an uuiteraal to a particular. 

Zq/uioi', on Iho other hand, in a piopoaitioaal aeose, is a. fad which is 
known to be an indiualion, more or Icaa certain, of the truth of some bir- 
iher statement, whether of a single fact or of a general belief. We say in a 
propoailtonal sense, for sometimes EIk^c, Btlliiiov, and TtKjiripiav, ore used 
fortho Enthymemes drawn from each; it is, in fact, a singular propoailion 
cmployod lelatively to Home other proposition which may be inierrad from 
it, and will form one premise of agjllogiam, which may bo in either of 
these flgurea which Aristotle discusses, hsTing respect m Ihia diviajoiilo 
the extent of the so-called middle term, as compared with the other two 
terms. In the first and second figurea it is the minor premise, in the 
third it seema more uaLorally to belong to the major. Whately con- 
siders the (icoc (or fiori] of Aristotle to be an a priori argument, which 
may be employed to account for the fact, whorea* the amuXnv (or 8n) 
could not be ao Employed ; he haa however glanced at this ^olnt bat 
generally. Aristotle tells na that we may either class riiciiriftov, as he 
dooa in the Hhet. c. 2, aa a apecies of mi/ifiov. or contradislinguiah two 
oijliiia—m necessary matter as in the relation of a particuliLr to an uni- 
Teraal, or of an tmiveraal to a particular, and class the riK/tvptOF us a 
apeciea under a genus. By a reference to Dr. Kesaey's Tables the exact 
poaiiion of each in the enthymemntic ayalem may be dearly perceived : 
we may merely add that, as proposiliona, it is no where slated that nxot 
and £i)fifiov may not be combined in the same syllogism, and thai much 
of apparent contradiction between the places in the Analytics and Rhelo- 
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what men know to have generally happened or pum^ninm 
not, or to be or not to be ; this ia a likelihood, Buhttuni Tiy- 
for instance, that the envious hate, or that lowers i"''md^^ 
love: but a sign seenis to be a demonstrative pro- =iniflinflo," 
position, necessary or probable, lor that which wiKii-'pntx- 
nben it exists a thing is, or which when it has ?-1f|^]S^i 
happened, before or after, a thing haa happened, sit w. Humii- 
diis is a sign of a tbing happening or being, babie proiwt 
Now an Enthymeme is asyllogism from likelihoods i,"5,°ijn,^'^ 
or signs, but a sign is assumed triply in as many liie propoii- 
waya as the middle in the figures, for it is either ^1|,^'ort]Ta^ 
as in the first, or as in the middle, or as in the '«f>ie- EnihT- 
third, as to show that a woman is pregnant be- logina drson 
cause she haa milk is from the first figure, for the '"" **""' "'' 

Tic may be aolicd by a caieful Gtudy of the tabular vien given by the 
DocloT. of (he conbideiatiDii of Ihcso elements of Bntliyineme, fint «s 
propuarliaiiB, next as terms. 

In regard lo Enthjrmome, it ia no wonder that difHcullios should not 
ruiab, when even the nbandonmenl of the vord artX^s- ejc-cled as n 
gloss by Pnuius, and discoucteuBnced by the bcBt MSS. uf tbe old Latin 
*enion, ts slill dung to by some authors. Enlbyineme iscomposed of 
tixAra, ur (rijfuTa, and witboul circumscribing our nottoD of it within the 
Utnilc absardly laid dovn of its etymoli^y by Aldrich, wu may conceive it 
inagenerol sense as comprebeoding s-isnic of every kind; and al other 
times limited to a special kind of gyllogism designated rhetorical. Vari- 
ofls sensea have been attributed to it by Cicero. Quintilian, and others, but 
Aristotle in general describes it as one sort of argiunent on moral maUen 
diftJDguished carefully as to its principle from example, a collateral sort of 
argnmenl. In the worda of Sir W. Hamilton, "Enlhymeme is diatin- 
fiushed from pare syllogism as a reasomug of peculiar matter fVoiD signs 
and likelihoods;" whether therefore a premise of it be suppreEied or 
nol, an argument agreeing with this description ia an Enthymeine. The 
«tvda<ErvJ(iCTun) ditayKaia j ivtoioj, applied to ati/iiiay as a Tporaats, 
do not relate lo the modal character of the proposition in itself, but to its 
logial validity when the other premise is added, without which addition 
«lpreMed or nnderstood, there is no Enthymeme at all. Lastly, l.iiiiiiav 
u called a demonsUative proposition, because it professes to enunciale 
what is absolutely true. i.e. what Aristotle calliHA;e>inry,(Rhet. i.e. 2,) 
the latter word being used in two senses, 1st, of a premise which states a 
(act, 2tul, of a conaequence which ia logically unassailable. 

B A 

&L. I. Whatever woman baa milk is pri'giiiuit 




unplt (S.I 



middle ia to have milk. Let A, be to be preg- 
; nant, B to have milk, C a woman.' But thai 

wise men are worthy, for Pittacua is a, worthy 

man, ia through the last figure, let A be worthy, 
. B wise men, Pittacus. It ia true then A and 

B are predicated of C, except that they do not as- 
\ aert the one' because they know il, but the other 
™.) they assutne.'l' But that a woman is pregnant 
because she is pale, would be through the middle figure, for 
since paleness is a consequence of pregnancy, and also attends 
this woman, they fancy it proved that she ia pregnant. Let 
; Bxsmiiie |3.] A be paleness, to be pregnant B, a woman C.} 
?- ■''""^J'™P' If then one proposition should be enunciated, 
ihfreisoniya there is only a sign, but if the other also be 
'^' assumed, there is a syllogism, as for instance that 

, Pittacua is liberal, for the arahitious are liberal, and Pittacus 
is ambitious, or again, that the wise are good, for Pittacus is 
good and also wise. Thus therefore ayUogisma are produced, 

except indeed that the one in the first figure is in- 
iibJlffiii^ controvertible if it be true, (for it is univereal.) 
f^niravcriibie ijut that thtougii the last is controvertible though 
bui not'io In' the conclusion should be true, because the syllo- 
the last or 2nd gignj jg not Universal nor to the purpose, for if 

Pittacus is worthy, it is not necessary that on this 
account other wise men also should be worthy. But that 
which is by the middle figure is always and altogether con- 
} 1. e. when trovertible, for there is never a syllogism, when 
sfflm"'"'"' '^'3 terms thus subsi3t,§ for it ia not necessary, if 



"That Pitt 



'• That Piit 



" but Ihey assume the oiler, til. 



. ■ . WiBB arn worthy men. 

B A 

Ex. 3. WhatoVEr woman is pregnant is pole 
C A 

This woman is pale 
C B 

. ' . Tbia woniim is pregnmit. 
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she who is pregnant be pale, aad tliis woman be • ii(,kk««iid 
pale, that thia woman should he pregnant; what Ti!""r'BoW(r" 
b true therefore will be in all the figures,* but »nJ Atemiii!' 
they have the above-named differences. oiruomk. 

Either therefore the sign must be thus divided, 
but of these the middle must be assumed as the ' Mndlciom!)^ 
proof positive, (for the proof positive they say is ■jiiflRiimin 
tlwt which produces knowledge, hut the middle is (cf.QuintniMi 
especially a thing of this* kind,) or we must call ^n>''-'!>*p'«' 
those from the^ extremes, signs, hut what is from 
the middle a proof positive, for that ia most probable, and for 
the most part true, which is through the first ligure. We 
may however form a judgment of the disposition „ BrHirci- 
by the body, if a person grante that whatever pas- •mpi* of piij- 
nons are natural, change at once the body and w^S^wf^ 
the soul,* since perhaps one who has learned music ""'J]?",^ 
ba« changed his soul in some respect, but this bwntioiilt lo 
passion is not of those which are natuiiil to us, "'° '*' ''*"•■ 
but such as angers and desires, which belong to natural emo- 
tions. If therefore this should he granted, and one thing 
should be a sign of one (passion), and we are able to lay hold of 
the peculiar passiou and sign of each genus, we shall be able 

' The ritn^piov ia a. (nj/iriov in Hg. t. neresssrily couclusjve, (vide 
ItheL i. c. 'i,y derived by Arisl. Crom rin/iap, aboundury. The argument 
itd rtvfiiiiuoi' is lugical, but ntrcly occurs, since its ndvancement setlJes 
UKqueatiun. Htispenksof" the middle," j:c.,B9 referring' to the tlrst ligure, 
in which the middle term obtsina Ihe middle place. Titfuipta can only 
be refuted bj assailing the premises. 

' CC Waltz, Tom. i. p. 538. Biese. i 227, also ch. 14, book L AnaL 
Post, 

' Which are rererred 10 the aecond or lljird figure; "quE eitrema 
niDt (nl atrobique subjecli nut ulrobique predicali locum liabcnnl,") e& 
apiK dicenda aunt; quod autein e medio (sumtTira est) ut parlim aub- 
jecli, partim priedicali Ticem gerat iodiclum dicendum eat. Buhle. 

' Cr. AriaL Phyaia. Eth. ii. c. 1, gjid 5. Buhle, Auul. 1. cb. v. Dan. 
til. 19. Gen. xxxL 2. 

" My grief Ilea all within ; 

And those eitemal mannen of tameals 

Are merely ahndows to the unseen grier 

That swells with alienee In my tortured aoul. 

There lies the substance."— Sbaks. Rlchd. II. 

Ike same •enlimenl is met with in our dramaliiU pnssim. The acqili- 
aiiion of Imowlidgt of courae changes the soul ; since, to uke a high 1 
>)BW, it is tke Gnl Auman clement of all religion. 
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I Ttie fint *" conjecture from nature. For if a peculiar pas- 
nhysioenomlo gion 13 inherent in a certain individual genus, ad 
tSTnainr." fortitude in liona, it is necesstiry also that there 
Si"n'"t'me iho sl"*'^'! ^ * Certain sign, for it ia supposed that 
body and soul, thej (the body and soul) ajmpathize with each 
nierifla'gne"' Other, and let thia be the having great extremi- 
itgn of onepM- tiea, which alao is contingent to other, not whole, 
Uui'thf^ p%pf r genera.' For the sign is thus peculiar, because 
J"j|°j of Mf*" '''^ passion is a peculiarity of the whole genua, 
mai ins;i» and is not the peculiarity of it alone,^ aa we are 
known, accustomed to say. The same (sign) then will also 

be inherent in another genus, and man will be brave,and some 
other animal, it will then posseaa that sign,* for there was 
one (sign) of one (paaaion). If then these things are so, and 
we can collect such signs in those animals, which have one 
pr'culiar paasion alone, but each (passion) haa its (own) sign, 
since it is necessary that it should have one, we may be able 
to conjecture the nature from the bodily frame. But if the 
whole genus have two peculiarities, as a lion has fortitude and 
liberality, how shall we know which of those signs that are 
peculiarly consequent is the sign, if either (passion) ? Shall 
we say that we may know thia, if both are inherent in some- 
thing else, but not wholly,* and in what each is not inherent 

' Othet species, he mi^iiDS, also have tliia sign, bat it in nat possessed 
b^ every individual in the epecies. 

' That is, diough it niny e<ien hapjien to every iDdividual, it does not 
happen to Ijiat genus alone. TkiB mere alteteh presents the OHllinoB, 
iu comparalive analomy, of the slrongeat etidcnce upon whitli modeni 
phrenolDgista can rest their claim to Credence; it muat be remembered 
Lonever that the whole ca«e falls, if the (dentilicatiad. of the peculiar 
mark vllh the passion ia nat/ully prated. Hie fitrlber qnestion. of hoT 
we are to appcrtion Gach passion to ils own marli, when many are pre- 
aeni in one genus, seems unanaverablc -. — yet we have preanmed even (o 
measure the prominence which marks each paaaion, (if it does mark it,) 
and to set one over agninst the other, e. g. benevolence against destrucl- 
irenesa, almost to a hair'a breadth 1 

< Viz, great extremities. 

' i. e. If both passiona and both signs are inherent in anolher genus of 
animals, jet so as not both to be inherent in all the individuals of Ibil 
genus ; for inetonce, both courage and liberality, and their eipa, are in 
hor»s as well as in lions, but not in all horses, for nome are brave and 
nut liberal, others liberal and not brave. 

El. 4. IVhatever has great estremities is brave 
Every lion has great eitremiiiea 
■ Krery lion is brave. 
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wholly, when they have the one, they bave not the other ; f( 
if a (lion) is brave, but not generous, but haa , . 
this* from two signs, it ia evident that in a lion eitVeiDiiiei. 
also this ia the sign of fortitude. But to form a 
judgment of the natural disposition by the bodily ia^nicir'"!: 
frame, is, for this reason, in the first figure, be- "'j" '^Pf'^' 
cause the middle reciprocates with the major in fij-me. 
term, but exceeds the third, and does not recipro- 
cate with it; as for instance, let fortitude be A, great, e) 
tremities B, and C n lion. ^Vherefore B is present wit 
every individual with which C is, but with 
others* also, and A ia with every individual of n'o^Mmp"' 
that with which B is present, and with no more, "mm,'- 
but is converted, for if it were not, there would ^ j^ ., 
Dot be one sign of one (paBsion).f 
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THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS. 



I 



Ciup. I.— Upon the Nature of Demonstration. 

All doctrine, and all intellectunl discipline,' arise 
ie from pre-existent knowledge. Now thia is evi- 
dent, if we survey them all, for both mathematical 
Bciencea are obtained in this manner, and also 
each of the other arts. It ia the eame also with 
arguments, as well those which result through 
'. syllogisms, aa thoae which are formed through 
' induction, for both teach through things pre- 
viously known, the one assaming as if from those 
who underatcfod them,^ the other" demonstrat- 
ing the universal by that which is evident aa to the singular. 
Likewise also do rhetoricians persuade, for they do so either 
through examples, which ia induction, or through enthy- 
mems, which is syllogism. "f' It ia necessary how- 
ever to posaess previous knowledge in a. twofold 
respect ; for with some things we must pre-sup- 
poae that they are, but with others we must understand what 
that is which is spoken of; and with others both must be 

' Doctrine aad discipline are the same in reality, but differ in relation, 
being callEd " doctrine " when applied to teaching, and " discipline " u 
pertaining to learning, Taylor defines Oxairaia, that puwer of Iha Mui 
which reasons scientificatlj, deriving Lhe principles of ila rcaHmius from 
inlellect: and liese principles are aiionia and definiliona.-Comp. Poolie. 
ch. 6, where the word is applied to a certain part cf tragedy. Ethics, b. 
ri. c. 2. Waitz nolices the similarity between the coramvncenienl of Ihta 
eb. and the opening ch, of the Ethics. For the principle alalcd, coiuult 
Hill's Logic, p. 137, and for the word, see Biese, i, p. 89. 

' That ia, syllogisms contain piopositioos, assumed to bo known either 
hy demonstration or per se. 

■ Vid. Hhet. b. i, ch. 2. It was shown {b. ii. ch. 2t, Anal. Pri.) llul 
example is reduced to a syllogism in (he Ist ligure, the major prop. (>( 

force of lhe example c( 

lu be a certain induction. Taylor. 
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known, as for instanw, (we must pre-aasume,) tbat of everjr 
thing it is true to affirm or dony that it is, but of n, triangle, 
thai it signitles so and so, and of the monad (we must know) 
both, viz. what it signifies and that it is, for each of these ia 
not manifest to us in a similar manner.' It is possible how-. 
e»er to know from knowing some things previously,* and re-1 
ceising the knowledge of others at the sama time, as of things] 
which are contained under universab", and of which a man I 
posseasea knowledge.* For lie knew before that every tri- \ 
angle iiaa angles equal to two right angles, but that thb which 
is in a semi-circle is B triangle, he knew by induction at the 
same time. Fur of some things knowledge is acquired after 
this manner, nor is the extreme known through the middle, 
u such things as are singulars, and are not predicated of any 
subject. Perhaps however we must confess that we possess 
knowledge after a certain manner before induction or the as- 
sumption of a syllogism, but in another manner Dot.* For 
what a iniin is ignorant about its existence at all, how could 
he know at all that it has two right angles ? But s. whM we 
it is evident that he thus knows because he knows any«id'iffn7i- 
the oniversal, but singly he does not know it. aUj'wem.j 
Btill if this be not admitted, the doubt which is giy, ■iihougii 
mentioned in the Meno'will occur, either he will ^"^jj^'j'"' *"' 
leam nothing, or those things which he knows,* • Urao, puio- 

Qnn luiteqnani disciplina ipsa qus^cunque nobis lisdatur, cognoscere 



, , irognoscere debemus 

Xrfiptviy tori, definitiones sunt : unde fit nt discipHnam ipsam quam- 
ennqoe, pnecede redebeuit, axlomala ct delinitioiiea. — Nam eUi definitio 
ni natonis ntnt palchcist, lamen quaro vim habral nonien qqo r?a aigni- 
kslui eiponit, nl cliam deSnitio nominalia, qua! dicitur utililalem 
qoandaaa tikbeat. Wailz. See also Medilationes de cognilidnc Veritatia 
et Ideit : LeibnJli Opera, p. BO, ed. Erdmann. 

' ' 'D prove liie (iruictpil conclusion, IVom cerlain proposiliona 
id, pro-ByllD||[iBlicall7. 

DSlhem not rrom anlecedent knawledfie nor pio-if llogislicDlly, 
bnl immedUteljr. juil aa aenaiblea are known hy ibe senses. Taylor. 
Campan abo Bthica, b. vj. ch. 3. and Whalely'a Logic. 

* L e. ths condiuion mav be known by nniTersal, yet it cannot be by 
■opet or peculiar knowled;^ ; for instance, in the case below iie knows 
ttat this triangle haa anglei e^ual to two right, becauae he knowa Ihia lo 
ha tb« cue univecmlly of a triangle, but be doea not know it singly, ab- 
Mhiiely, and perfectly by proper knowledge. 

■ The passage in the Meno of Plato is that comniencing 



imogjam 



4 






. forli 



it say, tis some endeavour to aolvE 



the doubt, " Do jou know tliitl every duad ia an 
- ' — even number or not?" for Biace if some one aaya 

that be doea, they would bring forward a, certain duad which 
he did not think esiated, aa therefore not even ; and they 
solve the ambiguity, not by saying that he knew every du^ 
to be even, but that he was ignorant as to what they know is 
a duad. Nevertheless they know that of which they poaaesB 
and have received the demonstration, but they have received 
it not of every thing which they know to be a triangle or a 
number, but of every number and triangle singly, for no pro- 
poaition is assumed of such a kind as the number which yon 
know, or the rectilinear figure which you know, but univers- 
( ally. Still there is nothing (I think) to prevent a man who 
I leurns, in a certain respect knowing and in a certain respect 
I being ignorant,' for it is abaurd, not that lie should in some 
I way know what he learns, but that he should thua know it, rs 
be does when he leama it, and in the si 



Chap. IL — Of Kitomledge, and Semonelratiim, and ils JiUmtnta. 



• Soph. Elpnc 



We think that we know each thing singly, (and 
not in a sophistical manner,* according to acci- 
1 a 1 till dent,) when wo think that we know the cause on 
knowicfluB IB account of which a thing is, that it is the cause of 
whtn'we^ioow *''*' ^'"S' "''^^ ^'"** '''^ latter cannot subsist 
the nweHMy Otherwise ; wherefore it is evident that knowledge 
^°"a«ii^g is a thing of this kind, for both those who do no^ 
d'Vhi"'^' "^^ those who do know, fancy, the former, that 
DetnoDination. they in this manner possess knowledge, but those 
IT '3^4^]"''"'' "''o know, possess it in reality, ao that it is im- 
possible that a thing of which there ia know* 

JlijT^irtic. The doDbt (airapig/in) is, that if we can lenm aothlng, tben- 
iote that nothing ia to bo bivcstigaled, since what we know we need not 
investigate, and it is tain to search aRer what we know not, since nut 
knowing the object of our search, we ehall be ignorant of it, even whea 
fotuid. Socrates Bulves this (Xvei) hy declaring that to discover and v> 
learn, are nothing else than to retnember. becaiue the aoul, being im- 
mortal, formerly knew every thing, of which knowledge, becomin); cb- 
liviouB by being merged in the body, she endeavours to recall knowledge 
lo memory by iavestiffation. 

' Knowing by universal, being ignorant by proper knowledge. 
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ledge simply should subsist in any other way.' Whether 
therefore there ia any other mode of knowing we shall tell 
hereafter, but we aay also that we obtain knowledge through 
demons iration, but I coll demonslration a acien- , g „^ , 
tific" syilogiam, and I meao hy scientific that ac- •eirtfacii. 
cording to which, from our poasessing it, we know. 
If then to know is wliat we hare laid down, it is ^fK°fm1°" 
necessary that demonstrative science should be dernaniiniits 
from things true, first, immediate, more known " """ 
than, prior to, and the causes of the conclusion, for thus there 
will be the appropriate first principles of whatever is demon- 
strated.^ Now syllogism will subsist even without these, but 
demonstration will not, since it will not produce 
knowledge. It is necessary then that they should 
be trae, since we cannot know that which does not subsist, fot 
instance, that the diameter of a s(|uare is commensuriite with 
its side. But it inust be from things first and 
iodemonstrable, or othurwise a man will not know ^;.^on,',^yg°' 
them, because he docs not possess the demonstra- 
tion of them,' for to know those things of which there is de- 
monstration not accidentally is to possess demon- 
stration. But ihey must be causes, and more fh/,J,n"^2^ ' 
known, and prior ; causes indeed, because we then 
know scientifically when we know the cause ; and prior, since 
they are causes ; previously known also, not only according 

' True science niquiresi Isl, that ihc cause of a thing be knovn, i. f. 
thit the miildle term be the cause of the canclusioa ; 2nd, ihnt Ibe 
cause be compared with [he effect, so that wo know it to be Ihe cause ot 
the coDclasion ; 3[d, that we know the concluuon to Aubsiiit thus neces- , 
■arilj, and ihat it cannot subsist olhem'ise. Ta jlur. Comp. Rhel. i. o. 7. i 
Ua^na Uaralia, i. c. 34. Metap. i. 1. and U), X and 7. Cause and ipxt I 
most DOI be confounded, since the cause precedes the ipx^ ; ride Buck- 1 1 
lej's Dole in Bohn's edition of Ihe Rhetoric quoted above. 

' Vide Hill's Logic, page 289, also .Mnnsel, p. 104, el scq. ; in the ap- 
pendix note H. of iho ktut*i irork, the reader will find the slalemeul of 
the nature of demonatialivs sirlliigiBin fnllyset forUi, The words tlm 
and immtdiate, siipijfy that they are not demonslrable by a middle lenii 
fhim any bi^ur truth. The drmunstration, "propter quid bit per cauiatn 
non primsm." oonld on))' form a subordinate porlion of a complex de- 
Donstralion. Vido Wall's Log. lib. iii. cap. 22. As post demonilrations 
depend upon those prior, therefore atl are said to be from things tirsl. 

' Either ihey would be unkuown or not l>e principles, because lliey 

deiDonslraled by other Ihinga prioi to tlicm, ad inflniluni. VtM i 
itely's Logic, book iv. 
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to the other mode by understanding (wliat they 
I signify), but by knowing that they are.' More- 
over they are prior and more known in two ways, 
for what ia prior in nature, is not the same as that 
is prior in regard to us, nor what ia more known (eimpiy) 
tbo same as what is more known to us. Now I call things 
prior and more known to ub, those which are nearer to sense, 
and things prior and more known simply, those mhich are 
more remote from sense j and those things are 
!.l'.f ' '""" most remote • which are especially universal,' and 
those nearest which are singular, and these are 
)pposed. That again is from things first, which ia 
from peculiar principles,^ and I mean by first, the 
same thing as the principle, but the principle of 
demonstration is an immediate proposition, and that is imme- 
diate to which there ia no other prior. Now a 
of ptD™liioii proposition is one part of enunciation, one of one,' 
dialectic indeed, which similarly assumes either 
(part of contradiction), but demonstrative which definitely 
(assumes) that one (part) is true. Enunciation is either psrt 
of contradiction, and contradiction is an oppod- 
' ""**'■ '" tionf which has no medium in respect to itself. 
But that part of contradiction (which declares) 



which is 









' Principles 






I 



-fold leapect, Ihev cause a ihing to be, 
tliown. Tajlnr. ' Comp. Anal. Poat. i. 
ion of a thing ia identiuaJ wilh thai of ill 
IB cause of Ulribulea is to be sought in 
their subject, but in the case <i( substaAcea per ee the cause must be 
sought in theiDSelreH oulj. Cf. Metap. r. 1,2; x. 7, 2. 

' Aristotle here ialimsles hiaconcurrenca wilbtbe Platonic Iheorj, llul 
lbs soul contaiDS in itself essentially the " univeranl," or Hue principle 
of demonstration ; vide (he Commentary of Prnclua on the Parmenidu 
of Pinto, in which be exhibits the priority of universals to aingulBCB, and 
Ihe method of their reception by tlie diancetic faculty, Cf. alsii Killsr 
and Cousin upon the Old Academy. Ariet. Elhius, b. vi. c. 11, ud 
' Metap. books i. ii. vi. and lii. (Lcip. ed.) If demonstration be from 
univeraaU prior by nature, il follows, according to Aristotle, that it is 
alone from forms essentially iDberont in the soul, since abstract forms 
are not naturally prior, because they are unirersals of n pmlener 

' Thai principles ought to be peculiar to the science, and to what is w 
' bo demunstraied, be shows, uh. vii. and ix. 

' One enunciation signiflei one thing of one. Vide ch. 8, o 
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something, of somewhat, is affirmation, and that (which Bigni- \ 
fiea) something from somewhat ia negation." Of , c g „„ i„_ 
AB immediate ayllogistic principle, I call that the lerpff""™- 
thesia, which it is not possible to demonstrate, nor J^^fl"!""?"' I 
is it necessary that he should possess it, who in- dered bj fb- ' 
tends to learn any thing ; but what he who intends u%n"iiyrn™ 
to lesm any thing must necessarily possess, that "'"> ■">"'■ 
I call an axiom,' for there are certain things of '- "' "'"'"■ 
this kind, and in denominating these, we are accustomed 
genendly to use this name. But of thesis, that which re- 
ceives either part of contradiction, as for instance, I mean 
that a certain thing is, or that it is not, is hypo- 
thesis, but that which is without tlua, is riefinition. Jj,"^ hirotiit. 
For definition is a thesis, since the arithmetician 
lays down unity to be that which is indivisible, according to 
[]uantity, jet it is not hypothesis, since vhat unity is, and 
that unity is, are not the same thing. 

Notwithstanding, since we must believe in and know a thing 
from possessing such a syllogism as we call demonstration, and 
this is, because these are so, of which syllogism consists — it 
is necessary not only to have a previous knowledge of the 
first, or all, or some things, but that they should be more known, 
for that on account of which any thing exists, always exists itself 
in a greater degree ; for example, that on account of which we 
love is itself more beloved. Hence if we know and believe 
on account of things first, we also know and believe those 
first things in a greater degree, because through them (we 
know and believe) things posterior. A man however cannot 
believe more than wliat he knows, those things which he does 
not know, nor with respect to which he is better disposed 

' Azioma ire common, according to Ariatolle. In HTeral clasaca, but 
in the cue of n lingle (citnre need only he assumed to nn eilenl com- 
■nennarnle wilh the ohject-mBtltr of Ihnt scientc. As Mnnsel well ob- 
terrei, the pUcei in wbjth the uiomi are mentioned in conn^xiun vith 
dMnoiulration, b^Te nerer b^cn snliafBctorily ciplBinod an tie usual 
■cbolaalic inlerprelalion. I entirely Hgree with hitn, thai the supposition 
llut axioms are tirlually, but not actualty, employed in douionstrHtion, 
■nd Ihe ilininctiim drawn belveen immediate propositions uid axioms, 
are equally unfounded; in fact, il subverts Arislolle's own eipreision. 
Tido Hanacl's Loicio, Apji. G6. Compare also Zabarella in 1. An. Post. 
Coot. 57, 59. CrHkanlhorpe, Logic, lib. iv, c. 1. Aquinas Opiisc. '18, ds 
Sylto. Dem. cap. G. 
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than if he knew.^ This however will happen, unless some 
one should previously know of those who give credence through 
demonstration, since it is more necessary to believe either in 
all or in certain first principles, than in the conclu- 
lity oHcnow^ng sion. It is not only however requisite that he who 
principles and jg to posscss knowledge through demonstration, 
in order'to poJl should know in a greater degree first principles, 
demonstrafioru *°^ believe rather in them than in the thing de- 
monstrated, but also that ndthing else should be 
more credible or more known to him than the opposites of the 
principles, from which a syllogism of contra-deception may 
consist, since it behoves him who possesses knowledge singly 
to be unchangeable.^ 

Chap. III. — Refutation of certain opinions as to Science and' 

Demonstration. 

To some, because it is necessary that first things 

]. Refutation t_ijui • j . ^ *^ 

of those who should be known, science does not appear to exist, 

enwof^dence" ^"* ^ Others to exist indeed, yet (they think) 

there are demonstrations of all things, neither of 

which opinions is true or necessary.^ For those who suppose 

' By being better disposed, Aristotle, who is here speaking of demon- 
strative knowledge, means the intuitive apprehension of intellect. Cf. 
Waitz and Biese in loc. 

' That is, free from lapsing into error, which he would fall into by not 
knowing opposites, since he might believe that the opposites to true prin- 
ciples are true. For the better elucidation of the above chapter, the fol- 
lowing table of the principles of science is given : 

*Apxai 

, ^ . 

Koivai (e^ &v) 'idiat (Trfpi o) 

, J J 

Constituting the original 
premises from which de- 
monstration proceeds. 



opifffioi ^^oOkatiQ 

Definitions — real, of Assumptions of the 

the subjects — nominal, existence of the 

of the attributes. subjects as necessary 

to their definition. 

^ The argument is as follows : there are, or are not, certain irpwra ; if 
there are not, but we admit a process ad infinitum, there is no science, 
since the latter ultimately depends on certain Trpdra : if there are 
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that kDowiedge docs not subsist at all, these think that we are 
to proceed to infinity as if we may not know things subse- 
quent by things prior, of which there are no first, reasoning 
rightly, since it is impossible to penetrate infinites,' And 
if (they aay) we are tu stop, and there are principles, these 
■re unknown, since there ia no demonalration of them, which 
alone they say ia to know scientifically ; but if it is not possible 
to know first things, neither can we know either simply or 
properly things which result fi-om ihese, but by hypothesis, 
if these cxiat. Others however assent with re- t. AiwofibtM 
spect to knowledge, for (they assert) that it is JL^° ''"''°%i? 
(mly through demonstration, but that nothing pre- of demiuiiiia- 
vents there being a demonstration of all things, '""'' 
for demonstration may be effected in a circle, and (things Kb 
proveil) from each other. Wo on the contrary assert, thai 
neither is all science demonstrative, but that the science of 
things immediate is indemonstrable. And this is evidently 
necessary, for if it is requisite to know things prior, and from 
which demonstration subsist?, but some time or other there is 
a BtADd made at things immediate, these must of necessity be 
indemonstrable. This therefore we thus assert, , _. ^^ . ^ I 
and we say that there is not only science,* but nanKcau'i* 
also a certain principle of science, by which we '"'°"- I 

know terms,* But that it is impossible to demon- 3'b!™'™"'^ 
■trat« in a circle simply is evident, since demon- > cireii thuigi 

" finis " on the other hand, still there 19 no science, for tha lallvi being 
from ihiiips priuT. ihem can lie nothing prior to " lints." 

' They are ri^ht in saying we cannuL know thinga iiostetioi through 
(he prior, unleas the process or tniesli^lion slop at certain " lirslx;" 
the; are wron^ in aiserliiig ihat these lirsta camial be known. Cf. Ph;- 
iics, lib. i. and iii. 

• A certiin knowiedpe antecedent to demonalralite science. The word 
EpMibere, Pacina mistakes for" simple terms;" it sipiities rather, as St. 
Hilaire olisenes, " lea propositions immediales," i. e. axioms. The fol- 
Imriiig ia the interpretation by Ammonius of this place. The principle 
of scieni^e is intellect, not our intellect, hut that which ia divine and 
■bore ub; lAit terms are mlclligibie and divine furms, mhich are called 
teiiiu in consequence of being the boundaries of all thinga. For as mul- 
litnde originalea from the monad, and ia dissolved into ihe monad, and' 
lens are the boundaries orhundreds, and hundreds of thousands, but the 
BHmad is thecommoD boundary of all numbers ; ihtisaUo with respect to 
thing*, we may say that tlie boundaries of sensibles are the releslikl 
bodies, of the cvleslial bodies intelligible esseucf.i. uid of all things ia 
common the fint cause. And this may be said in anbwtr to those wlio 
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Tfaich da nut stration must consist of tilings prior and more 
KcipiocaK. liHown, as it is impossible tliat the same should 
be priorand posterior to tlie same, unless in a different way, 
as for iaatance, some tilings with reference to us, but others 

simply in the manner in which induction makea 
'i?ii!^T^h^ known.* If however this be so, to know simply 
»i>i' Meuji. will not be well defined, but it is two-fold,' or the 

other demonstration is not airaply so which is pro- 
»,!' ™ ctia ^"''^^ f™ni things more known to us.f Stiil there 

happens lo those who assert tliere is demonstra- 
tion in a circle, not only what has now been declareJ, but that 
they say nothing else than this is if it is, and in this manner 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Nevertheless it is evi- 
Ant that this occurs, when three terms are laid down, for to 
assert that demonstration recurs through many or through 
few terms, or whether through few or through two, makes no 
Kiun le difference. For when A existing, E necessarily 
* ' is, and from this last C, if A exists C will erisC 
if then, when A is, it ia necessary that B should be, but this 
existing, A exists, (for this were to demonstrate in a circle,) 
let A be laid down in the place of C. To say therefore thwt 
because B is A is, is equivalent to saying that C is, and this 
is to say that A existing C is, but C is the same as A, so that 
it happens that they who assert there is demonstration in a 
circle, say nothing else than that A is because A is, and thus 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Neither hjawever is 
this possible, except in those things which follow each other 

as properties : from one thing however being 
*micL'ijh'j4' ^*'*^ down, it has been proved J that there will 

never necessarily result something else, (I mean 
by one thing, neither one t«rm, nor one thesis being laid 
down,) but from two first and least theses, it is possible (to 
infer necessarily something else), since we may syllogize, 
If then A is consequent to B and to C, and these to eaoh 

Buliverl demonBlrnlion by a priKreBsion lo infinily, that we not onlj i»y 
.there is demonBtration, but (hat thiofa do uul proceed lo ioluiity, becwua 
tliere is a certain priticiplo oC demonalralion by vhich ve know iLe leraii 
or bouiidflriM of things, wlisn we obtain illuminalion from thente. Pa- 
hnps, howevor, by a ■' cprlnin principle of science," Aristulle mennB out 
I intellect, and by lerms, nxioniB. Cf. Melnp. lib. ii. and x. 

' The one from Ihin^ts more known and prior, according Id 
other iron) those more known and prior, ai^curding to us. 
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other, and to A, thus indeed it is poasible to demonstrate 
all those things which are required from each other in the 
first figure, as we have shown in the hooks on . Anal. Prtoi, 
Syllogism." It has a!ao been Bhownf that in the. """^ "■ "''■ '■ 
other figures there ia either not a syllogism, J or ^i™,; '^ '' 
not one conceniing the subjects assumed ;' but it t (cirtuio.) 
is by no means possible to demonstrate in a circle *"*''■ 
those which do not reciprocate. Hence, since there are but 
few such in demonstrations, it is evidently vain and impossi- 
ble to say, that there is demonstration of things from each 
other, and that on this account universal demonstration is 
possible. 

Chap. IV. — Upon the terms 'jflven/," " per se," and " uniiertal." 

Since it is impossible that a thing, of which there 
is simply science, should have a various subsist- Je^'Sii'^J^j' 
enL-e, it will be also necessary that what we know 
should pertain to demonstrative science, and demonstrative 
science is that which we possess from possessing demon- 
stration, hence a syllogism is a demonstration from neces- 
sary (propositions). We must comprehend then of what, 
Dod what kind (of propositions), demonstrations consist ; but 
first let us define what we mean by " of every," and " per 
Be," and " universal." 

I call that " of every," which is not in a cer- 
tain thing, and in another certain thing is not, nor tioa'Ifl^*' 
which is at one time, and not at another ; as if "V 
animal is predicated of every man, if it is truly 
said that tiiis is a man, it b true also that be is an animal, 
and if now the one is true, so also is the otjier ; and in like 
manner. If a point is in every line. Here is a proof, for when 
we are questioned as it were of every, we thus object, either 
if a thing is not present with a certain individual, or if it is 
not sometimes. But I call those " per se " which g. or " -» ml' 
are inherent in (the definition of) what a thing ■^^f'""'*' 

' Boib araumcd prop, are not proted, bpcmiae in the !2nd fip. Ihe con- 
clusion u in'pili'e, wherefore we onnul prove no aflirmalive prop, in a 
ciicle ; kod in the 3rcl 6g. the concluaiun is parlicuUi, wheicCore aa uai- 
1 . u, iemonslraicd in > circle. 
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,' as line is in triangle, and point in line, (for 
le essence of tlieni is from tiiese,* and they are 
1 the Ueflniiion explaiaing what it ia-.y also 
those things wliicK are inherent in their attribntes in the 
definition declaring what a thing is,^ as the elraight and the 
curTed are inherent in a iiae, and the odd and even in 
number, and the primarjt and composite,} the 
»e. e'iuilater2l§ and the oblong:* and they are inhc- 

I Ai9.i. e. rent in nil these, in the definition declaruag what 
j, 8, s, fie. . g thing is, there indeed line, but here number. 
numbec '*'"" In a similar manner, in other things, I say that 
Tifioi. such are per se inherent in each, but what are 

4.0fs(Ti(ienii. in neither way inherent (I call) accidents, b3 the 
^cf^rs'iib ''^ing musical, or white in an animaL Moreover, 
11 , et Heisp. that which is not predicated of any other subject, 
' ''"' as that which walks being something else, is that 

which walks, and is white, but essence and whatever things 
signify this particular thing, not being any thing else, are that 
which they arc. Now those whieli are not predicated of a 
subject, I call " per bo," but those which are so predicated, I 
call accidents. Again, after another manner, that which on 
account of itself is present with each thing is " per se," hut 
that which is not on account of itself is an accident ^ thus it 
is an accident ii'whileany body was walking it should lighten, 
for it did not lighten on account of his walking, but we say 
that it accidentally happened. If, however, a thing is present 
on account of itself, it is per se, as if any one having his throat 

' Four seases are ^ven of Ihia expresaion, to kbO' aiiro: I. Wh^n the 
predicate is part of the deliniliaa of the subject. 2. When the subjecl is 
part oi the diifittition of Llie predicate. 3. When existence is predicKled 
of a aabatance. 4. When the aabject is the eilernal eSicient causeoftlie 
predicate. In prober demonstralioii, prnpoailiana muat he " per se" 
either in the llrst or second nieajiing. Cf. MAnat'l's Logic, note H. on 
the Demonatralive Syllosism. 

' Thus a Irianfle ia defined to bo a figure coalahied by three stniglit 

' As, to nse AriatoUe'a graphic illustration, in the definition of noH. 
flatness of nose is nol employed, but flatiiera of nose is defined la b« a 

* An oblong namber is tliat which a number producea, not mnlliplied 
fay ilsolf, but by anotlier numtier, as six ia from twice Ihcee. Taylor. 

* Thia relates to Iho efficient cause. 
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cut should (lie, nnd through the wound, because he will die in 
ci>nsequence of his throat being cut, but it did not accident- 
ally hap[ien tliat he whose throat was cut died. 
Those therefore which are predicated in things r™^',J|,'^ 
which are simply objects of science per ac, bo aa 
to be inherent in the things predicated," or which • '■' ""^^ 
are Lhcniselvea inherent in subjects,'!' are on He- i loimolt, 
count of themselves, and from necessity, for it 
does not happen that they are not inherent either simply or as 
opposites, as the straight and the curved in a line, and the 
even or odd in number. For a contrary is either 
privation or contradiction in the same genus, as ^^^'" 
that is even which ia not odd in numbers, so far 
H3 it follows :' hence if it is requisite to alfirm or deny, it is 
ftbo necessary that those 'which are per ad should be inherent. 

Let then the expressions " of every " and " per 7. 
»e" be thus defined : I call that universal, however, 7,*",°';^ j^ 
which is both predicated " of every" and " per ium," una to 
se," and so fur as the thing is,' Now it ia evident fi^^^ "' 
that whatever are universal are inherent in Ihings 
neeeaaarily, but the expressions " per se," " and so far as it 
is," are the same ; as a point and stratghtness are per se pre* 
tent in a line, for they are in it, in as far as it is a line, and 
two right angles in a triangle, so far as it is a triangle, for a 
iriangle is per se equal to two right angles. But universal ia 
then present, when it is demonstrated of any casual and pri- 
mftry thing, aa to possess two right angles is not universally 
inherent in figure, yet it is possible to demonstrate of a figure 
that it baa two right angles, but not of any casual figure, nor 
does a demonstrator use any casuni figure, for a square is in- 
deed a figure, yet it baa not angles equal to two right. But 

' CoBlrariM ms^i however, be both absent from a sabject, aa ■ bodj 
may be neithei wiute nor bUck ; bul the even and odd are opposed u 
contradiclorieii, so that one of them mtiiil be prcs«nl in a EubJeL-t. Vide 
Cslrg. eh. 10. The even ia compared (0 the not odd, because it i> aecea- 
•uily consequent Co it 

' As roan ia risible, because erery msn is, bolh " per se " and " qilB- 
lenus ipsuni ;" upon the apparent inconsistency of Arislolle in the use of 
the word caeoXair.ieeWulz, 1. Ana- Post. p. 3ia. The reader nil! find 
-- lO vUuable remarks upon the demonatnitio potisiima, eipecirilly in 
BDce tu thU place, in Mansel's Logic, Appendix, note H., wherr ''" 
-',« is regululy staled. 
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any isosceles has angles equal to two right, yet not prinmrily, 
for triangle is prior. Whatever therefore ia casually first 
demonstrated to possess two right angles, or any tliiog else, ia 
this first is the universal inherent, and the demonstratioa per 
se of this is universal, but of other things afler a certain 
manner not per se, neither is it universallj present in >^^ 
isosceles, but extends farther. ^^M 

Chap. V. — Of Errors about the primiirtf Universal.^ ^^H 

We ought not to be ignorant tliat frequently error arises, and 
that what is demonstrated is not primarily universal, in io 
far 03 the primarily universal appears to be demonstrated, 
1, BQutcea et Now we are deceived by this mistake, when 
J™" Jjjj^l^'' either nothing higher can he assumed, except 
demnnitcaikD, the singular or singulara, or when something 
Eiampie, gjg^ ^^^^^ j^g assumed, but it wants a name in 
things differing in species, or when it happens to be as a 
whole in a part, of which the demonstration is made, for 
demonstration will happen to particulars, and will he of every 
individual, yet nevertlidess it will not be the demonstration 
of this lirst universal. Still I say the demonstration of this 
first, so far as it is this, when it is of the firat universal. U 
then any one should show that right lines do not meet, it may 
appear to be (a proper) demonstration of this, because it is in 
all right lines, yet this is not so, since this does not arise from 
the lines being thus equal, but so far as they are in some way 
or other equal. Also if a triangle should be no other than 
ieosceleSj so far as isosceles it may appear to bo inherent: 

' A.11 univeraa.1a are gained by abalractiou, i. e. by separating the phe- 
nomena iu which a, certsin number of individuals reticmble each other, 
from those in which Ihey differ ; Locke calls all uaiversals, Hbstract ideus. 
Upon geaeraliiatiou as distinguished from abstructiou, ride Stewart. Hhil- 
of Ihe Humiin Mind ; Whalelj's Logic, Outline of Laws o( Thought, p. 
4-1. The causes of the error which a person commits w^ho demonslxatos 
of the inferior as of species, what he ought lo demonstrate of the superioc 
as of genus, aro four. 1st, When one particular being under universal, 
we demonstrate the former instead of the latter: '2nd, when we demon- 
■tiale of all contained under a proper subject when we seem to da so of 
the proper subject itself: Srd, when the particular is demonstrated be- 
cause the universal has no name : 4th, when we conclude that an umTenil 
demonalration of a tUin^ hits been given because the demonstiatiou ^d^ 
every Individual. Cf. Waitz, p. 387, et aeq. ^^H 
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■Iternate proportion also, so far as regards numbera and Hdcs 
M)d solids and times (as was once showu separately} it is possi- 
ble at least to be demonstrated of all by one demuDstration, but 
inadtnucb as aU these, numbers, length, time, are not one deno- 
minated thing, and differ from each other in epecies, they were 
assumed separately. But now the demonstration is universal, 
for it ia not in bo far as they are lines or numbers, that it in 
inherent, but in so far as this thing which they suppose to be 
nniversally inherent. For this reason neither if one should 
demonatmte each several triangle fay one or another demon- 
stntion, that each has two right angles, equilateral, the 
scalene, and the isosceles separately, would he yet know that 
the triangle (itself) has angles equal to two right, except in a. 
SophiaticaJ manner,* nor triangle universally, , 
though there should be no other triangle besides 
these. For he does not know it ao far as it is triangle, nor 
does he know every triangle, except according to number, 
but not every, according to species, even if there be no one 
that he does not know.' When then does he not know unl- 
rersally, and when knows he simply ? It is clear that if 
there is the same essence of a triangle, and of an equilateral 
rather of each or of all, he knows,t* but if there is 
not the same, but different, and it is inherent so itj'' ""'"'*■ 
br Bs it is triangle, he does not know.^ Whether 
however is it inherent, so far as it is triangle, or so far as it 
ia isosceles? And when, accoi'ding to this, is it primary? 
And of what is the dcnionstrattOQ universally? It is evident 
that it then is, when, other things being taken away, it is in- 
herent in the primary, thus two right angles will be inherent 
in a brazen isosceles triangle, when the being brazen niid the 
being isosceles are taken away, but not if the figure or bound- 
ary is taken away, nor if the primary are. But what pri- 

' That is, ia niuabeT. TriBngle* aie here said to be u many in num- 
ber u ID spBi:ies. 

* Cniienill; and simpl)' mean nesrljr the sami 
■nan known not aophUiicallj, i, e. simply, to ki 
Tajlm Bad Buhle iiiMTt. llie one " uoiienjnlly." i 
u equivalent in llii* place. 

* Thai IS, by demonstration u( & species of triangle, he does nut kno 
lbs univetui property at demonairatcd of Uiangle, vii. lbs poaaeasiun < 

^J^te anglea equal lo two liglit. 
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mary ? if iadeed triangle (is taken away) ; according to this 
it is inherent in otiiei'a, and of this univeraally is the detnoo- 
Btiation. 



, . If then demonstrative science ia from necessary 

tion ! irue ds- principles, (for what is scientifically known cannot 

ml? ftom'ne- snbsist Otherwise,) and those which are per se in- 

cMsav; propo- herent are necessarily ao in things, (for some are 

inherent in the definition of what a tiling is, but 

others are they in the very nature of which the subjects are 

, inherent, of which they are SO predicated, that one of opposiles 

is necessarily present,) it is evident that the demonstrative 

syUogism will consist of certain things of this 

> liiiom'tctle'^ kind,* for every thing is either thus inherent, or 

I according to accident, but accidents are not ne- 

e must say this, or that demonstration is a 
necessary thing, if we lay down this principle, and that if de- 
monstration ia given that a thing cannot subsist otherwise, 
wherefore the'(' syEogism must be from necessary 
mJ^iraiistr (matter). For it ia possible vrithout demonatni- 
tion to syllogize from what are true, but we can- 
not do so from things necessary, escept by demonstration, for 
Proof tihii ^^'^ ^ "''"^ ^^^^ essence) of demonstration. An 
indication also tiiat demonstration is from things 
necessary is, that we thua object to those who think they de- 
monstrate that (the conclusion) is not necessary, whether we 
think that the matter may altogether be otherwiae possible, or 
on account of the argument. Hence too the follj 
iiuf^Fin." ^^ those appears, who think they assume princi- 
ples rightly, if the proposition be probable and 
true, as the Sophists (assume) that to know is to possess 
knowledge.^ For it is not the probable or improbable, which 

' If thinp per se or esaetilial uff neceamry, and the principle* of de- 
monstmlioa are neceasary ; tbeiefore Ihe principles of demonstralioa ire 
per ee. As Tajlor obaerrea, by conversion of the mnjor, Arialotle's argu- 
muni hsrc may become a syllogism in Bnrbim. 

' It WHa ibus argued by Protagords : Wiiuever knows any thing, poi- 
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is ihe principle, but that which is primiiry of the genus nhout 
which the demonstratioH is made, nor is every thing true ap- 
propriate. But that it ie necessary that the syl- 
logism should consist of necessary things appears 
also from these; for if he who cannot assign a ^ 
reason why a thing is,* when there is & demon- t v[ds ind ch. 
stration, does not possess kQowledge,f let A J be ' ^^^ minor. 
iiece:iBarily predicated of C, bat B the medium through which 
it b demonstrated not of necessity, (in this case) he does not 
know the cause. For this is not on account of the medium, 
tor the latter may not exist, yet the conclusion is necessary. 
Besides, if some one does not know, though be now ^ 
possesses a reason, and is safe, the thing also he- 
bg preserved, he not having forgotten it, neither did he be- 
fore know it. But the medinm may perish if it is not neces- 
Mry, so that be, being safe, will have a reason,^ 
the thing being preserved, and yet not know it, JeSi!°Buhj" 
wherefore neither did he know it before.' But 
if the medium is not destroyed, yet may possibly perish, that 
which happens will be possible and contingent, it is impossi- 
ble however that one so circumstanced should know.' 

When therefore the conclusion is from neees- s- iniie "n- 
Rty, there is nothing to prevent the medium ceuiuj,tiw^ 
through which the demonstration was made from ?^|!"fi^' 
being not necessary, since it is possible to syllogize the utinue » 
the necessary even from things not necessary, just 1^,1™!,'^!^ 
u we may the true from things not true. Still "ly. 
when the medium is from necessity the conclusion is also from 
necessity, as the true (results) from the true always i for let 
A be of necessity predicated of B, and this oi' C, then it is 

icMw science ; he who possesses science knows what science is : there- 
fore, be -wbo knows any diiiig knows whst science ia. 

> Scienlia qnam q'lis hibet, nan perdinir, nisi nut ipso peril auE 
obUvitcitilr nut res quam scirit, inleriL Wnitz. For a gencml snalj'Bia 
of the argumeDt, see Wuitz, pigs 32U, in locum. 

' Vide Prior Anal, bixik ii. cbn^. 2 — I. The aigumenl that the me- 
diiun, the source of science aa containing Ibe cause, does nol perish, (hough 
it may do lo, and therefore bj its remMaiiig Ibat science may be possessed, 
Aristotle shows to be ineffectual, smco ihey ivho advance it ue comiiclled 
lo coofesi that to be possible, vii. thai the medium may perish, which ii 
illi]iotisible, and hence that we maj be ignonuit of what we know. Bv 
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nece89!iry that A should be with C. Hut when tho concSu- 
aion is not necessary, neither possibly can the medium be ni^- 
cessary : for let A be present with C, not of neceasily, but let 
it be wilh B, and this with C of necessity ; A then will also be 
of necessity present with C, yet it was not supposed so,' 
Since therefore what one knows demonstratively must be in- 
herent of necessity, we must evidently obtain the demonstra- 
tion through a necessary medium also, for otherwise, he will 
neither know why a thing exists, nor that it is necessary for 
it to exist, but he will either imagine not knowing, if he 
aasumea what is out necessary as if it were necessary,^ 
or in like manner he will not imagine if he knows that 
it is through media, and why it is through tlie 

■' ■ immediate.*^ 

Of accidents however which are not per ae after the man- 
ner in which things per se have been defined, there is no de- 



' The necessary reialioos bttiveen promi 
considered as four : 

i. If the concluaioE is nocessary, the pro 



3 and conclueioa msy be 
iilions may be non-nec*a- 

. If the conclugion is non-necesBaty, the prop, are non -necessary. 

3, If the prop, are necessary, the conclusion is always necessary. 

4. If the prop, are non -necessary, Ibe conclusion may bo necesiaiy. 
Granting thai the last (number 4.) may he true, yet Aristotle denies 
that in such a cose the person iiho thus infers demonstrates, beouso 
demons^alion produces true science, hut such a man is ignorant that the 
conelusidQ is necessary. Vide also Hill's Logic, p. 285, el seq. 

' SandeYson deElnes thus: Error est habitus quo mens inulinatur ad 
ossentiendum sine foimidine falsilali. Opinio est habitus quo mens ui- 
clinatur ad assentiendum cum fonnidino slicui propositioni propter probs- 
bililateoi quam videtur habere. Error, therefore, as Manscl obaerres, 
implies certainty of the subject, but not of the object; whilst opinion can- 
not consist with certainty of the subject, nor yet, strictly, .with (hat of the 
object. It is of coarse clear, that what one may scientifically know, 
another may only think, but to constitute tdbI science two things are 
necessary: 1. A correct ascertaiitment of the data from which we are [o 
reason: 2. Correctness in deduction of conclusions from them. Cf. 
Whalely, b. iv. c. '2, sect. 3. Error, as defined above, comes under the 
state of mind described in tho text by Aristotle. 

' Cf. Aquinas, Op. 48, cap. 1 ; Occam, Log. p. 3, c. 3. If the premise 
is not the first causa, though it contains the cause of the conolusiao, the 
syllogism is not ii fk/iiiriiiif, and there is no demonslisliou : neither if 
the ptEmise be an efiect and not a cause of the conclusion, nor if Che pre- 
mise, though immediate, be a remote cause of it, since in al! these cases 
we know the fact only, but not lie cause. Cf. Manael and Wall's Log. 
Hb. Hi. cap. 22. 
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monslrative Hcience, since it is not possible to de- 

monatrate the conclusion of necessity, because ceuurr^tTa 

accident may possibly not be present, for I hpeak ^ ""^giwi'ii i" 

of accident of this kind.' Still some one may 

perhaps doubt why we must mnke such investigations about 

these things, if it is not necessary that the conclneion should 

be, for it makes no difference if any one interrogating casual 

things" * should afterwards give the conclusion : 

neTertheless we must interrogate not as if (the fcriSSorte, 

conclusion) were necessary on account of things [^.'pj' fu'S'] 

interrogated, but because it ia necessary for him 

who asserts these should assert this, and that he shonid speak 

truly if the things are truly inherent. 

Since, however, whatever are inherent per se 
are necessarily inherent in every genus, and so Jj,, iHSSfidd 
far as each is, it is clear that scientific demonstra- ^"'jP^*™'" 
tions are of things "per so" inherent, and consist "jkim," 
of such as these. For accidents are not neces- t An. pmi, n. 
sary : t wherefore it is not necessary to know the *■ 
conclusion why it is, nor if it always is, but not "per se,"' 
as, for instance, syllogisms formed from signs.J 
For what is "per se"willnot be known "perse," J.^I^'m'"''' 
nor why it is, and to know why a thing is, is to 
know through cause, wherefore the middle must "per se" bo 
[ inherent in the third, and the first in the middle. 



It is not tlierefore possible to demonstrate pass- f^'J^n.Yr'i?' 
ing from one genus to another, as, for instance, tioa, ,^ a ae- 

' i. e. Bbmit common mifidenl— for proper «ccidenl is prediialed in 
iBe gecond mode per >e of a subject. Tajlor. 

• Ad veram demonBlrationem nihil atlinet d quis aumal qiim in c.-inu 
poiila, et muuiioni obnoiia Hint et que inda consequantHr. duciBrel. 
Vftilt. The (Miiul, liero allndad to, are propoiitions not bulonging to 
tlu iTDiiduiion. 

' tf il always i» inherent, i. e. if the proposilionfl be alwajB Irac. 

' Cr. Anal. roaU i. 10. Elh. i. 2. Keckermimn Syrt. L.ig. iii. Trncl. 
% cap. 1. Zahan-lis de Melh. lib. iL cap, 7. Genua here sigTiifies ihe 
object or molerid circn qnnm. often, but improperly, called ihe sub. 
jei'l; Ihe Bpeciea are ihe sulniivisions v( llie general tnbjcLl. In 



nioiiiiMied (W* demonstrate) a geometrical (problem) by 
conduiion. ai- arithmetic, Ibr there are three things in demon- 
inbie'ct gcDui. BtratiouB, one the demonstrated conclusiun, and 
• Th itrib "''^ '^ ^^^^ which is per se inherent in a certain 
cuaciudEd or genus.' Another are Rxioma, but axioms are 
tbcbbiyeci. jjjgy fj^om which (demonstration is mode), the 
third is the subject genus, whose properties and essential 
i cr, ABuidBi awidenls demonstration makes manifcBt-t Now 
opuic. 48, 0. it is possible that the things from which demon- 
stration consists may be the same,^ but with those 
t videoh, ii. ^j|Qgg genus is different, as arithmetic and geo- 
metry, we cannot adapt an arithmetical demonstration to the 
accidenta of magnitudes, except magnitudes are numbers, and 

4 vd cb 3 ^"^ ^'^^ ^ possible to aoine shall be told here- 

afler.^ But arithmetical demonstration always 
has the genus about which the demonstration (is conversant), 
and others in tike manner, so that it is either simply neces- 
sary that there should be the same genus, or in a certain re- 
spect,' if demonstration is about to be transferred; but that 
2. Tiiai the ei- it Is Otherwise impossible is evident, for the ex- 
racdii'muB^ bo '^''^"is^ ^"^ ^^^ middles must necessarily be of tlie 
cfihesame same genus, since if they are not per se, they 
genus, ^^jjj [^ Hccidents. On tliis account we cannot by 

geometry demonstrate that there is one science of contra- 
ries, nor that two cubes make one cube,^ neither can any 
science (demonstrate) what belongs to any science, but such 

05 are so related to each other as to be the one under the 
other, for instance, optics to geometry, and harmonics to 
arithmetic. Nor if any thing is inherent in lines not so far as 
they are lines, nor as they are from proper principles, as if a 
straight line ia the most beautiful of lines, or if it is contrary 
to cireumferenee, for these tilings nre inherent not by reasoa 
of their proper genus, but in so far as they bare something 
common, 

demnnglrBlire ByJIo^iam, the minor lerm ia the subject; the mi^ur, ihe 
altiibulG; tliu middle, tho cause. 

' Of Bubaltern sciences, the subject is not tntirefy the same, as Ihs 
Bubjccl of geometry is a line, but of optica an opticul line. Taylor. Vide 
nlau Trendelenbur);, p. 118. 

' That ia, geometry cannot teach a. method of doubling the cube. Vidt 
ReimeT de Diiplicniione Cubi. Omnia demonstmlio genui suumifp — 
eicedere sed in eo conaialera debet. Waiti. 
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Chip. VIII.>— TAi'n^s ichich are aibject to Change are ineapabU 
of Demonntration per k. 

It is also evident that if the propositiona of which a syllogism 
consists are universal, the concluaion of such a demonatratioD, 
■nil in short of the demonstration of itself, must necessarily 
be porpetual. There is not then either demon- 
stration, nor in short science of corruptible oa- tnodemini- 
tures, but so as by accident, because there is not S^iSj'n "Mt"" 
universal belonging to it, but sometimes, and after "e"ofiDut«iiie 
t certain manner. But when there is such, it ia "'i^n^j 
uecessary that one proposition should not be uni- "livtrialinHng 
versa], and that it should be corruptible, cor- 
ruptible indeed, beeause the conclusion will be SO if the pro- 
poaition ia so, and not universal, because one of those things 
of which it is predicated wilt be, and another will not be,' 
hence it is not possible to conclude universally, but that it is 
now. It is the same in the case of definitions, since definition 
is either the principle of demonstration, or demonstration, 
difftiring in the position (of the terms), or a certain concluaion 
of demonstration. The demonstrations and sciences however 
of things frequently occurreat, as of the eclipae of the moon, 
evidently always exist, so far as they are such, but so far as 
they are not always, they are particular,' and as in an eclipse, 
80 also is it in other things, 

Ckip. IX. — T/ial the Demontlration of a ilimij ought to proceed 
front its oicn appropriaU Principled ; these lait indei/iotistrable. 

Sdjce however it is evident that we cannot de- j xhatinie 
moDStrate each thing except from its own prin- demoiuuuion 

' Hoc quidem (tempore) erit quod asseriCnr, hoc vero (tempore) non 
' nil. Bnble. 1 prefer Buhle'g triuulutioa for Ua cletmieBB, but btye fol- 
lowed Taylor's on account of its eiscUieaa. The science of ihings sub- 
ject lo cluuige is not simply science, but with the addition of rnrd ou^- 
^fiifK&(. Upon Ibe relation of science lo ita subject matter, see Rhel, 
book i. cb. 7. Cr. also Rhet. ii. ch. U. Anal. Prior, i. ch. 13. The 
rabject of ccience, he cxiiresaly says in the Ethics, (b. ri. cb. 4,) luu a 
■Mcessuy existence, therefore it is eternal and indotructible. 

* Particolar cases, (of eclipses, fur inslance,) as they arc not alwaya 
the laine. do not lall under ' 



■ppiapniU 



oiples, if what is to be demon atrated is inherent 
' in a subject so far as the subject is that (which it 

is), to have a scientific knowledge of that thing is 
iiietnmsmuat not thjs, if it should be demonstrated from true, 
^'nl™?o™° inderaonstrable, and immediate (propositions).' 
iTiiniwiBe- For we may so demonstrate possibly, as Bryao 
oal\''l^m^B. did, the quadrature of the circle, since such rea- 
Miniheoiher. sonings prove through something common, that 
which ia inherent in another thing, hence these arguments arc 
adapted to other things not of the same genus.* Wherefore 
that thing would not be scientijtcally known, as far as it is 
such, but from accident, for otherwise the demonstration 
would not be adapted also to another genua. 

We know however each thing not accidentally when we 
know it according to that, after which it is inherent from 
• cf Bth b ti principles which are those of that thing, so far 
ch. 3. ' as it IB that thing ;*• as that a thing has angles 

tThepprettBion equal to two right angles, in whieh the thing 
equal to two spoken off is essentially inherent from the prin- 
i'^ofirianifle ciples of this thing.J Hence if that§ is easen- 
t wiUat. or tially inherent in what it is inherent, it is necea- 
5SE°B"n."^° aary that the middle sbouldibe in the same affinity,| 
II i. e. with iho bttt if not, yet it will be a,s harmonics are proved 
led, sad pin- tlirough an arithmetical principle.'' Such things 
pertj. however are demonstrated after a similar manner, 

' That Is, tha propositions must also be appropriate lo the subject of 
demonsliatiDU, 

' According to Aleiaador AphiodiBieoBie — Bryao endeavoured lo de- 
monstrate lliB i^uadralurc o[ tiie circle thus : Where the greater and less 
are found, there also is the equal found, hut a equare greater and Icn 
than a circle ia fonnd, therefore a square equal lo the circle may alio b« 
found. The minor is proved, becauM a square inacrihed in a circls is 
less, and circumaerihod about a circle is greater than the circle, but (be de- 
monstration ia founded on n common principle, because the greater, the 
less, and the equal are found not only in a square and ciccle, but Mo in 
other things. Neither is the major universally inie, bccauae a rcctilineu 
angle may be given greater or less than the angle in a semicircle, but 
one equal lo it tannol be given. Vide Euclid Elem. Prop. ivi. b. 3, 

* The eiamples of Aristotle arc principally taken from the MaUie- 
malit:s, and the testa of raff nurd and ^ aM are expressly applied to a 
geometrical theorem. Mansel. Vide the 4th chap, of this book. 

' That id. by the application of the principle of a superior science, tea 
problem belonging lo a subaltern science, as music is subaltern Eo 
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yet tliey differ,' for that they are, is part of another * inferior srf- 
science," {for the subject genus is another, t) but t i. i.di&n 
whff they are, is a province of a superior science, w^jfluj^^ 
of which they are the esaentiftl qualities. Hence Kienw. 
from these things also it is apparent that we cannot demon- 
strate each thing simply, but from its proper principles, 
and the priDciples of these J have something j of .ubnieni 



If then this is evident, it is also clear that 't „ 
is impossible to demonstrate the proper pnociples ptnpciite Iftt- 
of each thing, for they will be the principles of ^^n'^^'J^. 
■U things, and the science of them the mistress of h1'« mcaiw- 
aU (sciences);* for the man has more scientific ,tm°ion?1^iit 
knowledge who knows from superior causes, since i" '*"^ «p«i»i 
he knows from prior things when he knows not 
from effects, but from causes. So that if he knows more, 
he know« also moat, and if that be science, it is also more, 
and moat of all such. Demonstration however is not suitable 
to another genus, except as we have said, geometrical to me- 
ehanical or optical, and arithmetical to harmonical demon- 



Nevertheless it is difficult to know whether a 
mam possesses knowledge or not, since it is hard d«idinE«^e- 
to ascertain if we know from the principles of ^fi^^jjimi'' 
each thini; or not, which indeed constitutes know- 
ledge. Wo think however that wc know, if we have got a 
Eyllc^ism from certain primary truths, but it is 
not so, since it is necessary that they § should be ciuiiom nith 
of a kindred nature with the primary. pitacipi«. 

' Where the principle is assumed fj-om the Bume scienco, ar flrom a 
saperior one, ihe difference is, [hut, in tho fonncr case, tha on and liirt 
ue known; but in the Utter, the Mri ia known in Ibii superior, the Bri 
in the inferior acience. 

' Metaphysics. See the third book of Aristotle's treatise on that sub- I 
jed ; also Wtffta. Moralia. lib. L ; De Aniini^, books i. ii. iii. ' 
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/ » cf. Metaph. Chap. X. — Of the DefintHofi and Division of Prin^ 
j books V. vL X. eipies,* 

u Definition 1 1 CALL those principles in each genas, the exist- 
{dp^f& /ence of which it is impossible to demonstrate. 
existence to be What then first things,t and such as result from 

assumed. Ex- ,, ..«. jvj. ^ ••■! 

ample. thcsc Signify, IS assumcd, but as to prmciples, we 

t Vide cb. 2. j must ossume that they are, but demonstrate the 
rest, as what unity is, or what the straight and a triangle are ; 
it is necessary however to assume that unity and magnitude 
exist, but to demonstrate the other things.^ 
_^ Of those which are employed in demonstratiye 

2. Wbatare . t ^ i. • , . 

peculiar to each scieuces, somc are peculiar to each science, but 
what^common. ^^^^rs are common, and common according to 

analogy, since each is useful, so far as it is in the 
genus under science. The peculiar indeed are such as, that 
a line is a thing of this kind, and that the straight is, but the 
common are, as that if equals be taken from equals the re- 
mainders are equal. Now each of these is sufficient, so far 
as it is in the genus, for (a geometrician) will effect the same, 
though he should not assume of all, but in magnitudes alone, 
and the arithmetician in respect of numbers ^ (alone). 
2 „^^^ Proper principles, again, are those which are 

assumed to be, and about which science considers 
whatever are inherent per se, as arithmetic assumes unities, 
and geometry points and lines, for they assume that these are, 

and that they are this particular thing. ;^ But the 

' that they^axe?* csscntial properties of these, what each signifies, 

and what tbey they assume, as arithmetic, what the odd is, or 

the even, or a square, or a cube ; and geometry, 

^ The above clears Aristotle from the charge unjustly brought against 
him by Mill, since the former states here the necessity of asstaning the 
existence of the subject, as clearly as the latter asserts it. (Vide Mill's 
Logic, vol. i.) The principles {i^ iav) from which Aristotle demonstrates 
are axioms of which he gives a specimen below : " If equals, &c." 
Vide the table of the principles of science, given before. Cf. also Euclid, 
b. vi. Prop. 11. 

' The geometrician and arithmetician each assume the principle, only 
so far as it is analogous to his subject science ; thus the former does not 
assume every whole to be greater than its part, but t^at every magnitude 
is so, and the latter that every whole nttmber is greater than its part. Cf. 
Waitz in loc. 
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what u not proporiionaie, or what is to be broken, or to in- 
cUoe 1 but tiial tliey are, ihey demonstrate through • j , prtm*- 
things common,* Bi\i from those which have been p'"- 
dnwnatrated.t So alao astronomy, for all de- .ion'.™""" 
adOMnttive science is conversuit with three \\nt\M^' 
tioiiga, those whicli are laid down as esietiog, itnani vith 
lad tfaeee are the gena<>,{ (the essential properties lif'^i!;^^ 
of which the science considers,) and common tonMtaa-atg 
tiiiagt called axioms, from which as primaries if!',. nu f^k- 
(bey demoDstraie ; and thirdly, the afieclioaSj^ i'p^opjnia. 
the signification of each of which the demon' Tarim.^ABbe- 
5ti«tor assumes.' There is nothing however to l^JpSiionet 
prevent certain sciences overlooking some of these, *""o'»- 
u if the genus is not suppo^d to be, if it be manifest* that it 
ezieta, (for it is not similarly manifest that number is, as that 
the cold and hot are,) and if (the science) does not assume what 
the affections signify, if they, are evident, as neither does it 
■Mnme what things common signify, (as what it is) to take 
sway equaU from equals, because it is known ; nevertheless 
tbeie things are naturally three, viz. that about which demon- 
sirstjon is employed, the things demonstrated, and the prin- 
ciples froni which they are. 

Neither however hypothesis nor postulate ia , q, y,, ^j,. 
llnu which it is necensary should exist per se, and f«™™ ht- 
be newssarily seen.ll for demonstration does not Ui^^ISS' 
belong to external speech, but to what is in the V^^'u—^ 
soul,' since neither does syllogiNni. For it is p.3s. Apo, 
otways poesihle to object to external discoarse, •"""'«• 

' Vide Trendelenburg EilauLerin^eD, p. lift. For i ftiil ennnciation 
af the ■Ulrmenl made here b; Arutotic the leuler ii releired lo Mansel's 
Lo^ic, p. lIKf. uid Appendices. 

■ It i* out made (be lobject o! hypoIhesi>, if it i» manireit ; in olbci 
vocda, il ii Uciliy auamed. 

' Tb* two kind* of ipeecb irete, Ir. XoyDC s Ihr, Kai itpo^pirbt. lai 
imri nir ^mr^, i. e, ihc rxwmal, and I'iad) (be iolenul, i Sttr, wai 
MiMtTot. tat tari rqt- il'D^qv* PluL in fbilo. el Damaicen. Bolk 
WbaUly vul Aldrich regard Uuguage a* (be piiocipal otyecl af logic; Ibe 
bnaet derUm thai " it any piocew of maaning can take placs in the 
■md vilboul any employmnil of language, oralty or menully. Rich a 
PWC f do«a not ctime wiihin ibe ptorinee of the acicDce here Ir^Ied of." 
M^nI. od the coDUary, conaiden "Ibe lawa <if nitb proceai, eqiuUy 
~*^ any Mher, matter* of lo^iral isTcitigatioti." The mder may pro- 





but not always to internal. Wliatevcr things then, being de- 
monstrable, a man assumes without demonstration, these, if 
he assumes what appear probable to the learner, he supposes, 
and this is not an hypothesis simply, but with reference to the 
learner alone ; but if, there being no inherent opinion, or when 
a contrary is inherent, the demonstrator easumes, be requires 
the same thing to be granted to him. And in this hypothesis 
and postulate differ, for postulate is any tiling sub-contrary to 
the opinion of the learner, which though demonstrable a man 
assumes, and uses without demonstration, 
a. That Hcflnf- Definitions then are not hypotheses, (for they 
«™ 1" no' ty- are not asserted to be or not to be,) but hypothe- 
^' " ■ sea are in propositions. Now it is only necessary 

that definitions should be understood, but this is not hypothe- 
sis, except some one should say that the verb to hear is hypo- 
thesil. But tliey are hypotheses, from the existence of which, 
in that they are, the conclusion is produced. Neither does 
L the geometrician suppose falsities, as some say, who assert, 
that it is not right to use a false (principle), but that the 
geometrician does so, when he calls a line a foot long when 
it is not so, or the line which he describes a straight lino when 
it is not straight. The geometrician indeed concludes notlung 
from the lines being so and so, as be has said, but concludes 
those, whicli are manifested through these (symbols). More- 
over postulate and every hypothesis are either as a whole or 
as in a part, but definitions are neither of these.' 

Jilably compare Locke's Essay, b. iv. 5, 3, and 6, 2 ; hIbo Sanderson. 

known. The waida in Ihe teit arc only etiunciaUve of oral aa ciHi- 
ttasled with mental renaoning, but are cot dacisive against Wbately'B 
opinion. Vide De Animfi, b. i. and iii. ; Eth. b. i. c. 13. Dr. Heasey 
speaks sensibly enough or the " absurdity of mainlainiug that logic i«- 
girda the accident of the eiternal language, and not the necessil; of 
the hilernal thought" (p. 4, Intro, Schem. Rliet.). It appcaia lo be, 
after all, " splitting a straw ; " for such an opinion is not only " absnrd." 
but self-destmctiTe, we neiei do, because we never can, practically 

' Definilio ab hypothesi eo diflert quod nihil edicit dc eiisl 
qux delinilur: nam si quis conteiidat definitionam, licet non ; 
quid esse vel non esse, sed intelUgi tantum velit id quod did 
ease hypothesin, quodeunque auribua percipinius, si quod dictum est in- 
telleximus, hypothesis dicenda eiiL Verum iiirBBsimt djcunluc quilNU 
positis (Howv BvTiav) et os quibus aliud quid colligilur. * '■'- 
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Chap. XI.— 0/ certain Common Priiiciplci of uU Sciences. 

That there should then he forms,* or one cer- 
tain thing besides the many, is not necessary, to 
the existence of demonstration," but it is necessary truly to I 
predicattfone thing of the many, for there will not be the uni- 
versal unless this be so, and if there be not an universal, there 
will not be a medium, so that neither will there 
be A demonstration. It is essential then that Jioi^JI,"™! \ 
there should be one and the same thing, which is "i't'ou 
not equivocal in respect of many : no demonstra- oui u 
tion however assumes that it is impossible to af- ^^^ 
firm and deny the same thing at one and the 
same time, unless it is r^uisit« also thus to demonstrate 
the conclusion. It is demonstrated however by assuming 
tlie firatf to beJrue of the middle, and that it is t t. e. the m*- 
not true to deny it, but it makes no difference '"' p"*- 

defimtio non appellaii possit hypothesis in eo est, quod Iiiec aut nm- 
venalU est aut particiiluis, in ilia, veru quod subjectum est icqude eaie 
debet ei quod pnedicalur. Waiti. Vide also scheme of principles of 
•cieDce. Cf. Locke's Essay, b. til. 4, 7. Occam's Logic, port i. 

' The Platonic theory of Idea, to which Aristotle here tefen, lo 
hi|Uy commended by Si. Augustine, is not free from much error, 
■riung from Plato's opinion that the ideas in man's soul am inheienCly 
good. The lematk vhich Aristotle makes in lUs place, seems chiefly, 
as Taylor thinks, to prevent the misconception of Plato's theory, by 
those who imagined his ideas lo bo corporeally separate from matter, 
•ad not incorporeal forms residing in a divine intellect; but the reiU 
osse is, llut Aristotle elsewhere impugns the doctrine of the idea as not 
metical. Vide Elhica, lih. i. c. G. Bron-ne's note, Bohn's edition ; also 
Melaphyaica, lib. lii. Oe Anim& ; Brewer's Kthics ; Kilter, toI. ii. The 
prarince of the Platonic dialectic was to inrestigale the true nature of that 
connexion, which eiisted between each thing and (he archetypal form or 
idowhich made it what it was, and lo awaken the sunt to a full lemem- 
biaace of what she had known prior lo her being imprisoned in the body. 
Uenca, diaJeclic, with Plato, is the science of the immulabic, and takes 
Oogniianc« of the universal principle ; in fact, is an object identical wilh 
the Melaphysirs of Aristotle, whereas the dialectic of Ibe latter partook 
of the ewntially practical nature of his mind, and is merely " the Ut of 
dispnting by question and answer." Cf Gorgias. 'I'hee'li.-tus. Mcno, and 
tbo Commenlariea of Syrianui, and upon the doctrine of universals, see 
Locke's Ena^. b. iv. ; Stewart, Pliil. of Human Hind ; Wbately'a ud 
" "a Logic*. 
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whether we assume the middle to be or not to be, and in a 
similar manner also in respect of the third.* For 

* The m^or. .£. ^^^^ y^^ granted* in respect of which it is true 

to predicate man, even if (some one should think that man 
is) not man, (the conclusion) will be true, if only it is said 
that man is an animal, and not that he is not an animal, for 
X o 1 *v it will be true to say that Callias, eve»if he be 

f Supply the /-«• n. • . .it • i j. i 

minor— Callias not Callias,'|' yet IS still an ammal,:^ but not that 
^ The^^nciu- which is not an animal. The cause however is, 
sion. that the first is not only predicated of the middle, 

2. Of the use i,i /» ii»i» n -^ 

of what is call- but also 01 Something else, in consequence of its 
of rontradic?^^ being common to many, so that neither if the 
tion in demon- middle be that thing itself, or not that thing, does 
stration. j^ make any difference in respect to the conclu- 

sion. But the demonstration wkich leads to the impossible, 

assumes that of every thing affirmation or nega- 
Prior,\ook it. tion is true,§ and these || it does .not always (as- 
Ta^or**""^ sume) Universally, but so far as is sufficient, and 

it is sufficient (which is assumed) in respect of 
the genus. I mean by the genus, as the genus about which a 

person introduces demonstrations, as I have ob- 

IT Vide ch. 10. *^ J , « -r ' 

served before.! 

All sciences communicate with each other ac- 

3. Of the com- t j. - /••i\ jx r. 

mdn principles cording to commou (principles), and Imean by com- 

of the several j^qq thosc whlch men usc as demonstrating from 

these, but not those about which they demonstrate, 

nor that which they demonstrate, and dialectic is (common) to all 

* (Science.) (scicuces). If also any one * endeavours to demon- 
m*t^**h sics* strate universally common (principles), as that of 
Vide Metap.' every thing it is true to affirm or deny, or that equals 
^' *"• remain from equals, or others of this kind. Dia- 
lectic however does not belong to certain things thus definite, 
t i. e. it is con- ^^^ ^^ ^^® particular genus ;f for it would not 
versant with interrogate, since it is impossible for the demon- 

8u jects. strator to interrogate, because the same thing is 
J Pr. An. b. ii. ^®* proved from opposites : ^ this however has 
ch. 15. been shown in the treatment of syllogism. f 

^ Though the minor should not be assumed both to be and not to be 
that which it is, nevertheless the conclusion will be right 
^ Here is a proof of the difference between the dialectic of Plato and 
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Chap. XII. — Of Si/Uogutii' Inlerrogiitiun. 

If Bjllc^stic interrogation is tlie same as a pro- j j,fihod of 
pONtion of contradiction,' but there are proposi- dnidin^ Him 
doiu in each scieDce, from which the syllogiBm fo^ei^io'^ch'" 
which belongs to each consists, there will be a uienH. 
certBin flcientifio interrogation, from which the , , ^r,*, 
s^k^ism,' which is appropriats to each science, mDnitmriie 
is dnwn. It is clear, then, that not every inter- ■J'"'*™' 
rogslion would be geometrical, or medical, and so of the rest, 
bat from what any thing is demonstrated about which geo- 
metry is conversant, or which are demonalrated from the same 
piinraples as geometry, as optics, and in like man- 
ner witi other sciences, ffheset also must be Jrn^'in'gao- 
discussed tram geometrical principles and conclu- t"c"y> <'^- 
sioDS,^ hut the diitcussion of principles is not to 'luitoni'fr^'' 
be carried on by the geometrician so far as he is *^' fonnrr iw- 
suchi likewise with other sciences. Neither is "tlT/Iuw-" 
every one who possesses science to be interrogated JJ^J^^"""' 
with every question, nor is every question about 
each to be answered, but those which are defined about the 
science. It is evident then that ho does well, who disputes 
with a geometrician thus, so far us he is such, if he demon- 
strate any thing from these principles, but if not, he will not 
do well. Again, it is clear that neither does he confute the 
geometrician except by accident, so that there cannot be a 
discussion of geometry by those who are ignorant of geometry, 
rince the bad reasoner will escape detection, and it b the same 
with other sciences. 

Since there are geometrical interrogations, are <• otdiKover- 
tbere also those which are ungeomctrical ? and isvuiehuch' 

ihil of Ariatolle, pmnled out above. Moreover iLo dialectician interro- 
gate* «o lliBl hia opponent ma; citfaei nffirm or den;, but the Aemna- 
•(ralur proies or intenogalea in oidci lo make tba dung eiidEot from 
principles better known lo his horeri le^in, the dialL'Cliciui miy em- 
plvy atCrmation oir ne^tion, but the itemoDstialor baa lo prove n cenaia 
umcliuioQ. 

e ihe nine in tealily. but AiSri in 





I 



I in each science ore those ignorant questions which 

are of a certain quality' geometrical? whether 
also ia a syllogiam, from ignorance, a syllogism composed from 
opposites or a paralogism,' but according to geometry, or from 
another ai*!, aa a musical interrogation is ungeometrical, about 

geometry, but to imagine that parallel lines meet 
lobj"™!™ '3 in ^ certain respect geometrical," and after sn- 
Te°' itia '"^''^i'™^''^'' '"■geometrical?! For thisj is two- 
feiK, fold, in the same way aa what is without rhythm i 

irame'ric^ ^"'^ '■''^ "^^ '* ungeometrical because it poasessea 

not (what is geometrical), as what is without 
riiythm; but the other because it possesses it wrongly — and 

this ignorance which is from such principles,^ is 
piop"^t)i "eD- contrary.|| In mathematics however there is not 
iTTo'^imco"* '"^ "^^ manner a pafalogism, because the middle 

is always two-fold,^ for (one thing) is predicated 
of every individual of this, and this again of another every, 
but the predicate is not called universal ;* those, nevertheless, 

it is possible, we may see by common percep- 

tion,1[ but in argument they escape us. Is then 
every circle a figure ? Ifany one should delineate it, it is clear. 
But what, are Tersos a circle ? They are evidently not so.'' 

' Ignorance is two-fold; Isl, Froi 
prsTfld disposition. Vide diaptera If 
Cf. Meup. lib. iii. 

' Ulrum ayllogiaiDiis dytiu/itrpijroc dicondus est is, qui fiat ci pro- 
positionibiia Terilali rcpugnaolibus, eive eliatn qui ox proposilimiibas 
veris non lecte colligat (d ■!rapaXi>ytafi6i) duniinodo propositiones ex 
quibus fiat geomelriffi aint propria! an sjll. qui ex alifi doctiinft desumtus 
ad geometriam omniiio non pertineat; Waili. Aristotle says (after- 
wardaj that certain interrogations, entirely geometrical, are assumed 
from onolher art or science, and correapond to the ignorance which is 
said to bo of pure negation, as " la rnimbBr even or odd ! " but that iheM 
are others which are in a certun respect geometrical, and in & certain 
respect not, and which are falsely conceived of geometrical points, as 
■' Will not parallel lines meeir " Cf. Philop. fol. 34. 

' That ia, the middle term is twice aisumed. viz. in the m^oi and in 



them 



ir prop. 



' The majua 



ilerully attributed lo the middle term in 

turc. (to which Aristotle refers,) and the 

middle lenn is universally attiibulcd lo the minor extreme in the minor 

proposition ; but the expression of unirersality is not added to the predi- 

catji, but to the lubjcct only. 

* I read the concliuliiig paragraph according to Waiti's stop^n^, 
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Still it is improper to object to it, if it be an in- , 

ductire proposition ;* for as neither is that a prO' har, 

pontion which is not in respect of nianj things, , ^^-l^_ 

(since it will not be in all, but Byllogism is from i^>m 

nniversals,)neilher, it appears clear, is tliat an ob- '"'*" 
jection, for propositiona and objections arc the sai 
olgection which one adduces, may become either 
a demonstrative or a dialectic proposition.'^ 

It occura that some argue contrary to syllogism, , 

from assnming the conseqaenceR of both (ex- ' 

tremes), as Cieneus does,^ that fire is in a mul- crapio;! 

tiple proportion, because, as he says, both fire and |J"^^' 

Ibis proportion are rapidly generated. But thus flmi.i? 

there is no syllogism,' though there will be, if ^s^'- 



M\e says, ibey may Be seen by c( 



in perception, ( ry vi 



u.)lb 



these tbin^ by diagrams, and therefore if a circle waa simiUily described. ' 
il would be manirt-Bl; eukXi; however signifies both n oialbGinalical 
fipire ond a kind of period or verae. Vide Henno. et Demel. 

■ The following is tlia nolc of Jnliua Paciua oa Anal. Prior, c. 
21^, (Pacian Diviiioa.) as to the apparently conflicting gUlcmcnt made 
bt Arislolle here. " Dlacrioicn ponit Aristuteles (lib. ii. Prior, cap. 
3») inter objeclionem et proposilionem, id est propositionein illam cui 
objicitur: alioquin etiam ipsa objeclio est prupositio, ul diclum fuit in 
deOnitione. DiHCrimeii est, quod objectio est universalis, vel parliou- 
laris: proposilio vero, si sit pars syllogismi itniveraalis, neceasario eat 
BniTcraalis. Sennis cat proposilionea conBtilueiites ayllogianiuDi esse 
uaiTer«alee: everti aalem vel per objectiones universalea, ut contrariaa ; 
vel per particularefl nl coatradicentes. Huic senlentia; opponitur quod 
ail Aristoteles, lib. i. Post. cap. 12, par. II, omnem instantiam esse 
nuiversalem. GiiBlimo hec Iocs per distinctionem esse concUiandi. 
ilristolelea in Prior, caosideral iuslantiam sive objeclioneia qnalunus 
Biertit proposilionem eoulrariani ; ha;c objectio potest esse lam univtrsa- 
lis qnam particutaris. In Poater. aulem considcral objeclionem qualenui 
per earn, non solum everlitur propositio adversarii, E«d eliam demon- 
aintio erigilur. (Juoniam igitur demonatratio constat gi propositi onibus 
oniTeraalibua, etiam bsc objectio Deceasorio est univcrssha." On the cun- 
sidenlioii of the enslatic enthymeme, and of the paasaKes relative lu the 
'ErrTTsnc, vide Dr. llea»cy'i Schem. Rhet. Supplu. Table 5. CL slau 
Waiti in toe. 

' Cwueus trgned : " That which is increased by multiple proportion 
rapidly increaaed 
Fire is rapidly increased 



_ .. . ncrcased by mnlliple proportion." 

means that by every addition it becomes duublo m 



■ BecaiUH! both prop, affirm, in the 2nd fig. 
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the multiple is consequent to the most rapid proportion, and 
the most rapid proportion to filre in motion. Sometimes it 
does not happen that a conclusion is made from the assump- 
tions, and sometimes it happens, but is not perceived: if 
however it were impossible to demonstrate the true from the 
• iiva\ieiv. Of. ^^^^^ it would be easy to resolve,* for (the terms) 
Prior An. b.ii. would be necessarilv Converted.* Thus let At- 
t Propositions, exist, and this existing, these things also exist | 
iiw?which ?" the existence of which I know, as B, from these 
know is true, then § I wiU demonstrate that that || exists. What 
sion^^B?"*^^^ pertain however to mathematics, are rather con- 
II The proposi- verted, because they take nothing accidental, (and 
in this they differ from dialectical subjects,) but 
definitions, 

5 Mathemati- ^®^ ^^^^ ^^® increased, not through media, but 
c'ai demonstra- through additional assumption, as A of B, this of 
prreXe^ C, this again of D, and so on to infinity. Also 
same, by many transversely, as A both of C and of E, as there is 
™® ^*" a number so great or even infinite, which is A, an 

odd number so great B, and an odd number C. A then is (true) 
of C, and the even is a number so great D, the 
xamp e ). ^^^^ number is E, wherefore A is (true) of "£,% 

Chap. XIII. — The difference between Science j " that^ a thing m, 

and " why " it is. 

differenMifthe ^^^ there is a difference between knowing 
syllogism be that a thing is, and why it is, first in the same 

* Difficilius est ad dijudicandum ex quibus propositionibus coactum sit, 
quod syllogismus confecit (r6 dva\v€iv). Waitz. Aristotle means that 
the truth of the prop, might easily be collected from the truth of the 
conclusion, for they might be converted. 

B A 

Ex. 1 . Every odd number is finite or infinite 

C B 

Every ternary is an odd number 
C A 

. • . Every ternary is finite or infinite. 

D A 

Every even number is finite or infinite 

E D 

Every binary is an even number 

E A 

. * . Every binary is finite or infinite. 
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9cienc«, and in this in two waya, the one, if the not through 
ejUc^sm is not formed tlirough things immediate, ^ful! neiirif 
(siDCe the primary cause is not assumed, but the jj,'*'' "^^ "^ 
science of the why has respect to the first cause,) in ite suae 
bat the other if it is through things immediate '^™"- 
indeed, yet not through the cause, hut through that which is 
more knovra of the things, which reciprocate,' Now nothing 
prevents that which ia not a cause heing sometimes more 
known amongst things which are mutually predicated, so that 
demonatmtion shall accrue through thia, aa that the planets 
are near, bccanse they do not twinkle. Let C he the planets, 
B not to twinkle, A to be near, B therefore is truly predi- 
cated of C, since the planets do not twinkle, A also of B, for 
what does not twinkle is near, hut this* may be • i. e. o,e two 
assumed by induction or by sense." It is necea- p'tp'"'"'""- 

' When the effect itnmedisttsly followe Ihe tause, the two are said to 
recipcocale. becatua one being adaiiLled, Ihe olher in uecessBrilj sd, 
hough aometimea Ihe effect a more known than tlie cauae, as he saya be- 
low. Poilbetwoseaseaotthevord&iuaos.cf. Anal. Post. i. 2, and u. 19; 
here it aigniliea a premise immediate, aa regards iU conclusion, i. e. not 
requuini; the msertion of bietr middle terms, to connect its tenos with 
Iboae of the conrloaiDn. On the particular meanicg of the word " cauae," 
relation to the whole chapter, see Hill's Logic, under 
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sary then that A should be present with C, so 
of th« s^Tu^ ^^'^ *^^* ^' is demonstrated that the planets are near.* 

This syllogism then is not of the " why," but of 
the "that" (a thing is), for the planets are not near because 
they do not twinkle, but they do not twinkle because they are 
near. It happens indeed that the one may be proved through 
the other, and the demonstration will be of the " why," as let 
C be the planets, B to be near, A not to twinkle, B then is 

present with C, so that A " not to twinkle " will 
It^ief^lV^'^ be with Ct It is also a syllogism of the " why,** 

for the first cause was assumed. Again, as they 
show the moon to be spherical through increments (of light), 
for if what is thus increased be spherical, and the moon is in- 
creased, it is evident that the moon is spherical, thus then a 

syllogism of the "that" is produced, but if the 
er middfelbe™ ^liddle is placed contrarily, I there is a syllogism 
comes the ma- of the " why," for it is not spherical on account of 
former major the increments, but from being spherical she 
^e^omesthe reccivcs such increments: let the moon be C, 
§ Example (3.) Spherical B, increase A.§ Where again the media 
2. Where the do not rcciprocatc,* and what is not the cause is 
reciwate ttie ^0^0 knowu, the "that" is indeed demonstrated, 
Sti b demon- jjut not the " whv I " further, where the middle is 

strated also » ' ' 

where the mid- placed externally,^ for in these the demonstration 
fyVlc?d*^™^' ^^ ^^ *^® "that," and not of the "why," as the 
cause is not assigned. For example, why does 
not a wall breathe ? because it is not an animal, for if this 
was the cause of its not breathing, it would be necessary that 
animal should be the cause of its breathing, since if negation 
is the cause of a thing not being, affirmation is the cause of its 
being, thus if the disproportion of hot and cold is the cause 
of not being well, the proportion of these is the cause of be- 
ing well. Likewise if affirmation is the cause of being, nega- 
tion is the cause of not being, but in things which have been 
thus explained, what has been stated does not occur, for not 

^ The cause is the middle, in the demonstration of the " why" and 
the effect is the middle, in the demonstration of the " t^iat.** By media 
not reciprocating, is meant when we reason affirmatively, from the effect 
to the remote cause ; as, man is risible, therefore he is animal : here we 
miss the proximate cause, " is rational." 

^ i. e. before both extremes, in the 2nd figure, in which demonstration 
through a remote cause (as he will show) occurs. 



every animal respires.' A sjcllogism of such a cause is never- 
iheleas prodnced in the middle tigure, for example, let A be 
Hnimal, IJ to respire, C a wall, A then is present with every 
B, (for whatever respires is animal,) but with no C, ao that 
neither is B present wilh any C, wherefore a wall does not 
respire.* Such causes however resemble things ^ 
spoken hyperbolically,'' and this is, when we turn ""'' 
aside 10 speak of the middle, which is more widely extended, 
as for instance, that saying of Anacharsis, that amongst the 
:hian9 there are no pipers, since neither are there any 

the aitme science then, and (he position , . .>, 'a„ 
the media, these are the differences between a fc»Dce bo- 
rllogism of, that a thing is, and of why it is, but '^^af'^g%, 
in another respect the why differs from the that, Mdiheiir;, 
because each is beheld in a different science. Now mch bskinging 
sach are those things which so subsist with re- J^iJo^""''"" 
ference to each other, as that the one is under the 
Other, such as optics with reference to geometry, mechanics 
to the measurement of solids, harmonics to arithmetic, and 
celestial phenomena to astronomy. Some of these sciences 
are almost synonymous, as astronomy is both the mathematical 
ud the nautical; and harmony is both matJicmatical and 



' But only Uiosc which haie lungs, hence lie prqiimste 
nspintion is not animal, but the possessioa of lungs, whieh qi 



t 



Bx. 4. Whatever mpiies a 



. '. No wbU respires. 
Kemote causes being adduced r< 
L than ii requiaile, for a lemote is i 



i 



* When we leave {the proiim.ile cnuse) lo speak uf thai middle which 

il more widely extended than {cause). Tnj'lor. The dcmonslralian of 

Aaadursii ia thui frnined in the 'ini figure. There arc no pipcn where 

Kttere ani no rines, but there are no vines among the Scjrlhiins. . ' . among 



ftpa ; DO grapes is the c 



ueclcd wilh the rem nil 
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that which belongs to the eat. For here to know 
kd^ofthe^* <Aa^ a thing is, is the province of those who ex- 
beiongstothe ercise the sense, but to know why it is, belongs 
thrdi^rTto tiie to mathematicians, since these possess the demon- 
SSuer™**^*^*^' strations of causes, and often are ignorant of the 
thaty as they who contemplating universals, fre- 
quently are ignorant of singulars from want of observation. 
But these* are such as being essentially something 
elsef use forms, for mathematics are conversant 
with forms, since they do not regard one certain 
subject, for though the geometrical are of a cer- 
tain subject, yet not so far as they are geometrical 
conVin Euciid. are they in a subject.^ As optics also to geome- 
Eiem. ^j,y^ gQ jg ^omo other science related to optics, as 

for example, the science about the rainbow, for to know that 
it is, appertains to the natural philosopher, but why it is, to 
the optician either simply or mathematically. Many sciences 
% i e. the 5t« *^^ which are not arranged under each other 
is known in subsist thus, § for example, medicine with regard to 
but the afJii in geometry, for to know that circular wounds he^ 
another. morc slowly is the province of the physician, but 

why (they do so) of the geometrician.^ 



* i. e. the su- 
perior sciences 
f Essentially 
different from 
their subject 
sciences. 

i (?f. Procli. 



Chap. XIV. — The first Figure most suitable to Science, 

1. Mathemati- ^^ *^® figures, the first is especially adapted to 
cai demonstra- science, for both the mathematical sciences carry 

* Viz. because he knows that the capacity of the circle is the largest 
of all figures, having equal perimeters, hence the parts of a circular 
wound coalesce more slowly. For the development of the chapter, the 
following scheme of demonstration is introduced : 

Demonstratio 



Quod sit 
I 



Propter quid sit 



Obliqua 

per deductionem 

ad impossibile 



Directa 



Per eflfectum 



Per causam 
remotam 



Non potissima 

per causam 

prozimam quae 

non est prima 



Potissima 

per causam 

proximam 

et primam. 
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out their demoDstratioDS by this, as arithmetic, tionivB^wd 
geomotry, optics, and nearly, so to speak, whatso- ji^*'' 
ever sciaiiccs investigate the "why," finno oJiKot. 
entirely or for the most port, and ii 
(he iyllogisiD of the why is through this figure. ! 
Wherefore alao, on this acconnt, it will be espe- ; 
daily adapted to science, for it is the highest pro- i 
perty of knowledge to contemplate the "why;" ' 
in the nest pkfe, it is possible through this figur 
investigate the science of what a thing is ; for in I 
figure, there is no affirmative syllogism, but the 
what a thing is belongs to affirmation,* and in • j. e. the iet- 
the last figure, there is an affirmative, but not an '""°° »^™'- 
universal; but the what a thing is belongs to ji™cicon" 
tmirersab, for man is not a biped animal in a denied e; ihii 
certain respect Moreover this has no need of ™f.(.ihejm 
those, but they are condensed^ and enlargedj J^""fiJ^''" 
through this, till we arrive at things immediate t | i% proijuo- 
it 13 evident, then, that the first figure ia in the f''"'r"(niie- 
highest degree adapted to scientific knowledge. niDBitnbie. 

CuAP. XV. — Of immediaU negating Propoittioiis. 

As it happened that A was present with 6 indl- i. Thu ons 
vidnallj, so also it may happen not to be present, Inji/Mt'be'hu 
and I mean by being present with, or not, indi- di.idmiiy pw- 
vidually, that there is no medium between them, auier. budi- 
for thus the being present with or not, will not be '^"■ 
according to something else. When then either A or B is in 
a certiiiii whole,|| or when both are, it is impos- 
dble that A should not bo primarily present with J.jjlf'f ^"J' 
B. For let A be in the whole of C, if then B is 
not in the whole of C, (for it ia possible that A muy be in a 
certain whole, but that B may not be in this,) there will be a 
syllogism^ that A is not present with B, for if C , , „ 
is present with every A, but with no B A will 
be present with no B. In like manner also, i 
tain whole, as for instance, in D, for D is with every B, but I 
A with DO D, so that A will be present with no , 
,3 by a syllogism.* In the same way| it can b« ' 
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sareor Games- shown* if both also are in a certain whole, but 
•^ That A is not *^** ^* ^^ possible that B may not be in the whole 
with B. in which A is, or again A in which B is, is evi- 

^ dent from those co-ordinations f which do not in- 

terchange.^ For if none of those, which are in 
the class A C D, is predicated of any of those in B E F, but 
A is in the whole of H, which is co-arranged with it, it is 
evident that B will not be in H, for otherwise the 
t Example (1.) co-ordinates would intermingle.^ 

Likewise also if B is in a certain whole, but if 
neither is in any whole, and A is not present with 
is not*A,'i?in? B, it is ncccssary that it should not be present 
demonstrable, individually, § for if there shall be a certain mid- 
dle, one of them must necessarily be in a certain whole, for 
there will be a syllogism either in the first, or in the middle 
figure. If then it is in the first, B will be in a certain whole, 
(for it is necessary that the proposition in regard to this 
should be affirmative,) but if in the middle figure 
either of them|| may be (in the whole), for the 
ne^ativeSd negative being joined to both,f there is a syllo- 
figure. gism,* but there will not be when > both the pro- 

* In 2nd figure, p^gitions are negative. 

It is manifestly possible then, that one thing may not be 
individually present with another, also when, and how this 
may happen, we have shown. 

Chap. XVI. — Of Ignorance^ according to corrupt posUion of the 

I'ermSf where there are no Media. 

ais^^Eth* I? iii '^^^ ignorance t which is denominated not ac- 
ch. 1. ' cording to negation, but according to disposition, 

* By co-ordinations, he means the series deduced from each of the ten 
categories, as substances, body, etc. Now what belongs to one class can- 
not be arranged in another ; thus body, which is in the category of sub- 
stance, cannot be in the category of quality. 



Ex. ]. Substance. H. 
Body, A. 
Animated. C. 
Rational. ) j^ 
Animal. ) 

« Vide Whately; b. iii. sec. 15—19. 



B. Quality. 

E. Colour. 

F. Whiteness. 



is a deception produced through syllogUm, and i. Seflnitian of 
this happens in two ways, in those thinga which S.'d'ofi.r.radiii 
are primarily present, or not present ; for it hap- ^i'"''' 
pens either when one eimply apprehends the being present, 
or not being present, or when he obtains this opinion through 
eyllo^sDi : of simple opinion, then, tlie deception is simple, but 
of that which is through syllogism, it is manifold. For let A 
not be present with any B individually, if then A is concluded 
to be present with B, assuming C as the middle, a. person will 
be deceived through ayllogism. Hence it Is possible that both 
propositions may be false, but it is also possible that only one 
may be so, for if neither A is present with any C, nor C with 
any B, but each proposition is taken contrary, both will bo 
false. But it may be that C so subsists with reference to A 
and B, as neither to be under A nor universally (present) with 
B, for it is impoBsibte that B should be in a certain whole, 
since it was said that A is not primarily present ^ Ei„!piMof 
with it ! but A need not be universally present ikraioiivo nt- 
with all beings, so that both propositions are false, "p"™- 
Nevertheless, we may assume one proposition as true, not 
^thcr of then casually, but the proposition A C, for the pro- 
' ' n C B will be always fabe, because B is in none ; but 

% C may be (true), for instance, if A is present individually, 

vith C and B, for when the same thing is primarily pre- 

GKled of many things, neither will be predicated of neither 

bmakes no difference however if it (A) be not individually 

kesent with it (C). 

The deception then of being present, is by these , 
and in this way only, (for there was not a syllo- " 
gism of being present in another figure,") but the sriuniiniiddit 
deception of not being present with, is in the first J"^-"^' ^^^^ 
and middle figure-t Let us first then declare in Fiioi.b.i. 
bow many ways it occurs in the first, and under Jmiui*^ 
what prupositional circumstances. It may then "»» no noi- 
happen when both propositions are false, e. g. if iimi ;n»«i Id 
A is present individually with C and B, for if A "' 
should be assumed present with no C, but C with every B, 
the propositions will be false. But (deception) is possible, 
when one proposition is fabe, and either of them casually ; 
i possible tliat A C may be true, but C B false j A C 

Hie, because A is not present with all beings, but C B falw^, 
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J8 impossible that C ahould be with B, with 
nothing of which A is present ; for otherwise 
' the proposition A C will be no longer true,* 
at the eame time, if both are true, the conclusioa 
also will be true.f But it is also possible that C 
B may be true, when the other proposition is 
false, aa if B is in C and in A, for one^ must ne- 
cessiirily be under the other,§ so that if A should 
be assumed present with no C, the proposition 
will be false.jl It is clear then, that when one 

* f.o.ihEran- proposition is false, and also when both are, the 
fiS'o!'" " " *" syllogism will be false. IT 

In the middle figure, however, it is not possible 
1, Middle fig. ^^^^ j^^jjj propositions should be whoUy false, for 
when A is present with every B, it will be impossible to assiune 

• Any iBnn ^'^7 thing,* which is present with every individual 
+ wiihevttT of the one, but with no individual of the other;! 
Csmei"m, oi hut we must so assume the propositions that the 
m*" 'flfn""' ('•'''^''l^) ™^y ti^ present with one (extreme), and 
Ce.are. not be present with the other, if indeed there ia 
XinSndBguri!. (^ ),£ g gyllogisni.J If then, wheikthey are thus 
assumed, they are false, it is cleat that, when taken conlrarily. 
they will subsist vice veraii, but this is impossible.' Slill 
there is nothing to prevent each being partly false, as if C is 
with A, and with a certwn B ; for if it should be assumed 
present with every A, but with no B, both propositions in- 
deed would be false, yet not wholly, but partially. The same 
} sa tbat iho ^''^ occur whcH the negative is placed vice versa.J 
neg. prop, la But it is possible that one proposition, and either 
" ■ of them, may be false, for what is present with 
I BecauBo B ii evcry A, will be also with B,| if then C is as- 
■peciH of A. aunied present with the whole of A, but not pre- 
sent with the whole of B, C A will be true, but the proposi- 
tion C B false. Again, what is present with no B, will not 
be present with every A j for if with A, it would also be with 
B, but it was not present ; if then C should be assumed pre- 
sent with the whole of A, but with no B, the proposition C 

' They will be Itue when tha ajrangenieDl ia Huch that negation tB- 
stilta from affirm a tion, and iffirmaliai) froni ne^tioa; but this will be 
iiapoEaiUe, because when the concluaion ia lalee, the prgp. cannol bt 
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It will be true, but the other falae.* The same •Eitiicr«hii)ir 
will happen if the ncgfttive is trttDBposed.t for "fA"^'''" 
what is io no A, will neither be in any B ; if then ti.e trmmi?' 
C is assumed not present with the whole of A, "" '"'i°'- I 
bat present with the whole of B, the proposition A C will b6 ] 
true, but the other false.f Again, also, it is false whoUyr«iM 
to iissume that what is present with every fi, is 
with no A ; for it is necessary, if it is with every B, that it 
should be also wilh a certain A ; if then C is assumed pre- 
sent with every B, but with no A, the proposition 
C B will be indeed true, but C A false.^ Hence, t^iJy.°"' 
it is evident that when both propositions are false, 
and when one on]y is so, there will he a ayllt^iam deceptive 
b individuals.' 



CniP. XVII. — (hnlinuatiot) 0/ the St 



with Media. 



In those which are not individually pre3ent,|{ or j gTiiosiniief 
which are not present, when a Byllogism of the ^''^ V" '"^i, 
false is produced through an appropriate medium, .i;,, .hid uw 
both propositions cannot be false, but only the "'^utV*^ 
major. But I mean by an appropriate medium, mcdtuni. 
that through which there is a syllogism of contra- ^ , 
diction.1[ For let A be n-ith B through the me- ciuiion cDatn- 
dium of C, since then we must take C B ns af- SJj^^i'hite 
firmatii'e, if there is to be a syllogism, it is clear ranciuiion. 
that tbis will be always true, for it is not con- , ,, ,, „„, 
verted.* A C, on the other hand, will be false, chmntd tnim 
for when this is converted, « contrary syllogism "'S*"'*' 
arises.* So also if the middle is assumed from another afBnity, 
as for instance, if D is in the whole of A, and is predicated of 
every B, for the proposition D B must necessarily remain,* 
but the other proposition must be eonvcrted,* so that the one 
(the minor) will be always true, but the other (the major) 
always false. Deception also of tbis kind is almost the same 

' In tbiMe Kaaet vhich have no mediam. 

* A sjltoginn wJLh 1 conclusion opposite to llie truo roiiclusiua, sud 
whicb produces deceplion opposed Io true science. 
' B«cauH tha minor in the Isl Gg. must coMinuB ill'iriii. 
e. the mtiot niut ba changed into a nagBtiTe. 
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. (IS that which is through an appropriate mediam. 
p'rnpaiiiions but if the syllogism should not be through an ap- 
baingfaiie. propriate medium,' when indeed the middle is 
under A, but ia present with no B, it is necessary that bolh 
propositions should be false. For the propositions must bu 
assumed eontrary to the way in which they subsiat, if a ayl- 
logism is to be formed,^ for when they are thus assumed both 
are false, as if A is with the whole of D, but D pvesent witli 
no B, for when these are converted, there will be a syllogism, 
and both propositions will be false. When however the me- 
dium is not under A, for instance, D, A D will be true, bat 
■ vid A ^ ^ false, for A D is true, because D was not in 

Friot, b. 1, ch. A, but D B false, because if it were true the cod- 
°~*- elusion also would be true,* but it was false. 

Through the middle figure however, when de- 
c^nnot i» ceptioa is produced, it is impossible that both 
rtSdiir '" propositions should i)e wholly false, (for when B 
tigait, when jg under A, it is possible for nothing to be pre- 
pMdSr^. sent with the whole of the one, but with nothing; 

t vide pre- of the other, as has been observed before,!) but 
ceding riiaiiMr. ^jj^ pj-opQ^jtion may be false whichever may hap- 
pen. For if C is with A and with B, if it be assumed pre- 
sent with A, but not present with B, the proposition A G will 
be true, but the other false ; again, if C be assumed present 
with B, but with no A, the proposition C B will be true, but 
the other false. 

4, AfflmaHve ^^ ^^°^ ^^^ syUogiBm of deception be negative, 
deoeption. it has been sliown when and through what the 
t In Birbara. deception will occur, but if it be aifirmative,} 
when it is through an appropriate medium, it is impossibli! 
I AfflmmtiYo. that both should be false, for C B most necessarily 
Saura.'" '"' romain,§ if there is to be a syllogism, || as was also 
1 From being observed before. Wherefore C A will be always 
(Wm. false, for it is this which is converted.^ Likewise 

' Whan il ia through a mtdium hy which a. truo conclusion cannot be 
proved; thus, through "btule," it caai never be proved that "man ia n 
living being." Taylor. 

' i. e. 10 I'orm a negative in the lat figure, (Celatent.) it is necessary in 
the mnjiir prop, that the first be denied of the middle, and in the 
tliat (he middle should be affirmed of the last. 
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ftbo, if the niiddJe be taken from another c\aie, as was ob- 
served in ne^tive ileL-eptioti, for the proposition D B 
of necessity remain, but A D be concerted, and the decep- 
lioo is the sante as tbe former. But when it Lt not through 
an appropriate medium, if D be under A, this* 
indeed will be true, but tbe otherf fal»e, for A 
may possibly be present with many things which 
m not under each other.' If however D is not under A, 
thisj will evidently be always false, (for it is as- xbeonmr 
mined nffirmative,) for D B may be as well true as 
false, since nothing prevents A being present with no D, but 
D with every B, as animal with (no) science, but science with 
(ali) mnsic. Again, (nothing prevents) A from being present 
with no D, and D with no B : it is clear then that when the 
medium is not under A, both propositions, and either of them, 
aa il may happen, may be false. 

In how many ways then, and through what, syllogistic de- 
ceptions are possible, both in things imntediate, and in those 
which are demonstrated, has been shown. 



It is clear, also, that if any sense be deficient, a ^^ 

certain science most be also deficient, which we barn'mxiebi— 

cannot possess, since we learn either by induction ^fJJ^'2. 

or by demonstration. Xow demonstration is from i^nd upon la- 

jmiversalB, but induction from particulars, it is Luul^wa' 

impcOEible however to investigate universal'!, es- i™f-*P'?'^ 

eept through induction, since things which are Kbetb-Lrii. 

■ud to be fnHD abstraction, will be known through s^»™"'-S-rt- 
induction ;' if any one desires to make it ap- 

' Tba txpreniun, presenl widi, must be taken generally, for (he beia^; 
■ttnbulal, whether sffitinalivply oi negaliTely, to rnvty ihin^ not mt- 
d«r eacb Mlier ; tbiu " bnil«" ii tffinnatiTclj atlribuled to " quadruped," 
hat Birgili»cly to " mnn ; " but "men" ia not nibjected lo "bnite." 
Taylor. 

' VUc HUl'i Logic, and Aldrich de Prndiob. form.; Whnlely'* Logic, I 
book ti. d). 6, and book It. ch. 1. Unirerakls tie pined by aMtnKlioii, ' 
bacstue «e ■rpante (he iKiinta of concord, concomituil with a certain ' 
Bambcr ut iBdiTidua)*. from lluwe potaU in which (key diffei, hanca 1 
Lwke calli »U noivenib abMnct (ermi. Properly ipeaking, ab>tnc(iua 



parent that some things are present with each genus, although 
' thp.y are not sepnrable, bo W as each is such a thing. Never- 
thelesa, it is impossible for those who have not sense to make 
an induction, for sense is conversant with singulars, as the 
science of them cannot be received, since neither (can it be 
obtained) from universals without induction, nor through 
duction without sense. 



"4^1 



EvBBT syllogiam consiata of three terms, and one indeed is 
able to demonstrate that A is with C from its being present 
with B, and this last with C, but the oiher is negative, having 
one proposition (to the effect) that one cert^n thing is in 
another, but the other proposition (to the effect) that it is not 
with it. Now it is clear, that the same ore principles, and 
what are called hypotheses, since it is necessary to demon- 
strate by thus assuming these,' e, g. that A is present widi C 
through B, and again, that A is with B through another me- 
1. BfttaDM! dium, and that B is with C in lilce manner. By 
"''°'iiE^?iiu those then who syllogize according to opinion only, 
ID be ami idee- and dialentically, this alone it is clear must be 

ia the aeparalion of one porlion of the attributes co-eidsting in any object 
from the rest ; hence, in this aanse, Arialotie appliea the exprBaaiuB hen, 
ri if d^ntpinwci to geometrical majpiitudes, hec '*-- - - 



', "ia 10 far aubaervient to the acquisitions of ii _. 

Lo eneigy in the aoul, thoae univenals from which denonttn- 
a. For the unireraal, which la the proper ohjact of scieuM, 
I r».... ..o.i^.«,i.~ -i~re these are intinite, ind every induc- 

Bnite number. Hence the perosption 
of the all and i/te eoery is only excited, and not produced, bv mdaclion." 
Cf. Trendelea. de An. p. 478. Bieae 1. Seotenlia nosCri 'loei luro lal. 
Universalea propoailionea omses induclione comparaDtur, (juum etiuD 
in iia qu» a scasibus maiime afiena videntur et qua; ut mathemaliea (ri 
IS dfaifuo-fuc} cogitatione aeparantui a malcrill quajnim conjuDCIs sout, 
itiductione probenlur ea quie de genere, ad quod demonBtratia pertineat 
pcsdicentui aiB' aira el cum ejui naturft conjuncla aint. Indactio lu- 
tam iis nititur quie aensibua percipiuntur ; nam ten singularea st 
luientia vero reruin aingularium, non dutur aine inducttone, non 
ductio, sine senau. Waiti. Cf. Meljip.b. ii.andTi,; De Animfl, 
' 3q that both prop, affirm, or one affinna and the other denies, j 
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coantkred, viz. whether the ayllogisni is produced «i irbfihciiin 
from propositions as probable as possible, so that JJlJ^^^* „„,. 
if there is in reahty a medium between A and B, pMiiiom np» 
but it does not appear, he who syllogizes through ' ""° 
this, will have syllogized dialectically. But as to truth, it be- 
hoves hb to make our observaiiona from things inherent : ' it 
happens thus, Since there is that, which is itself predicated 
of something else, not according to accident," but , ^^ . 
I mean by according to accident, as we say some- 
times, that that white thing is a man, not similarly saying, 
that a man is a white thing, for man not being any thing else 
is white, but it is a white thing, because it happens to a man 
to be white:' there are then some such things as arc predi- 
cated per se. Let C be a thing of this kind wliich is not it- 
self present with any thing else, but let li be pri- , 
marilyt present with this, without any thing else 
between. Again, also let E be present in like manner with 
F, ftod this with B, is it then necessary that this shoidd stop, 
or is it possible to proceed to infinity?' Once more, if 
nothing is predicated of A per ae, but A is primarily present 
with H, nothing prior intervening, and H with G, and this 
with B, ia it necessary also that this should stop, or can this 
likewise goon t« infinity?* Now this so much 
differs from the former, that the one is, whether ih^f^*^ 
it is possible by beginning from a thing of that •'»'*^ «fic. of 
kind, j which is preaent with nothing ehe, but to laAni™." 
something else present with it, to proceed upward ^'^ °ujE " 
to infinity ; but the other is, banning from that 
which Is itself predicated of another, but nothing predicated 
of it,§ whether it is possible to proceed to infinity 
downward. Besides, when the extreme are finite, Jurthilu!™* 
is it possible that the media may be infinite ? I 
mean, for instance, if A ia present with C, but the medium of 
them is B, and of B and A thei'e are olher media, and of 
these again others, whether it ia possible or impossible for 
these abo to proceed to infinity ? To consider this however 

' Whellier Ute propoiitiotis we really immediale. 

* I md this senience with Buhic, Bekkcr. nnd Wiili. 

* So Ibat ■ Hnt predicate may not be fouitd. 

* So Uut a lut lutyecl may not b« found. 
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• cf h 3 ^^ *^® same as to consider whether demonstra- 

t If 80, there tions proceed to infinity,* and whether there is 

princ?p?erfor demonstration of every thing,"|* or whether there 

these are inde- is a termination (of the extremes) relatively to 

Metep"iib**i. each other. 1 

and ii. I say also the same in respect of negative sylr 

3. The same as Wisms and propositions, for instance, whether A 

to negatives. .^ ^^'^^^^^^ present with no B, or there wiU he a 

certain medium with which it was not before present, as if 6 
(is a medium), which is present with every B ; and again, 

with something else prior to this, aa whether (the 
Bew«r"'bu?^ medium is) H, which is present with every G ; for 
Taylor and in these also, either those are infinite vnth which 
"no/ present." first they are J present, or the progression stops. 

The same thing however does not occur in 
does not exist things which are convertible, since in those which 
reci^rocSs^^ are mutually predicated of each other, there is 

nothing of which first or last a thing is predi- 
cated ;2 for in this respect all things subsist similarly with 
respect to all, whether those are infinite, which are predi- 
§ The predi- <5ated of the Same, or whether both § subjects of 
cates and sub- doubt are infinite, except that the conversion can- 
jects. ^^^ 1^ similarly made ; but the one is as accident, 

but the other as predication.^ 

^ i. e. whether there may be found a last subject, which is the bound- 
ary of the progression downward from the first attribute ; and also whe- 
ther there may be found a first attribute, by which the progression from 
the last subject upward will be terminated. np6c aXXijXa irfpaLviaOai^ 
dicuntur quorum termini medii non infiniti sunt, ut sive uno sive pluribus 
terminis mediis interjectis major cum minore continue ratiocinatione 
connectatur in conclusione. Waltz. 

' In circular proofs, as in the circle itself, there is not a first nor last. 

^ Whether the attributes are infinite, in terms convertible, they may 
become subjects, or whether both attributes and subjects are infinite, the 
effect is the same, and Aristotle shows that these investigations may be 
adapted to reciprocals, when one is per se predicated of the other, and 
the other firom accident. Excluding the last, the inquiry is whether the 
subjects and predicates which are so per se, are finite or infinite. A 
thing is attributed from accident, as man to a white thing ; but per se as 
risibility to a man. Predication therefore is now assumed for attribute 
per se, as will be shown in chap. 22. 
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Chap. XX.~0/FiniU! Media. 

That media cannot be infinite, if the predica- , tffii^act 
tions, botii downwiird and upward, atop, is evi- tnflniii: when 
dent : I call indeed tlie predication upward, which tioni uo^ei- 
tends to llie more universal, but the downward pi»ii»iinnMd 
that which proceeds to the particular. For if 
when A ii predicated of F, the media are infinite, that ia 
B,* it evidently may be possible that from A in a • Aigniehigh- 
deecending aeries, one thing may be predicated of "'i^'j"^', uj,. 
another to infinity, {for before we arrive at F, there j«fi. Bihem*- 
are infinite media,) and from F in an ascending se- 
ries, there are infinite (attributes) before we arrive at A. Hence, 
if ^ese things ai'e impossible,!' '•■ ^^ ^'^ imptra- , nuiiiiere 
aible that there should be infinite media between Bbouid be infi- 
A and F ; for it doea not signify if a man should a, in" mflnjii 
say that some things of A B FJ so mutually ad- J'^'w^,^^* 
here, as that there is nothing intcnnediate, but T.jior«Dd' 
that others cannot be assumed. § For whatever buw"a b c. 
I may assume of B,' the media with reference to t BecmuMUiey 
A or to F,|| will either be infinite or not, and it ^ Theuuiiia 
b of no consequence from what the infinites first ^"*JJ,^4n* 
begin,' whether directly or not directly, for those a'ami a. 
^jirhich are posterior to them are infinite, 

^B Chap. XXI. — tt is ihoim that there are no Infinite Media in 
^P Negative Demomtraiiaa. 

It b apparent also, that in negative demonsira- J; ^onmhSn- 

lion the progression will atop, if indeed in affirm- iiyorniediiiii 

ative it is stopped in both (series ),1I for let it be HXDritaoi 

impossible to proceed to infinity upward from the proi 

last,* (I call the last that which is itself **" 






sent with any thing else, but something else S^nJjjS-"* 
with it, for instance, F,) or from the first' to the • Pwdicwe. 

' i. e. whalei'er mediam a aasimied between A and F ; Tor Ibe iniiniM 
nedU bctweea A and F are signilied by ihe letter B. 

' WheLhei from either (A or F) of the extremes, or from some . ._ 
dinn. Infiailea ore rfirsctly or immediately placed from A or from F, i 

Mnal ffireell; when Ihey me from snmc mediuin. 

* Tlul i>, in affiimilirc lyllogiams. upward frum tbe lust subject. 



bisl, (I call the first that which is indeed itself predicated 
of somethiog else, but nothing eli« of it). If then these 
things are so, the progreaaion must stop in negatjon, for the 

not being present is demonatrated triply,* since 
jjj"^" """* either B is present with every iadividufll with 

which C is, but A is preeent with none with 
which E is. In B C therefore, and always in the other pro- 
f In the proof position,! it is necessary to proceed to immediatM, 
of the minor, for this proposition is afflrmative,' With regard 
iS^i'ihopreiii- to tlie Other J however it is clear, that if it is not 
Siior' "" present with something else prior, for instance, 
i B™uMin with D, it will be requisite that this (D) should 
miiiti!^]^ P^ ^ preaeDt with every B.§ Also if again itjis 
dicaieotiho not present with some thing ebe prior to D,\ it 
II L o.'a, wiil require that" to be present with every D, so 

J At wiih E. tiijt since the upward progression stops, the 
. o( which A downward prt^ression will also stop, and there 
ia trnmediateiy Wilt be something first with which it is not pre- 
iienieii. sent, I Moreover if B ia with every A, but with 

no C, A will be with no C ; again, if it is required to show 
, Yjj g this.J it is evident, that it may bo demonstrated 
c. either through the superior mode.J or through 

. e. iiinire, i^j^j^^ ^^ through the timii, now the first has been 
^' spoken of, but the second shall be sbowo. Thus 

indeed it may demonstrate it,^ aa, for instance, that D ia pre- 
sent with every B, but with no C, if it ia necessary that any 
II Aid. thingll should he with B,^ and, again, if this^ is 

• wbidhVm ""'' pi'^sent with C,* something elsef is present 
he ihown. with D, which is not present with C, wherefore 

* *' ^' since the perpetually being present with some- 
thing superior slops, the nut being present will abo stop. But 
the third mode was if A indeed is present with every B, but 
C is not present, C vrill not be present with every A ;* again, 

' It is assumed that ihere is no infinile pronression in afEtinBlkve prop,, 

beoBUse tUs will bs proved in the fulloicing cliapler. 
' The syllogism in the 2nd fig. will prote B to be predicated of no C 
' In order ihnt a sylJogiBui may be formed in CameKtres; if. oa tlie 

other hand, D is predicated of every C, and of nn B, it woold be m 



' This 






< effeot a syllogism in BDlurds. 
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lliis will be ilcinoDBtrfitod cither througb the 

above-mentioned modes,* or in a similar manner, | jnogij^" 

in thoee modes the progression Btops,J but if thus, J J'*"™*'' "* 

it will again be assumed that B is present with 3. ' 

E, with every individual of which C is not pre- ' vidtibove. 

sent This§ again, also, will be similarly demon- Jrt^",^''™' 

sirated,! but since it is supposed that the down- 11 in theXd ' 

ward progreasion alops, C also, which is not S^S^ii,,„c. 

present with,1[ will evidently stop. s"ive prop. 

Nevertheiess, it appears plain, that if it should not be de- 
monstrated in one way, hut in all, at one time from the first 
Bgure, at another from the second or the third, that thus also 

the progression will stop, for the ways are finite," , ^,. 
but it is necessary that finite things being finitely 
assumed should be all of them finite. 

That in negation then the progression stops, , Tivionnfl 

if it does so in affirmation, is clear, 1" but that it BuiiVc cnii 

most stop in them J is thus manifest to those who I'lnamnna- 

consider logically.' «■""■ 



In things predicated therefore as to what a thing , of prjiHr^. 
is, this is clear, for if it is possible to define, or if lioin.juiii 
tlie very nature of a thing may be known, but S.'hmMnSoi 
iofiiiites cannot be passed through, it is necessary ^^^'^^'^ 
that those things should be finite which are pre- picdiraiian 
dicated with respect to what a thing is. We p*'!"^*"'- 
must however speak universally thus : a white thing we may 
truly say walks, also that that great thing is wood; roore- 
orer, that (he wood is great, and that the man walks, yet 
there is a difierence tetwecn speaking in this way and in 

' Aristotle C*1U those arinimenti logical which uie not derived frum the 
naliue ot h thing, but anilytital are oppoited to them, because ihcy re- 
Mire UiinEB into their principle* ; Ihe one mellod is, a» Wsili ttjt, u 
accurate demoDStration, which depends upon Ihe true principles of Ibe 
Uung i\aei[; the other, that which ii satisfied with a certain probable 
Taliocination. Cf. Philop.; oIhi Bieie i. p. 261 ; Wsitz in loc. Cicero 
(da Finib. i. 7) calla Ihe " logical " that part or philowphj, " qna lit qua- 
~" -- "liserendi-" 
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that. For when I say that that white thing is wood, then I 
say that what happens to be white is wood, but what b white 
is not, as it were, a subject to wood, since neither being white, 
nor wliat is a certain white thing, became wood, so that it is not 
(wood) except from accident. But when I say that the wood is 

white, I do not say that something else is while, 
uungeSio'™'' '*"' '' happens to that* to he wood, (as when I 

say that a musician is wtiite, for then I mean that 
the man is white, to whom it happens to be a musician,) 
but wood is the auhject which became (white), not being any 
thing else than what is wood, or a certain piece of wood. If 

indeed it is necessary to assign names, let speak- 
tg "hite°^° ii? ^n 'li's way t be to predicate, but in that way J 
I*"'J|"'"iii|^'' be either by no means to predicate, or to predicate 
wood. ct. Mel. indeed, not simply, but according to accident. 
Ub.v, Phy.iib, That which is predicated is as white, but that of 

which it is predicated as wood ; now let it be sup- 
posed that the predicate is always spoken of wliat it is predi- 
cated of simply, and not according to accident, for thus demon- 
strations demonstrate. Therefore when one thing is predi- 
cated of one, it: will be predicated either in respect of what a 
tiling is, or that it is a quality, or a quantity, or a relative, 
or an agent, or a patient, or that it is some wliere, or at 

B. True ntsiii- Moreover, those which signify substance, sig- 
"fln'"iih iVin """y ^^^^ '"''^ thing of which they are predicated, 
9uii]«:i ii, or is that which it is, or something belonging to it, 
are iccWenu. jji^j whatever do not signify substance, but are 
predicated of another subject, which is neither the thing itself, 
nor something belonging to it, are accidents, as white is pre- 
dicated of man, since man is neither white, nor any thing 
which belongs to white, but is perhaps animal, for man is 
that which is a certain animal. Such as do not signify sub- 
stance it is necessary should be predicated of a certain sub- 
ject, and not be something white, wliich is white, not being 
any thing else. For, farewell to ideas, for they are mere 
, ^j^ jj prattling3,5 and if they exist, are nothing to the 
subject, since demonstrations are not nbout such 
things.' 

Tsjior tells us quaintly, " that f 



I ■ isjlor 
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Again, if ibis is not a quality of this, and Ihat ,, 
of tliia, neitlier a quality of a quality, it is impos- 
sible that they sliould bo thus loutually predicated of each 
other, still tbey may possibly be truly said, but cannot truly 
be mutually predicated. For will they be predicated as sub- 
stance, as being either the genus or the difference of what is 
predicated ? It has been shown that these will not be infinite, 
neither in a descending nor in an ascending progression, as 
for instance, man is a biped, this an animal, this sometliing 
else i neither can animal be predicated of man, this of Callias, 
tbia of something else,* in respect to wliat a thing • j , hi m in- 
is. For we may define the whole of this to be flniie«riei.c/, 
Bubsiance, but we cannot penetrate infinites by ^'' '' ' 
percepiion.t wherefore neither are there infinites urinaptbtE 
upwards or downwards, for we cannot define that "' "leini'ion. 
of which infinites are predicated. They will not indeed be 
mutually predicated of each other as genera, for genua would 
be a part itself, neither will quality nor any of the other cate- 
gories be (mutually) predicated, except by accident, for uU 
these are accidents, and are predicated of sub- 3, intiiher 
stances. But neither will there be infinites in 0™ "here im- 
ascending series,} for of each thing, that is predi- niie 11110 
cated, which signifiea either a certain quality, or I|^JU^^"{If 
1 certain quantity, or something of this kind, or em- 
those which are in the substance, hut these are Lji^'uinniu 
finite, and the genera of the categories are finite, ««idmt.. 
since (a category) is either quality, or quantity, or relation, or 
action, or passion, or where, or when. One thing b however 
supposed to be predicated of ooe,§ but those not 1 1. «. pn>i>oii- 
to be mutually predicated which do not signify ''""JJi'h^^L 
what a thing is, since all these are accidents, but Hicconjuneikiii 
some are per se, others afler a different manner, "'■"'•^buiM. 
and we say all these are predicated of a certain subject, 

jectioni vhich be u^es ngaioHt PUto'a theory af ideas ; for ihat dcmon- 
BUwlion cannot eitEl (from the [eBlimuny of AriBtoUe himself) unle«» the 
exisleuce of ideu be sdmittcd cuofonnably to Ihe doctrine of Plato," in 
total opposilian to what a BUted in the 11 tb cbap. What AiistolJ« oieuu 
IB. that ideas, even ir tbey ciisl, are uf little use (a eOei;! demon si rnl ion. 
becsuae the latter cannot subeist nnleaa there be iV tari rotiMv ; but 
Boce ideiia aubiiist pec bc, (x^fun-a limv.) they cannot be pnrJii'uled of 
Vide utsQ Melap. lib. ii. (x.) and lib. nii. (xiii.) cd. LcipsJc. 
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but that accident is not a certain subject, for we do not as- 
sume any thing of this kind to be, which not being any thing 
else, is said to be what it is said to be, but we say that it is 
predicated of something else, and certain other things of 
another thing. ^ Neither then can one thing be predicated of 
one (infinitely) upwards, nor downwards, for those of which 
accidents are predicated, are such as are contained in the sub- 
stance of each thing, but these are not infinite. 
ject/"g^^. ^0*^ these indeed and accidents are ascending, 
t i.'e. immedi- and both are not infinite, wherefore it is neces- 
?A8'c. sary that there should be something* of which 

§ AsB. primarily t something J is predicated, and some- 

LIm'a!"**'" ^^^°S else§ of this, also that this should stop, 
% Prior to B. . and that there should be something || which is 
is notMng prior neither predicated of another prior thing,ir nor 
to A. another prior thing of it.* 

This then is said to be one mode of demon- 
that a mediate stratiou, but there is another besides, if there is 
ma^ h"*^roved * demonstration of those of which certain things 
are previously predicated, but of what there is 
demonstration, it is not possible to be better affected towards 
them than to know them, nor can we know without demon- 
stration.2 Still if thisf becomes known through 
8ion.^*'°"*'" these, J but these we do not know, nor are better 
t The pre- affected towards them than if we knew them, 

iDises 

neither shall we obtain scientific knowledge of 
that which becomes known through these. If then it is pos- 
sible to know any thing simply through demonstration, and 
. cf. Prior An. ^^* from certain things, nor from hypothesis, § it 
ii. ch. 18. is necessary that the intermediate predications 
5. If there is should stop ; for if they do not stop, but there is 
predication° always something above what is assumed, there 
c^nTeSt?" will ^^ a demonstration of all things, so that if 

we cannot pass through infinites, we shall not 
know "by demonstration those things of which there is de- 
monstration. If then we are not better affected towards 
them than if we knew them, it will be impossible to know 

* As "whiteness of a swan, blackness of a crow. 

^ To first principles (indemonstrable) we are better affected than if we 
knew them through demonstration, as was shown in ch. 2. 
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any thing by demonstration simply, but by hy- • ifiiiepro. 
pothesis.* ' S^"'""'"' 

Logically then from these things a person may 
believe about what has been said, but analyti- p'rosFd™Jti- 
caily* it is more concisely manifest thus, that ""y f"" "" 
there cannot be inflnite predicates in demoDstea- ibingi which*' 
live acieocea, the subject of the present treatise, "'n^^^'*^ 
either in an ascending or descending aeries. For 
demonstration is of such things as are essentially present with 
things, essentially in two ways, both such as are in them in 
respect of what a thing is, and those in which the things 
themselves are inherent in respect of what a, thing is, thns 
the odd in number which indeed is inherent in number, but 
number itself is inherent in the definition of it,f 
again also, multitude or the divisible is inherent ^a."'"'"" 
in the definition of number. Still neither of 
these can be infinites, nor as the odd is predicated of number, 
I'or again there will be something else in the odd,J j ^_ ^ intqumi- 
in which § being inherent,|| (the odd) would be "y- . 

inherent, and ii' this be so, number will be first Liifotwhich^ 
inherent in those things which are inherent in it. J^Jj *■ '" "" 
If then such infinites cannot be inherent in the ^ cr Met. Ai 
one,^ neither will there be infinites in ascend- ''''^"'^l?"' 
ing series. Still it is necessary that all should [nSnii^. 
be inherent in the first," for exantple, in number, *^J5",""^ 
and number in thcmif so that they will recipro- Kamd.uKi ihe 
eate, but not be more widely extensive. Neither Jj^™"^ '" "" 
are those infinite which are inherent in the defi- t in'uniidt- 
nition of a thing,} for if they were, we could not ?'cf''Moi»p. 
define, so that if all predicates are predicated per liii' i»- i»^' 
se, and these are not infinite, things in an upward progression 
will stop, wherefore also those which descend. 

' Jam si lera icienlia dcmonslratione comparori poteal, qua- neces- 
■ario Ten ail. ut non pendeat ex aliis conditianibus quibuscimquc, quv 
et ewK poennt, et non esse, tenninoruia medtonun. quibus demonstcalio - 
nlitur, nmnenu non ciil inflniius: nam li esaei, et omnia demonstrBri 
poneni, et, quia inRnitam dBmonBlmtionem pcificere non liceret, (jua;dani 
armonitrati non pouenl, ut demonstraiio non efllceret veiun GcieDtiani, 
■ed bypoibeiicam, h. c. non cogetetur quod dcmonBtramr ex praposilion- 
ibui cerlii, >ed ex ptopoEitionibus qus, tfuamquiun jpsie domonsUuri de- 
beteni, umm pro ecrti* sumtx euent. Waiiz. By bjpothesig, bo alludes 
to what is not self-etidenlly certain, bat is iissuined lo be i 

' Prom the pnnciplea and Hsrant^ of demonslraiion. Vi 




I 
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« Thit 111*™ ^^ ''*^" ^^'^ ^^ ^°' tliose also which are between 
iii noi inflniij' the two terms will be always finite, hut if thb 
oimBiu. ^ jjjg jj^gp^ j^ jg ^jgj^ jj^^ ^i^g^ there must neces- 

Borilj be principles of demonstrations, and that there is not 
demonstration of all things, as we observed in the 
" beginning,* certain peraons assert. For if there be 

principles, neither are all things demonBtrahle, nor can we pro- 
gress to infinity, since that either of these should be, is nothing 
else than that there b no propositioD immediate and indii'isible, 
but that all things are divbible, since what ib demonstrated 
t Tho middle. '^ demonstrated from the termf being inwardly 
t Eitrimecui Introduced, and not from its being (outwardly) as- 
Buhie'''' sumed.J' Wherefore if this § may possibly proceed 

i The demon- to infinity, the media between two terms|| might 
poTiiioni! ^Is" possibly be infinite, but this is impoasibie, if 

'ii'' ^'w^'r^d pt*<l''^f^'io"^ upwards and downwards stop, and 
MiiitniteDf ihe thai they do atop, has been logically shown before, 
flni prep. gjj^ analyticaliy now. ^^H 



Chap. XXIII.— Ceciam Corollaries. ^^M 

From what baa been shown it appears plain that 
if one and the same thing is inherent in two, for 
instance, A in C and in D, when one is not pre- 
dicated of the other,t either not at all or not uni- 
versaUy, then it is not always inherent according 
to something common.* Thus to the isosceles 
; and to the scalene triangle, the possession of an- 
gles equal to two right, is inherent according to 
■ something common,t for it is inherent so far as 
. each is a certain figure,^ and not so far as it is 
r something ebe.§ This however is not alwajrsthe 
case, for let B be that according to which A is 



' Being assumed betwee 
proved. Thus Uie middle li 
19 subjected to ihe allribiite, 
lo Iho subject, i. e. to ilia It 
inwardlv inlrodueed, ho 
bo predic 

impare Metap. lib. i 



bject and altribule of ihc prop, to bo 
aaumed in Ihe first Hpire, in whiflh il 
the greB.ter eilreme, aad is atlributeil 
;me. Taylor. By the middlo being 
in order lo dcnionatrB.le A B, A must 
C of B, but A of B, and B of C. Upon Ihe aboTB 
. . lib. tii. ir. Ti. Ix. xili.; Eth. book i. oh. 6; De 
. . Videa]«o Hill's Logic, de Deflnilione.and Whately'c J 
eh. b, and b. iii. sec. 10. 
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inherent in C D, then it is evident' that B is also inherent in 
C, and in D, according to something else com- . ^i e 
iiKin,*aiid that also t according lo something else, J t ei'Ibc 
Bothat between two tenns,§ infinite terms may ■"a.^f. 
be inserted, but this ia impoaaible.|| It ia not t^'J;^'''"^'' 
then necessary that the same thing should always >nii n. ' 
be inherent in many, according to something com- ' "'^^ '^- "■ 
mon, since indeed there wilt be immediate propositions ; it is 
moreover reqnisite that the terms should be in the same gen US', 
and from the same individuals, since that which is common 
will be of those which are essentially inherent, for it is im- 
possible to transfer tilings which are demonstrated 
from one genua to another. 1[ ' "^ ' *' 

But it is also manifest that when A is with B, j ci««of pro- 
if there is a certain middle, we may show that B ii»"ion«i ir- 
is with A, and the elements of this * are these and when Tniuin 
whatever are media, for immediate propositions, '"''',^ ^ 
either all of them, or those which are universal, • oriiie con- 
are elemenls.' Yet if there ia not (a medium) '''"''™ ^ " *■ 
there is no longer demonstralion, but this is Ihe way to prin- 
dples-t In like manner, if A is not with B, if , Toflmprin- 
there is either a middle, or something prior to cipia. 
which it^ is not presenl,§ there is a demonetra- i SDWiiuand 
tion,' but if not, there is no demonstration, bnt a Bttxer. 
principle, and there are as many elements as 
terms,|| for the propositions of these are the prin- " "'"' ^' 
dplea of demonstration. As also there arc certain indemon- 
strable principles, that this is that, and that this is present with 
that, so there are also that this is not that, and that this is not 

' Becanae if a thing is inherent in iwo ihings. it is inherent medialelr. 

T.110.. 

' Immediate particular piopositiona are not iLg principles nf demon- 
itraliaiu, but of InductionB, Upon Ibe use of the word imiixiri'i by Aria- 
lotle. cf. Ammonius upon Catego. cb. 12; also Biese i. p. 381, aole 5, 
Trendeleubur; Platonia de IdcLs. In Ibe Topics, as Waili ubservn. he 
ue« armxii" >< synonymous with riroi. Tor ceilain uniTcreal arguments, 
bom whitb, with some appearance of truth, a thing may be eilhrr proved 
at refuted. Top. lib. iv. cb. I. etc, The sense here, of elemenla, seem* 
moat auggeetive of Ibeir meaning, rii. ihat of certain principles of dis- 
pat*tian. whirh when prorided, enable ua rightly to conduct an argument. 

' If there ia a certaai middle (C) through which A is proxed not pre- 
■enl with fi, A will fliat be denied of C in ibc major premise, and alter- 
warda of B in the cunclnsion ; thus a syllofsism will result in Celarent ; 
No C ia A, every B is C ; therefore no B is A. 
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present with that, so that there wiU be some principles that a 
thing is, but othera lliat it is not. Still when it ia required to 

• Ai ihai A li demonstrate,* that which is first predicated of B 
wiih B. must be assumed ; let this be C, and let A, in like 
- 'b'^^S'™ in'^nMr, (be predicated) of this ; t by always pro- 

TtieinUdie '^^^^'"S thu8,' there ii never a. propositioa ex- 
D. ternally, nor is tiiatj which is present with A 

assumed in the demonstration, but the middle is always con- 
3 whatpoii- densed till they become indivisible ajid one.* They 
lion ihe con- are one indeed when the immediate is produced, 
»hnui'/oc™r and one proposition simply, an immediate one, 
in sn nfflniitt- g^nj ^ jji other things the principle is simple, bnt 
uveprapiwi- this is not the same every where, but in weight 
""'■ it is a minor, in luetody a dcmi -semi-quaver,' and 

something else in another thing, thus in syllogism, "the one" 
is an immediate proposition, but in demonstration and science 
I cf An PDa^ '' '^ intuition. J'' la syllogisms then, which de- 
it, ch. i». Md monstrate the being inherent, nothing falls beyond 
f.'a, Md's"''' {''hs middle), but in negatives here,|| nothing f»Us 
Sr£'"2St"^' fi^t^rnal of that which ought to be inherentt'K as 
non "um»lr if A is not present with B through C. For if C 
mlhle"'"' '^ present with every B," but A with no Cf and 

• The minor if, again, it should be requisite to show that A is 
t^h^majot, with no a we must assume the medium of A 
I Ths oodciu- and C, and thus we must always proceed.^ If 

' By Bsnumlng a new tarm, iis predicB.te of the minor, and Bubjvct ot 
the miOef' 

' Until we nrrive nt an indBmonatrafale and immediate prapoailion. 

' iitaig. The least perceptible sound we have therefore expressed ili 
by its closest representative in music. 

' For we know principles by " »oSc." Cf. de Antra, iii. ch. 4 — S, ubi 
cf. Trende., Bieae, and Rasaow. I have translated the word " intuition," 
agreeing as 1 do with Professor Browne, (vide Ethics, b. vi. ch. 6, Bobn's 
edition,) that no other word conveys wilE the some eiactitnde Aiia- 
totle's own definition of it in the Magnft Moralia (i. 35), 'O vovi iirri 
wipt Tdcdpvac TiuvvBt)Twv tal tu.v uvrav, ^ ^iv ydp irioTiJiitt rwvjitr' 
iiroiii^ftii^ ovTtiiv inriv, apa S' apj^ai avavAotucToi^ 

' Thus Waitz, Buhlo. imd Bekker. Taylor evidently reads. S, Sa. lof 
vwApx""' an amendment which Waitz approvea in his note, and ao do I, 
for the conclusion of the syllogism is of course negntive ; the meaning ii. 
that a middle term is never assumed, whicli is predicated of the mi^oc 
eztreme, since the mnjor is that in which the conclusion is ncgatirely 
predicated of the minor. 

' Assume s. middle term which does not fall externally to the m^or 
eilrcme, in order lo demonstrale the ncpitive proposition. 
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however it should be required to show* that Dia >iiin<ifiti 

not with E. because C is with every D,t but with '•i'^^. 

no, or not with every E,f the medium will never ' ^' "' 

faU external to E, and this^ is with what it need f e. 

not be present.' As to the third Tnode,|| it will i Thesr 

never proceed external to that from which, nor ^"■ 
which it IB neccasarj to detty.^ 



As one demonstration Is universal, bnt another i. The quo- 
particular, one also affirmative, but the other ne- '^i >"'"'■ 
gative, it is queetioned which is preferable, litcwisc also 
about what is called direct demonstr&tion, and that which 
leads to the impossible. Let us first then consider the uni- 
versal and the particular, and having explained thia, speak of 
what is called direct demonstration, and that to the impossible. 

Perhaps then to some considering the matter j. ptun„, 
in this way, the particular may appear the better, ■'r p»riii™i*i 
for if that demonstration is preferable, by which mar «pp™'"' 
we obtain better knowledge, for this is the excel- ^''b"'I'- 
lence of demonsl ration, but we know each thing better when 
we know it per se, than when through something else, (as we 
know Coriscus is a musician, when we know that Coriscus is 
a musician rather than when we know that a man is a musi' 
ciui, and likewise in other things,) but the universal demon- 
atnUes because a thing is something else, not because it is that 
which it is, as thut an isosceles triangle (has two right angles), 
not because it is isosceles, but because it is a triangle,) but the 
particular demonstrates because a thing is what it is, if then 
the demunstmtion per ae.ia preferable, and the particular is 
■uoli rather than the universal, particular demonstration would 
be the better. Besides, if the universal is nothing else than 

■ It is the (abject of the ncgaliTe coDclnsioa, of which D U denied. 

* A middle will never be nteumed above ihc gicater ur less eilreme, 
not be predicated of either, betauae ifi the .?rd li^rc the middle lenn ia 
(IvsTS tbe mtyect of both premises. As Tajlor cemiirks. in the whole 
of tin* chapter, ihe middle a said to fall external lo the eilreini!, when it 
ehaDge* it* litualion ; so Uiat if it waa before the subject of the nHO"' 
abeme, a(ter«arda in the pra.s;llogU[n, it becomti the piedicaic of ilm 
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particnlars, but deraonstratioo produces opinion 
that this thing is something according to which it 
demonstrates, and that a cerlun natnre of this kind is ia 
things which sabsist, (as of triangle besides particular (tri* 
angles), and of figure besides particular (ligures), and of nan- 
ber besides particular (numbers), but the demonstmtion abool 
being is better than that about non-being, and that tliroagh 
which there is no deception than that through which there ii, 
but universal demonstration ia of thb sort, (since men pro- 
ceeding demonstrate as about the analogous,' as that a thing 
which is of such a kind as to be neither line nor number, nor 
solid nor superficies, but something besides these, Js analo- 
gous,) if then this is more universal, but is less conversant 
with being than particular, aud produces false opinion, uni- 
versal will be inferior to particular demon stration. 

• L r the first First then may we not remark tliat one of these 
s. Reply loihe arguments* does not apply more to universal than 

* °'°' to particular demonstration ? For if the posseasion 
of angles equal to two right angles ia inherent, not in respect 
of isosceles, but of triangle, whoever knows that it is isosceles 
knows less essentially' than he who knows that it is triangle. 
Inshort, if not so far as it is triangle, he then shows it, ihero will 
, snppisr-in- °'"' ^ demonstration, but if it is,! whoever knows 
heiEnt.oriidF- a thing SO far as it is what it is, knows that thing 
Stuiiiiiri- more.^ If then triangle is of wider extension 
i''ai''ihit 11 (than isosceles), and there is the same definition,} 
ipecitiontarc and triangle is not equivocal, and the possession 
SS^'StanBiB. of two angles equal to two right angles is inhe- 
rent in every triangle, triangle will have suck 

angles, not so far as it is isosceles, but the isosceles will have 
them, so far as it is triangle. Hence he who knows the uni- 

< They who employ uniTersuI denionalratioTi du not keej) wilhia the 
eiact limils of demoaatialioo, but appear lo go heyoad ibem in the b»iii« 
way aa those who reason Ik tou ivd Xiyav, for if Ihey have demoD- 
Btraled any thing of linea, body, etc., they apply ihe proof bs equally con- 
clusive to every thing aimilar, and thus extend the deniODStiBlion unfairly. 

* Minus scit qualeuus ipannt (tale est ul habere duoa rectos angul<x 
illiinsit), Buhle. 

' Ai Mauisl observes, (Appendix, note B.) the oflice of logic ii lo 
eoDlTibule lo the distinctness of a conception, by an analysis and aeparaN 
eiposilion of the different parts contained within it. The mind, like tba 
sky, has ita nebolie, which the telescope of logic may resolve inW %' 
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versal, knows more in regard to the b^ng inherent than he who 
knows psrticulftrly, hence too the univerBol is belter than the 
particular demonstration. Moreover if there is one certain 
definition, and no equivocation, the universftl will 
not subsist less, but rathermore than certain par- 
tieulars, inasmuch as in the former there are tilings incorrupt- 
ible, but particulars are more corruptible.' Besides, there is 
no necessity that we should apprehend this (universal) to be 
something besides these (particulars), because it shows one 
thing, no more than in others which do not signify substance, 
hut quality, or relation, or action, but if a person thinks thus, 
it is the hearer, and not demonstration, which is to blame.' 
Again, if demonstration is a syllogism, showing , ^ ,, j 
the cause and the why, the universal indeed is niciDc <• cd^i- 
rather causal, for that with which any tiling is ^Ti,a^V' 
easentially present, is itself a cause to itself," but ">o" "2^V 
the universal is the first, f therefore the universal s ', Eth, ri. ». 
ia cause. Wherefore the (universal) demonstra- /^"in^^iJ'irtli 
tion is better, since it rather partakes of the cause pinpeiiy i> pr 
and the why, besides up to this we investigate the "" '"'""'"■ 
why, and we think that then we know it, when this is be- 
coming, or is, not because something else (is), for thus there 
is tbe end and the last boundary. For example, on what ac- 
count did he come ? that he might receive money, but this that 
he might pay his debts, this that he might not act unjustly, 
and thus proceeding, when it is no longer on account of some- 
thing else, nor for the sake of another thing, then we say that 
he came, and that it ia, and that it becomes on account uf this 
as the end, and that then we especially know why he come. 
If then tbe same occurs, us to all causes and inquiries into the 
why, but as to things which are so causes as tliat for tbe sake 

' So Waiti, who haa thin note, " Notiones unirennles, si unitatem 
quuidsm eiprimunl et li alius eirutn est usua quam ut oratiDnem un- 
biguom bciiuil, quum Bingula qute illii subjecM aint peieaut. illns Ten 
Don comuopantur, etiam ructiiu ipsn eiijlcire dicentur quam r^ drofio-" 
Cr. Mclap. lib. ii. (iii.), v, (vi.), vi. <Yii.),U. (x.). and ii. {lii.), Leip»ici 
Phys. lib. iii. and viii. ; also Crtkanllioipe's Logic, lib. ii., and upon lhi< 
clupler gfnerallv, Aquinxi in Perihenu. stct. i. 

* Thnl is, ir ■ mui tliinki that uniterHl ii aomething beaidcs particu- 
lui. By oniTenat burc, he meoiM, that vhicli ii "co-ordinated " irilh 
the many, uid which vhen abilnuiled out of the many by the n 
produce* Ibe uniTersol, which is of poaterior origin. Tayloi. 
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• lAikiuM rii »i' which,* we iLus especially know, 
••"'"■■I tilings alao we then chiefly know, when tbb o 

longer 3iil»isu because another thing does.' When 
therefore we know that the external angles are equsl to fuui 
right angles, because it is isosceles, the inquiry yet remaiu, 
why because isosceles, because it is a triangle, and this be- 
cause it is a rectilinear figure. But if it is this no longer on 
account of Gomething else, then we pre-eminently know, then 
also universally, wherefore the universal is belier. 
"iiMi'pa" Again, by how much more things are accontiog 
iiiud. but to the particular, do they fall into infinites, but 
"' the universal tends to the eiinple and the fimie, 

so far indeed as they are infinite, they are not subjects of 
science, but so far as they are finite they may be known, 
wherefore so far as they are universal, are they more objects 
of scientific knowledge, than ao far aa they m 
« j"'lt"j'' particular. Univeraala however are more demoa- 
pie uid fliuie, strable, and of things more demonstrable is there 
nwreicuniific pre-eminent demonstration, for relatives are lit 
1 1. «. iraneii "ne and the same time more,! whence the uni- 
inore.iiieotiuir yerssl IS better, since it is demonstration pre- 
eminently. Besides, that demonstration is prefer- 
able, according to which this and something else ai'C known, 
to that, by which this alone is known, now he who has the oni- 
versal knows alao the particular, but the latter does not know 
the universal, wherefore even thus the universal will be more 
eligible. Again, as follows : it is possible rather 
cioier'tri'd™' to demonstrate the univei'sal, because a person 
™"'J[JJi"]'^" demonstraWa through a medium which is nearer 
to the principle, but what is immediate is the 
nearest and this is the principle; if then that demonstration 
which is from the principle is more ficcurale than that which 
is not from the principle, the demonstration which b in a 
greater degi-ee from the principle, is more accurate than thtt 
which is from it in a less degree. Now the more universal is 
of this kind, wherefore the universal will be the better, us if 
it were required to demonstrate A of D, and the media should 
be B C, but B the higher, wherefore the demonstration 
througli this is more universal. 

ravel scietices, bj vu do old stoukings, 6y besi'iiiiiig at Ihafaot." ^^^H 
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Some of the above arguments are logical, it ia , TheuBi- 

diieflj clear however that the universal is more Tcmi u iimt 

excellent, because when of two propositions we unJ^rtomp™- 

have that which is the prior,* we also in a certain tcndj ihepy. 

degree know and possess in capacitj that which nimi intii- 

is posterior ; thus if a man knows that every tri- '."^juii, 

aagle has angles equal to two right, he also in a •tmI ; npoi- 
certoin respect knows in capacity that an isosceles ""' 
triangle has angles equal to two right, even if he does not 

know that the isoaojles is a triangle.T bnl he who , .^^^ ™rtini- 

has this proposition by no means knows the uni- lu pnnKmiian. 
versal, neither in capacity nor ia energy. The 

tuiversftl proposition also is intuitively intelligible, ] ah, Po«. a. 

but the particular ends in sense.' J "*■ '*■ 



That universal ia belter than particular demon- , Ti,uii,ej,. 
atration, let so much be alleged, but that the af- monnnB™ 
firniative ia preferable lo the negative, will be ihrau);h fewer 
evident J'rom this. Let that demonstration be ll|".''J^Jrtf'^' 
better, ctcteria paribus,§ which consists of fewer rdniiii'-iheiiei- 
poslulates, or hypotheses, or propositions. For if J^^^pl^^J' 
■hey' are similarly knuwn, quicker knowledge ippUidiotf- 
will be obtained through these, which is more | AinoMjit 
eligible. The reason however of this proposition, p^jipjj!^''"" 
that that which consists of fewer is better, uni- 
veraolly is this; for if the media are similarly known, but 
things prior are more known, let the demonstration be througb 
the media of fi C D, that A is present with E, but through 
F G, that A is present with E." That A is present with D, and 
that A is present with E subsists similar!y,|| but j Ewhiiibc 
that A is with D, ia prior and more known than cunciniJou. 
that A is with E, for tbat^ is demonstrated ivii. ae. 

■ Cf. ie An. iii. 6 ; Metaph. ix. I ; and upon the conception of uni- 
tomI nolioni, Reid'a Works, Hamillon's ed. ; Mill's Logic ; Wli>lcl]r'a 
HllFl. ; Trende. Bicae i. p. 3'^7, doeu 4 ; Rubow, p. Ti. 

' Vii. the propoBilioDg oflioth dcmonstraliuns. 

• B C and F G are Uie asmc, lint ihey are called B C, so far at they 
tortn pans of Ihu syllogiam concludinii A B ; and ihey aje irallcd F G. aa 
far u th^y belong to the ayllogiam A D. 
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• I AD tlirougli tills,* and tliat ia more credible through 

which (a thing is demonstratetl). Also the de- 
monstration wliich IB througli fewer things is therefore better, 

cjeleria paribus; bolh+ then are demonBtraied 
utoiMWM Md through three terraa, and two propositionB, but 
"'K'''"*;. tlie one assumes that something ia,t and the other, 

that BometbiDg is and is not,' heDce through a 
greater number of things (the demonstration is made) BO that 
it is the worse. 

s. Tiienes*- Moreover since it baa been shown impossible 

•["■J«i'^ for a syllogism to be produced with both propo- 
bui ihe iBtier ' silions negative,§ but thot one must of necesai^ 
aTiwBxtr^ be such (negutive), and the other that a, thing is 
i Vide Pr. An. present with, (that ia affirmative,) we must in ad- 
'l Thai MRt*' dition to this assume thi8,|| for it is necessary that 
b™«ffl '"°7\'^ affirmative (propositions) when the demonstration 
V B;pni-i}iiQ- is increased, IT should become more, but it is im- 
^'°'' possible that the negatives should be more than 

one in every syllogism. For let A be present with nothing 
of those with wliich B is, but B be present with every C, if 
indeed, again, it should be necessary to increase both propo- 

• To prove sitions,* a middle must be introduced.* Of A B 
'^™ ftinS"" *''^" ^^'^ ^^^ middle be D, but of B C let the mid- 
7b°^ ""' die bo E, E then is evidently afGrmattve.t but D 
ftrmeii o^EpBiiti IS affirmative indeed of B, yet is pkced n^nlively 
B<.f c. ^g regards A, since it is necessary that D sliould 
be present with every B, but A with no D ; there is then one 

negative proposition, viz. A D.} The same mode 
also subsists in other syllogisms, for the middle 
I SuiijBci of of affirmative terms is always affirmative in re- 
StiS^ifiho ^F'^* °^ ^''^ (extremes ),§ but in the case of a 
iDinoi— both negative (syllogism), the middle must be neces- 
l^wui'mijot sttrily negative in respect to one of the two,[ so 
""«'"•'" there is one proposition of this kind,5r but the 
jmuniiie"' Others are affirmative. If then that is more known 
m^orpnidi. ^ and credible through which a thing is demon- 
ncgatiTe. strated, but the negative is shown through tljt< 

' Because of negatiie dcmanalratian. one premise alSrma, btil the uOier 

" This is done whan a pro-syllojism U cot 
becauae here aloae the middle term ocoupica 
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I, and the latter not tlirougli the former, this, since 
it b prior, more known, and more credible, will be better. 
Again, since the principle of syllogism is an universal imme- 
diate proposition, bnt the universal proposition in an ostenpive 
(demonstration) is aftirmative, but in a negative is negative, 
and Binc« the affirmative is prior to, and more known than, the 
negative, for negation is known through aJfirmation, and af- 
firmation is prior, just as being is prior to not he- j. AWnnMivc 
ing, therefore the principle of affirmative is better """ '^"^ 
than that of negative demonstration, hut that ta the naiuKot 
which uses better principles is better. Moreover •P'^'^'"- 
it partakes more of the nature of principle,* • <ipiM,i„- 
sinoe without affirmative there is no negative '"'"■ 
demonstration.' 

le to DemonttraHon 



SiscE affirmative is better than negative de- i.Xhediffer- 
monstration, it ia evidently also better than that ci^p^rbe- ^ 
which leads to the impossible.t it is necessary Ji""",^^,'^-' 
however to know what the difference between ana thai which 
them is. Let A then be present with no B, but l"rtt,m!^ "^ 
let B be with every C, wherefore it ia necessary ' vmt infra. 
that A should be with no C, (the terms) then being thus as- 
sumed, the negative proposition proving that A is not present 
with C will be ostenaive. The demonstration however to Jjie 
impossible is as follows : if it is required to show that A is not 
present with B it must be assumed present,^ also j ,„ ^^„ ^ , 
that h is with C so that it will happen that A is ^k^' ■jUo«i>m 
with C. Let this however be known and ac- ' *""' 
knowledged impossible, then it is impossible that A should be 
with B ; if then B is acknowledged present with C, it is im- 

' An aflinnaliyc parlakea more of tlie nalurp of principle thun n negn- 
tive demoDBlration, because Ihc tniaoi prciu. of a ncgal. is proved ihrougti 
an affirmalivj. 

' Vide Hill's and Mansel'sLogic.Hriide Demonstration i also Whalfllj, 
App. I. xi., upoa " Impossibiliiy," and Rhetoric, part !■ ch. 3, >ac. 7. 
Tbo lit ri iiivarov ayvvira axoiii^it here, seems to CDrnnpond with 
tbo tXiyruiv itiOiuriua of Iho tthetoric, upon nhicli see Dr. Heraey'a 
Srhem. Rhct. Tabic 4. Cr. ^bo Anal. Pr. i. 22 and 38; Rhvt. il. 22—21 
and 30; iU. 17, 13. 
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possible that A should be with E. The terms then iudeeil 
• In iheoitan. "** Bimilarly arranged," hut it makes a difference 
which negative proposition is more known, viz. 
' whether that A is not present with B, or that A 
is not present with C. When then the conclusion is more 
known that it is not, there is a demonstration to the impoe- 
t Thenegaiion ^'''^'^ produccd, but wbcH that whicht is in the 
ihaiAtaooi syllogism (ia more known) the demonstration ig 
ostenaive. Naturally, however, that A is not pre- 
sent with B ia prior to A is not present with C, for those 
things are prior to the conclusion, fi-om which the conclusion 
(is collected), and that A is not with C is the conclusion, but 
that A is not with B is that from which the conclusion is de- 
rived. For neither if a certain thing happens to be subverted, 
is this the conclusion, but those (tlie premises) from which 
(the conclusion is derived). That indeed from which (it is 
inferred) is a syllogism, which may so subsist as 
tion'iB i'o"he' either J a whole te a part, or as a part to a 
oiharasawiioie -wholej^ but the propositions A C and A B do not 
ihe mtjor i'a thus subsist with regard to each other. If then 
. that demonatralion which is from things niore 
known and prior he superior, hut both are credi- 
ble from something not existing, yet the one trom 
the prior, the Other from what is posterior, negB- 
tiie.'"s'nd, live demonstration will in short be better, than 
Ad"^urdum*' '■t'"*' to the impossible, so that as affirmative de- 
ll iiun njga- monstration is better than this,|| it is al.io evidentlji 
"'^' better than that leading to the impossible. 

Crap. XXVH — Up<m the Nature of mure Accurate Scitnce.* 

1. Thstoneici- One science is more accurate than, and prior to, 
luwi^and ac another, both the science that a thing is, and the 
cnnu thvi same why it is, hut not separately that it is, than 
iDDihei. ^iig ggience of why it is, also that which is not of 

a subject' than that which is of a subject, for instance, arith- 

' Cf. oh. 13; Plato, Pbikb.; Rhcl. b. i. ch. 7. In the last place, be 
Bays (hiLi the precedence of one science over another ii depcndcal npoo 
the hi^hei eleiotion of its subject matter. Met. lib. i. and z. 

' Not conversant with a matfrial eubject, aa uithniettc, i 
vorsant with number, Taylor. 
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ic then harmonic science, and that wliich consists of fewef 
things than that which is from addition, as arithmetic than 
geotuetry. 1 mean by "from addition," as unity is a aub- 
nance without position, but a point is substance with posi- 
tion,' this ig from addition. 



One science is that which is of one genus of those i. WMtern 

things which are composed of first (principles), m^5ttitoa*° 

and are the parts or affections of these per ae;^ tnraiptineipiM 

but a science is different from another, whose geJu™S!!^ 

principles are neither from the same things, nor conBtiimeooe 

one from the other.' A token of this is when tute ot'urtne 

any one arriTes at things indemonstrable, for it is '''^'™*- 

Dccessaiy* that tliey should be in the same genus • it n h om 

with those that are demonstrated ; it is also a "^''"'*- 
aign of this when things demonstrated through them are in 
the same genus and are cognate. 



There may possibly be many demonstrations of Ij.J''!,*"" 
the same thing, not only when one assumes an itnueinmiD; 

' A point was defined by the Pyllugoreans, unity wiih position ; cf. 
Caleg. ch. 6 ; I'locl. in Euc. Elem. Ub. ii. Oiirii' !x'iv dicustur ea 

Suorura partes simuJ intucmiir ac si oeulia aubjecle easenl; quK dum 
uimt, manent el c^uoniin quasi imagines iLa aniino reprc&enlanturi ut 
qus pneleritrint mcnfo repeli poaaint simul cum lis, qute ptiEBlo Hint. 

* Thus nBlurai productions, though Ihcy poaaesa liieii own proper 
principlea, aro ultimately composed of the first and common principles, 
nutter and form : these last constitutu the pana ur body, but body and 
■on) the parU of animal. Abe in lite sciences we mual consider IhD sub- 
jccU of Ihem. their parts, and ihcir proper atTeclions. 

' Thai is, llieir principles neither issue (rom a common source, nor are 
so intermingled Ikil lite one may be derived from the olhcr^ Ihus phy- 
sics tod aliOunetic are different sciences, but the seieni- ' ' ' 

of the hcaveos ue not entirely different. Vide Phyuics. 
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mDdes bath un-conlinueil medium from tiie same ciu^s,* ba if 
diSrJi't^sn" C D and F (were assumed) of A B,t but nlso from 
from (he Mine, another {series}.' Thus, let A be to be ohHngod, 
"rSigelini' D to bo moved, B to be delighted, and again G 
* w>'" oMta to bo tranquillized. It is true then to predicftl« 
ihe nihei. D of B and A of D, for whoever is delighted is 

lion'" ""'"'''' moved, and what is moved is changed : again, it is 

true to predicate A of G, and G of B, for every 
one who is delighted is tranquillized, and he who is tran- 
quillized is changed. Wherefore there is a syllogiani through 
different media,^ and not from the same class, jet not so that 

neither is predicated of neither medium, since it 
jDmflG. ^ necesaary that both J should be present with 
) B. something § which is the same. We must also 

I ThtouBhhow consider in bow many ways|| there may be a syl- 
Danj-medta. logigm of tile same thing through the other figures. 

Chap. XXX.— TXn* there is no Science of the Fortuitous.' 
I. This ciaaa There is 110 scicnce through demonstration of 
u''d'e?°he™o ^''^* wtich is fortuitous, since Ihe fortuitous is 
per subjects of neither as necessary nor as for the most part, but 
demonEtraiion, jj^^^ which is produced besides these, and demon- 
stration is of one of these. For every syllogism b through 
premises, either necessary, or through those which are for the 
most part (true), and if indeed the propositions are necessary, 
the conclusion also is necessary ; but if for the most part 
(true), the conclusion also is of the same character. Hence 
if the fortuitous is neither as for the most part n 
there cannot be demonstration of it. 



I. The petcep- -■ 



. Nepther is it possible to have scientific know- 
ledge through sensation, for although there is 
' That is, it is poaaible to effect this when the one is nut Bubalteru lo 
he oUier, aa it may lie shown that man is an easeni^e if we take biped u 
I medium, or walking, oi disputing, for these are not from the SBmii clas 
19 the former. 
' That ia,'D and G, media, the same eoncluaion A B is pre 
' Gf. Melap. lib. v. (vi.). 
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BeoBible perception of such a thing as this, ana Kaaa 
not of this particular thing,* yet it is necessary f'^ 
to have a sensible perception of thia particular '■uji" 
thing, and some where and now.' £ut it is imposst- " 
ble sensibly to perceive the universal and in all things, for it u 
not this particular thing, nor now, otherwise it would not 
nniversal, since we call the universal that which is always a 
every where. Since then demonBtrations are nniversal, butj | 
these cannot be perceived by sense, it is plain that neither' ! 
can scientific be possessed through sense. In fact, it is clear,' 
that even if we could perceive by sense that a triangle has 
angles equal to two right, we should require demonstration, 
and not, as some say, know this scientifically, for it is necessory 
sensibly to perceive the singular, but science is 
from the knowledge of the universal."!" Where- J,,^'' ^i"!' 
fore also if we were above the moon, and saw the 
earth opposite, we should not know the cause of an eclipse 
{of the moon). For we should perceive that it is eclipsed, 
but in short should not perceive tc/iy, since there would not 
be a sensible perception of the univereaJ. Nevertheless, from 
observing this frequently to happen, by investigation of the 
universal, we should obtain demonstration, for the universal 
is manifest from many singulars, hut is valuable, because it 
discloses the cause, wherefore the universal (knowledge) about 
such things, of which there is another cause, is more honour- 
able than the senses and apprehension : about first , ct. in. pmi. 
principles however there is another reason. J* u-cb. 9, 

' Arislolle intends (o hIiow tliat sense is not science; otherwise since 
sense uppiebecds qiuililie», as sot;ndB. etc., it may seem that gense and 
icieiice ate the same ; but iLc fnct is, that though they ore employed 
abont the ganiB things, yel they are not so after the same manner, for 
ceiue apprehends pBrlicuIarly. but science tmiveraally. Moreover the 
perception of the senses is limited by lime and place, but science, or uni' 
venal knowledge, is not bo restricted, so that the ascerlainmedt or the 
muTersal is beycDd the scope of sensuous perception. Cf. Physics; De 
Animft, lib. ii- and iii. ; Melap. lib. i. ch. 1 ; Magna Moral, lib. i. .34, and 
Moral. End. lib. t. c. 3. 

• The nearest approach to simple apprehension is ij rwr altaifarav 
*«iT9<C> hul voqiTic is vBiiously used, and in Its widest sense will embrare 
tU (he logical operations. Manse!. See also Reid's Works, pp. 242, 693. 
Waitx observes upon the passai^. " Quaie io lis quonun causa aliunde 
luspensa est, cognilio quam msiiine uniiersalis potior eat omni alia, qua 
Tel ex sensnnm iffcclione gipisturTel ei cognitione soil origin — 
beat^ eurum vera qa« nun uliunde prubanlur, quippo quLbus 
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amstotle's oroason. [i 

It is clearly then impossible to possesa aden- 
ihen'mcer- ^'^'^ knowledge of any thing demonstrable by 
Win th)nK> un- acnsible perception, unless some one should affirm 
ihedSciM^ that sensible perception is this, to possess science 
ceptton'*''*" through demonstration. There are indeed certain 
problems which are refereed to the deficiency of 
our sensible perception,' for some if we should see them we 
should not inveatigate, not as knowing from seeing, but M 
possessing the uniTersBl from seeing. For instance, if we saw 
glass perforated, and the light passed through it, it would be 
^ . also manifest why it illuminates in consequence 

flu™ " of our aeeing separately in each,* and at the same 
t pieces. time perceiving that it is thua with all-t 



I. TiB hnpoi- That there should he the same principles of all 
'm'" rflfi"' syllogisms is imposaible, first (this will be seen) 
»^io(ri>inii be- by those who conaider logically. For aome syl- 
pTDVrf""'*'' logisms are true, others false, since it is possible 

to conclude the true from the false, yet this but 
rarely happens, for instance, if A ia truly predicated of C, but 
the middle B ia false, for neither is A present with B nor B with 
1 Eiampio (i 1 ^-t ^^ however the media of these propositions 

are assumed, they will be false,* because evety 
false conclusion is from false principles, but the true from 
true principles, and the false and the true are different. 
Next, neither are the false (deduced) from the same (princi- 
plea) with themselves, for they are false and contrary (o each 



Ta.tio est : hesc enim menle ipab 

' Philaponus ubscrvea that Arislotle added IluG obaervalion leal K 
diaorEpiinuy should appear to ciibt between what he has at " ' ■ " 
at chapter JS. Philop. Schol. 



^M^ pr. 



Ex. 1. Every stone is 



the propoaitions of the jiosyllogisnis, if the furn 
proved by the latter. 
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Other, and cannot be simultaneous for instance, it is impossible 
that justice should be injustice or timidity, that man should 
be a horse or an ox, or that the equal should be greater or less. 
From these positions indeed (we may prove it) . , ^ ,|^i 
thus,* since neither are there the same principles '<«" "* not 
of all the tme (conclusions), for the principles of ciy\"tiSi "" 
many are different in genus, and are not suitable, 'iiinB'- 
■s units do not suit points, for the former have not position, 
hut the latter have it. At least it is necessary to adapt 
(either) to media or from above or below, or to have soma 
terms within but others without.' f Nor can i The ei- 
ibere possibly be certain common principles from '"aiui. (S>i- 
which all things may be demonstrated : I mean Ruble. ' 
by common as to atfirm or to deny every thing, for "' 
the genera of beings are different, and some are present with 
quantities, but others with qualities alone, with which there 
is demonstration through the common. Again, principles are 
not muuh fewer than conclusions, for the propositions are 
principles, but the propositions subsist when a term is either 
assumed or introduced. Moreover, conclusions are infinite, 
but terms finite ; besides, some principles are from necessity, 
but others •ontingent. 

To those therefore who thus consider, it will he J, Repiyiooii- 
impossible that there should be the same finite u'^''niE,1j£^ 
principles when the conclusions are infinite, but idMniij. 
if any one should reason in some other way, for instance, 
that these are the principles of geometry, bnt these 
of reckoning,} and these of medicine, what is tliis i ini'iB". 
statement other than that there are principles of ™'t»j?m*' 
the sciences ? § but to say that there are the same ud Butie. 
principles because they are the same with them- ptta°iplS™t 
selves is ridiculouB,|| for thus all things become "" ••''"•i '^ 
the same. Still neither is to demonstrate any i bkouh no- 
thing from all things to investigate whether there l^'iIlIS" 
are the same principles of all, since this would bo 

' That is, it prisciplea ue to be occommodaled lo anolher acieoce, «« 
mint to uTaDge Lhe teima as that Ihe demonstrations ms; bu (brmed 
eillur in the Ul figure, wherein the middle term hoidi the middle place - 
or In Ihe 2ad figure, where it oucupies Ihe lirat place, uid is alxm bol] 
ihe extremes; or in the 3rd figure, where it haldi the lut place um/ar 
eaoh extreme. Moreover, loaic must be formed in lhe fiial, but olhen 
in the second or third figure. 



I 
I 
I 

i 



I 



• i. =. ifcihe. very silly. For 
matita. dent disciplines,' 

since immediate propositions 



:her does this happen in eri- 
ir is it possible in analyaia,' 
principles, and another con- 
t So ih»t he elusion arises, when an iramedial* proposition b 
auumu ifas Bssiiiued.'l' If however any one should say that the 
KunyM^cm- firs' immediate propositions are the same princi- 
■Idiib. piea^ there is one in each genus, but if it ia nei- 

ther possible that any thing cnn be demonstrated as it ought 
to be from all (principles), nor that Ihey shotild be so different, 
as that there should be different ones of each science, it re- 
mains that the principles of all are the same in 
iptcie*'^^' '" g8uu3,J but that from different principles differ- 
ent sciences (are demonstrated). Now this is 
! ch. T. evidently impossible, for it haa been shown £ that 

(i«Dii™o- the principles are different in genua of inoae 
told, M Jv sna things which are generically different, for prioci- 
ples are two-fold, \ix./rom which and aboM vikkh, 
those indeed fTom which are common,^ but those about tehieh 
are peculiar, for instance, number and magnitude. 

II Via. Eihln. Chap. XXXIII.— Opon the Difference beiteeen Scienee 
b liLch a and Opinion. \\ 

I 1. Bcfenceii The object of scientific knowledge and science 
•utuiiu ' (itself) differs from the object of opinion, and from 
throngh ihiiigt opinion, because science ia universal, and subsisia 
leLiccitbeiirio- through things necessary, and what is necessary 
pipieofscienci;. gg^not subsist otherwise than it does ; some 
things however are true, and subsist, yet may possibly subBisl 
otherwise. It is evident then that science ia not conversant 
with these, (for else things wliich are capable of subsisting other- 
wise, could not possibly subsist otherwise). Yet 
ii. cta.isndsl neither is intellectl^ conversant with such, (for lull 
Boiin-i'eait''™' in'sll'^''' 1'he principle of science,') nor indemon- 
■ iraXn^ic. strablc science, and this is the notion * of an i 

' If nny one were to analyze the different acieaces inlo their principles. 
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diate proposition. But inlellect, science, and opi- Bet Mint 
nion, and wliat is asserted through these, are true, J^f,'f' ^- 
wher«fore it remaiiis that opinion is conversant 
with the true or false, which yet may have a Tarious suhsist- 
ence, but this is tlie notion of an immediate and not neces- 
sary proposition. This also agrees with what 
appears, for both opinion is unstable, and its na- Verunt v 
tare is of this kind,' besides, no one thinks that 1^"°"""' 
he opines, but that he knows, when he thinks it 
impossible for a thing to subsist otherwise than it does, but I 
when he thinks that it is indeed thus, jet that nothing hinders* 
it being otherwise, iheo he thinks that he opines ; • so w.in. 
opinion as it were being conversant with a thing J^Jj'bJ'i^'*'" 1 
of this kind, but science with what is necessary. «-»«:. 

How then is it possihlef to opine and know tTiyisri 
the same thing, and why will opinion not be sci- ^l^fij^' 
ence^ if a person admits that every thing which eet,""iti 
he knows he may opine ? for both he who knows ¥^tu»idBsk- 
and he who opines will follow through media till j^'H^i"'',"' 
theycome to things immediate, so that if the former u ioquitj 
knows, he also who opines knows. For as it J,pi^J^g 
is possible to opine that a thing is, so likewise patbruia 
icAy it is, and this is the medium. Or^ if be so '-ihl^.'siay." 
conceives things which cannot subsist otherwise, ^•?'°'; .'1''^ 
as if he had the definitions through which the ur ntniiu uw 
demonstrations are framed, he will not opine, but 5"=*"™- 
know ; but if that they are true, yet that these are not pre- 
sent with them essentially, and according to form, he will 
opine and not know truly both the that and the ifAy, if in- 
deed he should opine through things immediate ; but if not 
' In fscl, Bs Aldricli obnrvea, " ei (opiniooi) nulla oompclit ceilitndn 
aed in ipHH niii nitione includil fannidioein oppnsiti : mat opinioai lamen 
gnidus qiiidatn ad qertitiidineni." For the moal adinirable emmple of 
■U the Yiifillalion of opinion from lunniso W certainly, and ot the desire 
for that full knowledge and aaaumuce which aAEi all wilt crush the heart, 
"the doum it dreada, yet dwells upon," ace Shakspeaie'a Otliello, 
{•Mini, but eapecially net ili. scene 3^ 

L ■' 0th. By Iho world, 

^K I think my wife be honest ; and think ahe ii not; 

^m I think that thou art jusi; and think thou art not; 

^^ I'll have some proof." 

Bm alto Butler's Analog;y, Introduction on Probable Eiidence. CC. Tof. 
i. 1; Aldricb, Whately, Sandersoti'a wiA HV\V»\^vc,\a-<eCvi- 
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, through the immediate, he will only opine thtU they ire. 

' Still opinion and science are not altogether converBant wMi 

the same thing, but as both the true B,tid the false opinion an 

in a manner ahout the same thing, thus also science and 

opinion are conversant with the same.' For as some say tbU 

true and false opinion arc of the same ; absurd conaeqaencei 

follow both in other respects, and also Uiat he 

itLr'ii*s''' ''' "ho opines falsely does not opine.* • Now since 

the same thing is stated in several ways, in one 

way there may be, and in another there cannot be (a true 

and false opinion of the same). For to opine truly that the 

diameter of a square is commensurate with its side, is ab- 

^ surd, but because the diameter about which there are (con- 

, Irary) opinions is the same thing, thus also they are of the 
samo thing, but the essence of each according to the deBnition 

' is not the same.' In like manner also knowledge and opinioti 
are conversant with the same thing, for the former is' so con- 
versant with animal as that it ia impossible animal should not 
esist, but the latter so as that it may possibly not exist, as if 
the one should be conversant with that which is man essen- 
tially, but the other with man indeed, yet not with what is 
t Buiaccidcni- man essentially;! '^^^ *^ ^ ^^ same thing, that is. 
'"^' man, but not tho same as to the manner, 

4. Wc cannor, From these then it is clearly impossible to opine 
"mc'iima "'° "^"^ know the samc thing at the same time, for 
tnnw. mi Otherwise at one and the same time a man might 
''''^'"' have a notion that the same thing could and could 

not subsist otherwise, which is impossible. In difTereut (men) 
indeed each (of these) may be possible about the some thing, 

' Science ia hovever disttnguishGd from opiniod, bj Ihe certainty of iU 
lubjcct : error also consists with certainty of the aubject, but opinion 
cannot consist with it. Vide Mnneel's note, p. 102 ; Sanderson's defini- 
tions, or. alio Ann], Post. i. 6. The whole subject is well discussed t^ 
Hill {Logic, p. 275, et seq.), and upon the diBtinclion of the dialedio 
and demonslrntiio syllogism, as enuuciatlve of opinion and Bcieru:e, Ihe 
reader will find aome raluable remarks in Mansel, and Craksnlhorpe's 
Logic. Cf. Top. i. 1. 

" He here glances at the opinion entertained by Protagoras and llie 
Bophisls, vho asserted that (ruth and falsehood were only in oplnian, and 
that if every opinion is true, false opinion is not opinion. 

* Prom tlie thing being considered in two ways, then 
of Ihi^ tiling, and the diameter is aasi ' ' ' 
in Mae opinion in Boolhet. Ta^Vor 
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as we have said,* but in the aamc (man) it is im- . yi^, ^^^^^ 
possible even thus, since lie would have a notion ta '»rt,"M>i- 
at the same time, for instance, that man is eesen- '^' '"''" '' 
tiatlj animal, (for this it is to be impossible not to be an 
animal,) and is not essentially an animal, for this it is to be 
possible not to be an animal. 

For the rest, how it is necessary to distinguish between dis- 
course and intellect, and science and art, and prudence and 
wisdom, belongs rather partly to the physical, and partly to 
the ethical theory.' 

Chap. XXXIV.— 0/ Sagaeity.\ t «■ Eiuk.. 

Saqacity is a certain happy extempore conjee- , i},floiH„o 

ture of the middle term, as if a man perceiving Druguii}. 

that the moon always has that part lustrous which //u^ ^,,a 

is towards the sun, should straightway understand JP* J^ ■ ^ 

why this occurs, viz, because it is illuminated by 

the Bun, or seeing a man talking to a rich person, should know 

that it is in order to borrow money of him, or that persons 

are friends, because they are enemies of the same 

man ; for he who perceives the extremesj knows Jion'* """'"^ 

all the middle causes. Let to be lustrous in the 

part toward the sun be A, to be iUuminated by the sun B, 

the moon C. Wherefore B to be illuminated by the sun b 

present with the moon C, but A to be lustrous in the part 

turned towards that by which it is iUuminated is present 

with B, hence also A is present with C through 

B.5 lE«mp>(l.) 

' cr. Biese, vul. i. p. 89, 327; Hnmilton'a Reid, p. IH^. Aiavoia is 
Uie pro^esB of the intuitire intellect (>'Di'c) in itiTMligating Irutb. and u 
perliKps be«t rendered here " discourse," though (he lAtter applies both to 
It uid to Xoytafioc. Upon these lenns, cf. Munsel's note, pp. 4 — 6, and 
upon Ibe powers or energies ibemaelves, see Ethics, b- li., Bohn's editioa, 

B A 

Ei. 1. Whatever is illuminated by the sun shines in the put towuda 

B 

Q is itiuniinsted \iy thf i>un 

in shines in Ibe put towards the sua. 
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Chap. I. — TTtai the auh/ects of Scieniific Inceatigatioi 



■efa^T. 



The snbjeclB of inveatigation are equal in num- 
inTniigaiinn! \ber to the things w hie ii we scientifically know; 
»hv'^'tiit*S^ jbut we investigalfi four things ; that a thing is, 
unilihewhai. \why it \a, if it is, inhat it ia. For when we in- 
iT^^ifi^l'ci iquire whether it is this, or that, having reference 
lariv-TitFTiy. to a number (as whether the sun is eclipsed or not) 

we investigate the ifial, and a sign of this is tliat 
when we have found that it is eclipsed we desist from our in- 
quiries, and if we knew from the first that it ia eclipsed, we 
do not inquire whether it is ao. But when we know the 
that, we investigate the why, for instance, when we know that 
■ 1.0 direrting there is an eclipse, and there is an earthquake, 
Dor aiieniion -we inquire why there is an eciipse, and an earth- 
■t simpV co^ quake. These things indeed we investigate thus,* 
sMeridgone but gon^g n(^j. another manner,-)- for instance, if 
t Beiiksr Mifl there is, or is not, a centaur or a God. I say if 
tere^Tsyior there is or is not, simply,' and not if it is white 
ttit ^"nta '*'' '*'" ""''■ ^''<"' however we know that a thing 
■™tXo o?iiie is, we inquire what it ia, for instance, what God, 

next chapter. ^^ ^(j^j m^j, jg j 

■e to the Discovery "/ 



I. The ftrnnei The thinga then which we investigate, and which 
ii'™'°™y''i]''e having discovered we know, are such and so 
reduced loiwo, many, but when we inquire the t/iat or if a thing 

' Vide Trendelai. Elem. Log. p. 74. By gimply. he means an inves- 
tigation info Ihe mere eiislcnee of the Ihinp, hut when an inquiry u to the 
7-6 BTi la made, then it becomes a question or the qnalily. Upon the u- 
goment of ihia whole book, sea Knhn's work, Hal. tSt-l ; we miy remKk 
that the qQestioR ot ri IpTdu/iivov liere, has a more eiteaaive iipplicilion 
than what Aldrich itsiigns loit, sincf two of llic questtoncs scibUes, "ts 
sit," and " quid soil," cannot in nil cases be determined ayllogii ' " 
Cf. cb. 3, of Ijiis book. See also Manscl's Appendix, note F 




^^ffl!^ 
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is simply, thea we inquire whether there 19 a cmnniing tha 
medium of it or not, but when knowing, either EScre'*ti"on^ 
ikal it 13, or if it. is, either in part or simply,' we ">i wim n i.. 
again investigate why it is, or %chat it is, then we inquire 
what the middle is. But J mean by the that if it is in a 
part and simply, in a part indeed (as) is the mooa eclipsed or 
increased ? for in such things we inquire if a thing is or ia 
not 1 but simply (as) if there is a. moon or not, or if night is 
or not.* In all these inquiries it occurs that we . Anuniiopof 
investigate either if there ia a middle or what the 'h^ whnie, not 
middle is, for the cause is the middle, and this is i. The nidriie 
investigated in all things. Is there then an oiprnles'^hs'' 
eclipse ? is there a certain cause or not ? after this, cauM whj ih* 
when we know that there is, we inquire what ^"jE,t^'" 
this is. For the cause of a thing not being this or RHiai. 
that, but simply substance, or not simply, but something of 
those which subsist per se, or accidentally, is the middle. I 
mean by what is simply (substance) the subject, as the moon, or 
the earth, or the sun, or a triangle, but by a certain thing, (as) 
an eclipse, equality, inequality^ if it is in the 
middle or not.J For in all these it is evident that Ji.J'an^^'ll 
what a thing ia and why it ia are the same ; what !''J?*'*v 
ia an eclipse? a privation of light from the moon thcwULl^tB 
through the interposition of the earth. Why ia J^"!!"'''^ 
there an eclipse, or why is the moon eclipsed ? 
because its light fails through the interposition of the earth.' 
What is symphony ? a ratio of numbers in sharp and fiat. 
Why does the sharp accord with the flat ? because the sharp 
and flat have the ratio of numbers. Do then the sharp and 
flat accord ? is there then a ratio of them in numbers ? as- 
suming that there is, what then is the ratio ? 

That the inquiry is of the middle those things 
prove whose middle falls within the cognizance of fn,„Jw, JJJ 
the senses, since we inquire when we have not a MiMc a tiu 
sensible perception, as of an eclipse, whether it is iniffii «u«, 
or not. But if we were above the moon we should '^ ^Jj jj 
not inquire neither i^ nor why, but it would be out tnta. 
immediately evident, as from sensibk- perception S,^JJ°Jfjii'') 
we should also obtain knowledge of the universal ; 

' In paM'AaliliB, oriimply ifit is. 

' UpoD tlie reduciion of tUia demonelraiion lu syllo^iUc (uTm^ «w 
Aquinu Opuac. 3i, wtJ Crtkoulhocpe Log. li\k. it. wnj. \. 
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for sense (would show us) tLat the earth ia now opposed, 
for it would be evident that there is now an 
•^cf. Mettp. eclipse, and from this there would arise the uni- 
versal.' " 
Aa therefore we say, the knowledge of the what is the same 
as the knowledge of the wkj/, and this is either simplj, and not 
MNnewhat of things inherent, for it is of things inherent, as 
that there ore two right angles or that it is greater or less. 



Chap. JIL—Upon the Biffi 



X between Semonstraiion and 



That all investigations then are an inquiry of the middle is 
evident, but let us show how what a thing is, is demon- 
strated, and what is the method of training up a thing to its 
, . - ^ principles,^ ■f' also what a definition is, and of wLat 
e, amAi^c^ subjects doubting first about these. But let the 
"""*' eonimencenieiit of the future (doubts) be (hat 

which is most appropriate to the following discussion, since 
„ perhaps a man might doubt whether it is poesible 

k'naw by defi- to know tho same thing, and according to the 
•uWmi csMbie same by definition and demonstration, or whether 
ordBmonBira- it is impossible? For definition seems to be of 
what a thing is, but every thing (which signifies) 
what a thing is, is universal and afiirmfltive, but some syllo- 
gisms are negative, others not universal ; for instauce, all those 
in the second figure are negative, but those in the third not 
universal. Next, neither ia there definition of all affirmatives 
in the first figure, as that every triangle has angles equal lu 
two right angles ; the reason of this is, because lo know 



finitionis eilher the principle or the conclusion of demc .. .. 

alone difTers from demoDBlriLtion in the poaicion of teims, as was shown 
in ch, 8, of the preceding book. Taylor. U;poa the Bubjeol of (hi* 
chapter, and the subsequent ones, the reader is loferred to the tmlj 
■valuable cemaikB !□ MbubbI's Appendix, note B., which want of room 
prevents my fiilly quoting, and justice to the excellent treaUneal the 
author has shoon of his subject, forbids me to abridge. In tnanjr uues 
1 have been compelled to give only references, where olheivrise 1 woald 
have entered into greater delail. The Btadent will do well also lo con- 
auJl Baaiow, Ariatot. de notionia def dootr., and Crakaalhorpe's Logic, 
Cf. also Top. i. 5 and 6, 4ati4U', Wala.-B.V\-\\-, Tie kT,\ioi,i. 1. 
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scientificaliy that which is demonstrable, is to possess de- 
monstration, so tlmt if there is demon st ration in regard to 
things of lliis kind, there can evidently not be also definition 
of them, for a person might know by definition without de- 
monstration, since nothing prevents the possession of it at one 
and the same time. A sufficient evidence of this is also 
derived from induction, for we have never known by de- 
finition, any of those which are inherent per se nor which are 
accidents : besides, if definitioD be a certain indication of sub' 
stance, it is evident that such things are not substances. 

Clearly then, there is not definition of every 
thing of which there is also demonstration, but moBMrsum i'l 
wbttt, is there then demonstration of every thing ^'"'|,,"'''''?J" 
of which there is definition or not ? there is one T^]m. ° 
reason and the same also of this.* For of one 1^^^" 
thing, so I'ar as it is one, there is one science, so 
that if to know that which is demonstrable be to possess 
demonstration, an impossibility would happen, for he who 
possesses definition would know scientifically witliout de- 
monstration. Besides, the principles of demonstration are 
definitions, of which it has been shown before, there will not 
be demonstrations, t since either principles will be 
demonstrable, and principles of principles, and this l^^"Xijii 
wolild proceed to infinity, or the first (principles) 
will be indemonstrable definitions. 

Yet if there are not of every thing and the 3, in f»ci. no. 
same, may there not be definition and demonstra- 'J'5"fi"£Ji''* 
tion of a certain thing and the same ? or is it im- ximiti di- 
possible? since there is not demonstration of what ™"'"""™' 
there is definition. For definition is of what a thing is, 
and of substance, but all demonstrations appear to suppose 
and assume what a thing is, as mathematics, what is unity 
and what an odd number, and the rest in Uke manner. More- 
over every demonstration shows something of somewhat, as 
that it is, or that it is not, but in definition one thing is not 
predicated of another, as neither animal of biped, ,. omputsf. 
Dor this of animal, nor figure of superficies, for su- duBiiUDi ii 
perncies is not figure, nor figure superficies. Again, or mnDihci. 
it is one thing to show what a thing is, but an- ^^p"^' 
I show thai it is, definition then shows what wimtiivon 
ing b, but demons (ration tliat this thing, either " '*''""'<"' ■" 



is or is not of this. Of a different thing indeed thei-e is a dif- 
ferent demon stralion, unless it should t« as a certain part of the 
whole, I say this hecause the isosceles has been shown ^lo have 
angles equal) to two right, if every triangle has been shown (to 
• Theiiwraiei ^"^^ them), for that is a part, hut this a whole iT 
toiiiB B Epsciei these however, that a thing is, and ichat it is, do 
10 ii'\T«'ilart "ot thus subsist in reference to each other, since 
tu m nhoit. jiig Que ig not a part of the other. 

Evidently then there is neither entirely deraon- 
lioi'™'''""'^ stration of what there ia definition, nor entirely de- 
finition of what there ia demonstration ; benee in 
t ncfiniiion short it is impossible to have bothf of the same 
itrlttoi!?"''' ^^^"S> s** tli^t i' '* "^0 evident that definition and 
demonstration will neither be the same, nor the 
deAnFd and de- One Contained in the other, otherwise their sob- 
moniiiaicd. jects' would suhsist similarly.^ 

Chap. 1Y.— That the Definition of a lliwg cannot be dcmanitiatai. 

1 In Older to ^^''^ ^^^'^ ^° ^^'^ these things be matters of doubt, 
coiiMLbfBsjL- but as to what a thing is whether is there, or ia 
iK'n^ii^iL ' there not, a syllogism and a demoi&tration of it,a» 
midJiE term ^jjg pj-egent discussion supposed ? for a syllogiem 
jresi i)ie iet- shows Something in respect of somewhat through 
"""'"■ a medium, but the (definition) what a thing is, 

ia both peculiar and is predicated in respect of what it is. 
( Th< nmuie ^°" '* '* necessary that these should reciprocal* : | 
Dtthething for if A is the property ofC.it ia evidently also 
»"hk'h a i.' tie that of B, and that of C, so that all § reciprocate 
nature. with each other, Nevertheless, if A is present 

with every B in respect of what it is, and uni- 
TCrsally B is predicated of every C in respect of what it is, it 
ia also necessary that A should be predicated of C in the ques- 
tion what it is. Still if some one should assume without this 
reduplication,^ it will not bo necessary that A should be predi- 
cated of C in the question what a thing is, though A should 
, In the miOcT. ^^ predicated of B IT in the same question, but not 
■iniheininor; of thosc of which B is predicated in tlus question.* 
t A ind B. jj^^ j^jjj thoset will signify what a thing (C) is. 

' rd i>ira tii/iira, h. e. finia ad quem tendit uuiiqUB vel id ijuod tttn^U 
conflcere vull. Wnilz. 

* Tfiflt is, Bimply saying Mm. A. ia muihuled to B, and B U 
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wherefore B will also be the definition of C, hence if botli 
BigQify what a thing is, and whai the very nature of it is, 
ibere will be the very nature of a thing prior ia the middle , 
term- Universally also, if it is poaaible to show what man 
is, let C be man, but A what he ia, whether biped animal, 
or any thing else ; in order then that a concluaion should be 
drawn, A must neceesnrily be predicated of every B, and of 
tbb theri.- will be another middle definitioo, so that this also 
will be a definition of a man, wherefore a person assumes 
what he ought to show, for B eiso u the definition of 

We must however consider if in two propoai- i. a iwofoid 
tions, and in firat and immediate (principles), for n"i«u=™'ioB- 
wbat is stated becomes thua especially evident : they there- 
fore who show what the soul b, or what man or any thing 
ebe is, by conversion, beg the question,' as if a man should 
assume the soul to be that which is the cause to itself of 
life," and that this ia number moving itself, f he 
must necessarily ao assume as a postulate that the * Trie mSw'. 
goal is number moving itself, as that it is the 2'\'^?'^g 
same thing. For it does not follow if A is eon- ' ' 

sequent to B, and this to 0, that A will therefore be the 
definition of the essence of C, but it will be only possible to 
say that this is true, nor if A is that which is predicated 
essi'nnally of every B. For the very nature of animal ia 
predicated of the very nature of man, since it is true that 
whatever exists as man, exists as animal, (just aa every man 
is animal,) yet not ao, aa for both to be one ihing.f j b«»um od> 
If then a person does not aesume thia, he will not i> itniu, tin 

' In (lie minor in fact the tenns lo reciprocate as to become idealical, 
and Ihe tety nalurc of a ttung, and that of wbich it is the reiy naLore, an 
Uia aamc. The whole atgument goea lo ahov ibat no deBnition, aa aucb, 
can be proved, but the endeavour neceuaril; reiutts in a petttio principii, 
and ibe reaioD is simply becaoie a dcHniUon can be predicated euenliatlj 
(ivTftri IsriJ of ooUung but that, of which it is the deHnition ; and alncc 
lOproTe acoDcluiion coDceming tbe essence, tbc preiDiEet muil b<.' ofUis 
nine character, the awiuncd middle muit te identical with ihe minor, 
and the major pr«miae with ibe concluiion. Tbe argument ia used 
tgaitul Xcnocratc*. Cf. Scholia, p. 241, b. 3b. Trendelenburg, de An. p. 
173. Kuhn, de Kotionii) Definitione, p. 11. Manul'i Logic, Appeudix 
B. In Kime paaaages (Melap. vi. b, b; vi. 4, 1'i) Aristotle decUrea aub' 
■tancca alone capable of definition, but in a wider Benae, aa u>ed throughout 
the Pout. AnaJ., the remark ia applicable both to subiiltuices and altributet. 






FciM conclude that A is the very nature and aub- 
3. He ttho stance of C, but if he thus assume it, he will 
SStkm?y a'"' as^ume prior to the conclusion that B is the de- 
•yiiDgism begs finition of the essence of C. Therefore there bns 
hequHion. j^^^ ^^ demonstration, for he has made a "peti- 
tio principii. 

Chap. V.. — That there is no Comihision ii/ ZHvi'siom proved. 

1. That the Nevertheless, neither does the method through 
"tatanVS'"' divisions infer a conclusion, as we observed in the 
conduiiie. anal^'sis about figures,* since it is never necessBr; 
•^ An. Prinr, i. ^j^^j when these things exist,! that J should exist, 
t ■nieraembBH as neither does he demonstrate who forma an in- 
I Th9 deDni- duction. For the conclusion ought not to inquire 
ore" ed '" "'"' *" csist from being granted, but it neceBsarily 
iTieidtofited is, when they§ exist, although the respondent 
premuei. j^g ^^^ acknowledge it. Is man (for instance) 

animal or inanimate,' if he has assumed him to be an animal, 
it has not been syllogistically concluded. Again, every ani- 
mal is either pedestrian or aquatic, he assumes it pedestrian, 
and that man is that whole animal pedestrian, is not neces- 
sary from what. is said, hut he assumes also this. It signiGea 
nothing however, whether he does this in respect of manj 
s. The lame things oT few, siuce it is the same thing ; to those 
rcMonipg good therefore who thus proceed, and in what is cnpa- 
fleflniilon. ble of syllogistic conclusion, this use is unsyllo- 

j padeitrifln, gistic. For what prevents the whole of thiif 

being true of man, yet without enanciating what 
a thing is, or the very nature of it ? Again, what prevents 
something being added to, or taken away from, or exceeding 
the essence? 2 

Negligence then happens about these things, 
piisfl for diEi- but we may avoid it by assuming all things (as 
tionai deflni- granted) in respect of what a thing is, and the 

first being made a postulate by arranging the order 

' This is nn interragalion of one, inveatigating a definition liy divuioD. 

' That is, that somL'lhing may be superfiuaus or defecliie in ihc defini- 
liou. Cf. rales for definilion in Uie common Logics ; also Pasaotr, Aiiat 
de Notionia Defin. Docl., Crnkanthorpe, and Sanclcraon, and s 
JfoclAius de Divisionc. 
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in division, omitting nothing. This however is requisite, for it 
is necessary that there shoald be an individual, ^ gj, cmiini 
yet nevertheless there is not a Byllogism, but if so diviiun, wha 
it indicates after another manner. And this is not {!it7o?u m-' 
at all absurd, since neither perhaps does he who ''"^ "■ "■■ 
makes an induction demonstrate, though at the rh-Eiiibeio- 
same time he renders something manifest, but he *''''^"°'* 
who selects definition from division does not state a syllo- 
gism.' For Hs in conclusions without media, if a man state 
that from such things being granted, this particular thing 
neceesarily exists, it is possible to inquire why, thus also is it 
in definitions hy division. What is man ? A mortal animal, 
pedestrian, biped, without wings. Why ? according to each 
addition.^ for he will state and show by division as be thinks 
that every one is either mortal or immbrtaL The whole 
howercr of aacli a sentence is not definition,* • foi the dss- 
wherefore though it should be demonstrated by i),"^d'J,5j„'" 
division, yet the definition does not become a ii.J.E->nigrui 
Byllogism.* *aima\. 

Chap. VI. — Cage a/ one Fropontim dffiHaig the Definition iUelf. 

la it however possible to demonstrate what a i. iiiii>n»cd 
thing is according to substance, but from hypo- j'JmM^ltJJf 
thesis assuming that the very nature of a thing ofihsdeiiiii- 
in the question what it is, is something of its Dwpraj,oi'tkin 

' 04 XjyH u iikiyiav. A paronomttsiH ; a deSnition is HuJ to be 
selecled from divigioa, because not all (he mambere of the dingion ira 
usumed in Ihu dctinilian. but always fiom Iwo oppoaitf membera. iLe 
one is ssaumed and the olher relinquiahud. Taylor. 

' Tliat 19, ve aiaf qaeslion escti part of the definilion, whiuh ii addvd 
gaccessivoly, e. g. whj' is mao animal ! why mortal ? etc. ni|i' jiaantv 
rpiii6mv. 

' Syllogism here, as in other places continuBllf , mealu llie eoticlusion, 
and, at Waltz remarks, Arialotlc vould moio accuralely hne vrritlen 
iXX' o vpXXaTia/i&c ovx opivfiic ri^trai. Division wu a faiourita method 
with PUto, for the demonslmlian ot deftniiiuns, but Aristotle coosidera 
it ODly a weak kind of t^yllogisni ; in faci, ihat lla chief use is to test 
definnioiu vli«n obtained. Andrantcus Khodiiu wrote a sepaiUe tna- 
liae on dlTtsion, and amongst the later Peripatetics, the system was ap- 
parently he!d in higher eilimation. Cf. Cic, Tup. ch. 6 ; Quinlil. t. 10; 
fii. 1 ; Uamillon's Reid; Trendelsn. Elem. and Abelard Dialsctka, «d. 



fleanEsihe do- p€culittr principles, and that these alone ' iDdicale 
flnition tiKif. jjg substance, and that the whole' is ita peculiar- 
ity ? for this is its essence. Or again, haa a person assumed 
the very nature of a thing in this also ? for we must neces- 
sarily demonstrate through a middle term.^ Moreover, as in 
a syllogism, we do not asaume what is to have been sylto- 
gistieally concluded, (for the proposition is either a whole or 
a part, from which the syllogism consists,) thus neither ought 
the very nature of a thing to be in a syllogism, but this 
should be separate from the things which are laid down, and 
in reply to him who questions whether this has been syllo- 
gistically concluded or not, we must answer that it is, for this 
was the syllogism.* And to him who asserts that the very 
nature of the thing was not concluded, we must I'eply that 
it was, for the very nature of the thing was laid down by us, 
so tliat it is necessary that without the definition of syllogism, 
or of the definition itself, something should be syllogistically 
inferred. 

J ff^^ J Also, if a person should demonstrate from hy- 

Dthsr hypoihe- pothesis, for instance, if to be divisible is the 
ica I) Dgiam. gggg^gg jjf gyj[ , jjijj (jf ^ contrary, the essence is 
contrary of as many things as possess a contrary ; but good 
is contrary to evil, and the indivisible to the divisible, then 
the essence of good is to be indivisible. For here he proves 
assuming the very nature of a thing, and lie assumes it in 
"Therefore order to demonstrate what is its very nature:' 
quM^tioQ." ct Ist however something be different, since in de- 

' The Ihinga aaaumed is conelituting tlie deflnition. 

' The compoeita fiom many itttribules. It msy be observed that tlwie 
ore two vays of incesligBling detinillon ; one by diTieioii, uid the other 
by inducliDn ; tho first look a, wide genus, including the object to be de- 
fined, and contracted it by the addition of succesBive ditforentia?, until we 
obtain a eomplci notion, co-estenrnve with that of which the definition 
is BOttglit ; this was Plato's favourite method, though rejected by Speuiip- 
pua. Vide Scholia, p. 179, b. li. The other method was by induction, 
which consisted in Dxaminins U>e several individuals of which the term 
to he defined is predicable, and observing what they have in commun ; the 
definition sought, being the one common notion which is thus obluned- 
Vide Mansel'B Logic, Appendii B. ; Locke's Essay, book ii. ch. 23. 

* The medium being the essence, the latter is thus assumed to demon- 
Btrate itself. 

' i. e. from the definition of syllo^m, it must be shown that (he ^Uo 
giam was rightly constrncted, nud the conclusion properly inferred. 




^ 
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'nonfttrations it is fissumed that this is predicated Piisr, An 

of that, yet not that very thing, nor that of which "■^„',^' 

there is the eame defiaition,* and which rccipro- kmwn d 

cates-t To both however there is the same doubt fftT,""!' 

against him who demonstrates by division, and pnpHiiio 

ag^nst the syllogism thus formed, why man will p^^^e; 

be an animal biped pedestrian,' but not an ani- pn>'B"ie 

mal and pedestrian,^ for from the things assumed, j so thii 

there is no necessity that there should be one j^"ji*fn 

predicate, but just as the same man may be both ih™. 

and a grammarian. § uSn.'cb 



CsAP. VII. — Tfial what a thing is can neither he knovm by Demon- 
slratioH tior by Definition. 

How then will he who defines show tho essence , ^„ jnquin 

of a thing, or wliat it is ? for neither as demon- into ihe me- 

strating from things || which are granted will he inf- deflniuiS^" 

render it evident that when they exist, it is ne- ?''^J^!^,'.- 

cessary that something elselT should be, fur de- i tim con'cui'' 

monstration is this, nor as forming an induction *'™' 

by singulars which are manifest, that every thing thus subsists. 

from nothing ' subsisting otherwise ; since he does 

not show what a thing is, but tliat it is, or is not, ^ujl"*"" 

Wliat remaining method is there ? for he will not 

indicate by sense nor by the finger. 

Moreover how will he show what it t is ? for it ?■„ (^ , 

is necessary that he also who knows what man is, FciiiiTr. Bohii 

or any thing else, should als& know (Aaf he is,' J for JJid^Tu' 

no one knows with respect to non-being that it is, " "'"ti " ii. 

but what the definition or the name signifies, as 'tuprn!" 
when I say "tragelupbos," it is impossible to 

' So that one thing is produped from Iheae, ftccotding to lie naturB of 
defiailioD. Cf. on Inlerprelulion. rh. b. 

' Beforo we can dclenninD ihe real definition of any object (n jcrrt) 
WB mast or necetnity nacerlain (hU il exists (Sn Isri). (Vide next rhap- 
tei.) Nov Ibe existence of illTibuies and that o( substances being de- 
umined in two diffncni vays. there is a eorrcspondiag laiiety in the 
fotm of definition, the ronneT bcin; defined by (be same cause vbich 
■erred ae a middle term to prove their exislonFe. a node of definition 
described u avXXvfiaiiit rov ri Ivrt. mliati finf ipu>' rijc Afotiitnuc — 
ronrcauaes being recognised b; Arisloll? (of- An. Poat.h. ii.ch. Ill t but 
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V what tragelnphos is. Moreover, if he should show what 
ing is, and that it is, how will he show this in tlie same 
? for both definition and also demonstriition munifest 
one certain thing, but what man is is one thing, and tlie es- 
sence of man is another. 

We nent say that it is necessary to show by 
n'ni t^etuiH demonstration every thing, that it is, except it be 
juoct to Kij- substance, but to be, is not subslanee to any thing, 
• V i iIpb I ^'"' ^^'"S '^ '^*'' ^^^ genus. There will then be 
UoDof-'wbai" demonstration tliat it is,* and tliia the sciences 
" ''■ now effect. For what a triangle means, the geo- 

metrician assumes, but that it is, he demonstrates. What 
then will he who defines what it is, prove ? that it is a 
tBeMnseiii< triangle? he then who knows what it is by 
noi ypi ihoeen definition, will not know if it ia,^ but this is 

ealrango, JmpoggJble. 

4. Error of Evidently then those who define according to 

present nindcs. )]je present methods of definition, do not demon- 
strate that a thing is, for although those iinea be equal which 
are drawn from the middle, yet why is it the thing de- 
[ I a circle ^"^^ 't ""^ '^^^7 i^ '''''^ * Circle ? § for we might 
( wij » the Baythatthereisthesamedefinitionofbra8s.il For 
hSlnR* q^uai"' neither do definitions demonstrate that it is possi- 
iines (rom ihe ble for that to be which is asserted, nor that thM 
okc'umfmnce. thing is, of which they say there are definitions,' 
(r L^e'^ta'Sr '*"'' '' ^^ al^^ays possible to say why .If 
iDgBU, why i£ If then he who defines shows either what a 
ttia a dKio. ^jjj^g jg IIP ^jjjjj ^jjg ^^^g signifies, except (here 
is, by no means (an explanation) of what a thing 
IS, definition will be a sentence signifying the same 
thing as a name, but this is absurd.' For in the first place 

Iho definilion of aubstancea is detennined by the formal cause, in refet- 
ence to the esaenlia) conetituenti of tho general nolion, the posaesaion of 
which entitles the individual to be reckoned under it. AcialoUo makci 
Bumma genera, and indiTiduala aione indefinite. Locke avera IhatMmpIo 
ideaa only cannot be defined, Cf. Melap. bookiti. andx.; Locke's Eniy, 
b. iii. 4, 7 ; Descarte'a Princip. i. 11} ; Oceain's Logic, Part I. 

' Definition does not teach that the proposed thing, the esaence of 
which is inveatigat^d, exists in the nature of things, nor does itleftch ibkt 
the Ihinfl is that, the essence of vhich the definition unfolds. Taylor. 

• Cf. Top. vi. 4 and 6. 14; Metap. vi. II; Albert dc Prmd. Tratl. i. ; 
Occam, Part I. ch. 2G ; Whalely'd Logic, and Aldrith upon nominni and 
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there would be a deflniiion oi' non-eaaences and of non -en titles, 
since it is [xesible even for non-entities to have a EigDification, 
Agtun, all sentences will be definitions, for we might give a 
name to any sentence, so that we might all discuss in definitions, 
and the Iliad would be a definition. Besides, uo science would 
demonstrate that this name siguifies this thing, neither there- 
fwe do definitions manifest this. 

From these things therefore it appears that j Rec™toi». 
neither definition nor syllogism are the same 'ion. n i> 
tUng, nor are syllogism and definition of the same cln'know " 
fting, moreover that definition neither demon- 
■trales nor shows any thing, and that we can 
know what a thing ia neither by definition nor by ' 
demonstration. 






Chap. YUl.-^Oflhe logieai St/Uogism of lehnt a thing is. 

Moreover we must consider wiiich of these , (,„„,o„, 
things 19 well, and which is not well asserted, also |ira]»iiii<!«i tai 
what definition is, and whether there ia in a ""' """"■ 
certain way or by no means a demonstration and definition of 
what a thing is. Kow since it is the same thing as we have 
stud to know what a thing is, and to know the cause where- 
fore ' it is, and the reason of this is, that there is a 
certain causeit and this is either the same or (.^"o'^hJ* 
another, f and if it is another, it is either demon- ' ^.5!""" '*'■ 
strable or indemonstrable ; if then it is another, and tnm o^\- 
is capable of demonstration,' it is necessary that "™^^^^ 
the cnuse should be a medium, and should be de- 
monstrated in the first figure, for that which ia 1 1, e. ihe iw- 
demonstrated is both universal and afiirniative.§ iJ'"Br™IiI]i5^' 
Now one method will be that which has been now «jiirrnrtnf ihtt 
investigated, vi;:. to demonstrate what a thing is ihc utun. 
through something else, for of those things which 

lenl deOaitioii. It will be Taund <rom Tuioiu pinces cited, Ibut physical 
deflnitioa wu rejected by Aiiatoile, and ihal numinal definition is one In 
which Ibe eiialence of the objecta to which the dctuiitiDn ia tpplieitble il 
not proved ; in fact, it IB queBlionable whether tho nune " nomiaal deAni- 
lion" ia sanclioaed bj Arislotle (Cf. Trendelen. Elem. 5S, npon ch. 10 
of thin book, and Muisel, Appendix B. 
> If being diR'erent Tram ihe " what" a ihing is, il can bo deninnilialed 
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arc predicated in respect of what a thing is, it is 

necessary that the medium should be what it is, 

' and a property in respect of properties, wherefore 

■ of two easentialnaturesof the same thing,* it will 

demonstrate the one,| hut not the other.J 

That this method then is not demonstration, has 
•yiWii^-'^e teen shown before, hut it is a logical syllogism of 
tg, quid aft." what a thing is, still let us show in what method 
«iia'ibr'-th«t" this is possible, discussing it again from the be- 
'""Ita'"'' 'i' S''"'^"S' ^'"' ^^ '^^ investigate icky a thing is, 
tnimn. The when we know that it is, but sometimes those 
umei'kBiwn. hccome evident at the same time, but it is not 
«>TD miuflr possible to know why it is, prior to knowing that 
"what a thbin it is, it is clear that in like manner the very nature 
md kn^nn?'"' °^ * thing, OF wkat it is, Cannot be known, with- 
out knowing that it is, since it is impossible to 
(Vide last know what a thing is, when ignorant if it is.5 
?iae'"he''d'rf- We sometimes indeed know if it ia, accidentally, 
nfiion will lie knowing sometimes something belonging to the 
on J nomma . (jjj^g^i gg thundcF we kaow, because it is a cer- 
tain sound of the clouds, and an echpse, because it is a v'l- 

' This posaage ia doubtful : it has aeierUieleea been used for the de- 
cision of Ihc queslion as to whether the class of defiaitions described as 
rqe Tofi t\ ianv djroJtiEfiuc (TUfurfpad/ia, is to be regarded aa nominal, or 
as imperfect real deRnition; iJie iguestion is of less importance as Aris- 
totle elsewhere condemns their use (De Animlt ii. 2, 2). The instance! he 
givea bere may refer either to the one or the other description. The 
anthorities wlio bold Ibe first view of the subject are Aveiroes, ZabareHi. 
and St. H iUire ; tbose who hold up their pena " on l}ie contrary," an ihB 
Greek commentatoia, Facius, Rassow, and Kuhn. ^^h 

Ex. I. That to which the earth is opposed is eclipsed. ^^^| 

The earth is opposed to the tnoon. ^^1 

C A 

• ' . The moon is ecllpaed. 



Sx. 2. What does 
A 

eclipsed. 
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tain privation of light, and a man, because it is r certain 
animal, and soul, because it moves itself. As regards then 
whatever we Itnow accidentally that they are, it is by no means 
necessary that we should possess any thing by which to know 
what they are, for neither do we (really) know that they are, 
and to inquire what a thing is, when we do not know that it 
is, is to inquire about nothing. In those things however of 
which we know something, it is easy (to inquire) what they 
are ; hence as we know that a thing is, so also are we disposed 
to know what it is, now of those things, of whose essential 
nature we know something, let this be first an example, an 
eclipse A, the moon C, the opposition of the earth , „ . . 
B." To inquire then whether there is an eclipse 
or not, is to inquire whether B ia or not, but this does not 
at all differ from the inquiry if there is a reason of it, and if 
Ihu ia, we say that that also is. Or we (inquire) of which con- 
tradiction there is a reason, whether of possessing, or of not 
possessing, two right angles, but when we have discovered, 
we know at the same time, that it is, and why it is, if it is 
inferred through media;')' but if it is not so in- »g,BekkM 
ferred, we know the that, but not the why. Let Bnhia. and 
C be the moon, A an eclipse, not to be able to wii" '■'■''i-iii- 
produce a aliadow when the moon is full and ""'■ 
nothing is seen interposed between us, B, if then B, that is, not 
to be able to produce a shadow when there is nothing be- 
tween us, be present with C', and A, to be eclipsed, present 
with this, that there is an eclipse, is indeed evident, but why is 
not yet so, and thai there ia an eclipse, we indeed know, but 
ichat it is we do not know. J Yet as it is clear ^ E>™nir la i 
that A is with C, (to inquire) why it is, is to in- 
vestigate what B is, whether it is the opposition (of the 
earth), or the turn of the moon, or the estinction of light, 
fant this is the definition of the other extreme, as in those 
(examples) of A, since an eclipse ia the interposition of the 
earth. What ia thunder? the extinction of fire in a elood; 
_ why does it thunder ? because fire is extinguished in a 

« B A 

V^K. 3. Where there is an eitinclion of fire there i> Umnder. 
C B 

In > cloud (here is eilineiian of fire. 
C A 

. ' , In s cli>ud tlii're is thunder. 
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cloud. Let C be a chmA, A thunder, B the estiDction of 
fire, hence B is present with C, that is, with the cloud, for 
fire is extinguished in it, but A, sound, is present 
• f"™^'^!,';* with this, and B is the definition of A, the first 
prior caiiw of extreme ;• if there be again another medium of 
ottte''Snb!"' thisf it will bo from the remaining definitions.' 

Of bsta ^^^ have shown therefore thus, how what a 

ihinif ii. there thing IS, IS Bssumed, and becomes known, where- 
l!^i''no'3^' fore there is neither ayUogism nor demonstration 
jnoniiratioB. of what a thing is, still it will become evident 
fcsred by both, through syllc^ism, and through demon strati on ; 
cr. ch. 3. g^ujj jjpjjce without demonstration it is neither 

possible to know what a thing is, of which there is another 
cause, nor is there demonstration of it, as we have already 
observed in the doubts. 



CHiP. lK.~qfeertam A 

I. Aiwo-foU Of some things indeed there ia a certain other 
twiS^ths cause, but of others there is not, so that it is plain 
mcibod Dud that Bome of them are immediate, and principles, 
in e»ch. whose existguce and what they are, we must sup- 

pose, or make manifest after another manner,* which indeed 
the arithmetician does, for he both supposes ichat unity 'k, 
and that it is. Of those however which have a medium,' and of 
whose essence there is another cause, It is possible, as we have 
said, to produce a manifestation through demonstration, yet 
not by demonstrating wkat they are. 

' Sin auLem eliam alius terminus mediua inveniri potest per queia o- 
gntur propositio K B, is quoqiie una ex leUqnis deRnitionibua notiDDis A 
non esse non polerit. WbiIe. If vihat a thing k, may be proved \ij 
nnotlier vihat, this laat mny bJbo be proved by rmglher, so that there will 
he Ihree causes of an eclipse, of which the Ist proves the 2nd, and Iha 
2nd ihe 3rd, and if all are joined there will be a perfect definition. Ct 
ch. 10. 

* As by induction, or a deDDonstralion of Ihe " that." He shows hCN 
that deflnitiona ore assumed prior to sll demonstrnllon, and are r«it. in- 
[ismuoh as the existence of the objects is assumed wiih ibem. Tho 
(rround of the nssumption will Taiy according to the natuic of ibe olgcci 
to be defined. Cf. Metap. i. 7. 

' ' le different &om themselves. 
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Chap. X. — Upon Definition and its kiiiiU. 

Since definition is said to be a sentence (ex- 
plnnatory) of what a thing i!>, it is evident tbat ciibei cipiaim 
one definition will be of what a name signifies, or [[JJ,"™'"'* 
Another nominal Benlenc«, as what a thing signi- 
fies, which is so far as it is a triangle, wiiich when we know 
liat it is, we inquire v/hj it is.' Still it is difficult thus to 
smune things, the existence of which we do not know, and 
the cause of this diiflculty has been explained before, because 
neither do we know whether it is or is not, except accidentally. 
One sentence is indeed in two ways, the one by conjunction, 
IS the Hiail, but the other from signifying one thing of one, 
not accidentally. 

The above-named then is one definition of a 3 oiihow.iu 
definition, but the other definition is a sentence =»"«. * ^i*- 
showing why a thing is, so that the former 
signifies, but does not demonstrate, but the latter will evi- 
dently be, as it were, a demonstration of what a thing is, dif- 
fering from demonstration in the position (of the terms). For 
there is a difference between saying, why does it thunder ? and 
what is thunder? for thus a person will answer, because fire 
is extinguished in the clouds ; but what is thunder ? the soond 
of fire extinguished in the clouds; hence there is the same 
sentence spoken in another manner, and in the one way there 
ia a continued demonstration, bnt in the other there is a de- 

' Vide Aldrich, Hill'a and Wbalelj's Lo^ra upon nominHl and real 
definition. Willi regard lo Iho espreanon X6yBf ^ripoc. JvD/iarufi]c, 
(ocatio diwna nominalia. Bnhle,) Trend eltnburg'i, (Elementa, bb,) ihe 
liWr^ ttnietmfi. fives iho idea ihat nominal as well aa real deBni- 
ttoM nnut be tnteneet, bin Maiisel ikinks ibc context seems lather to 
taeta " ■ defiDilion of the si^ifieatioa of a name, or of another sentence 
haTiilK the force of a name;" yel an the olher hand fairly allows (hnL in 
this way tho word 7npoc " a supertlaouB," and the example given " nn- 
inlelligtble." There is no doubi therefore Ihal by Xjyot jiv^iaru/qc i* 
meaol ft sentence whose signiKcalion. like thai of a single noun, is vne; 
a deacription which includes all teal definilionii, of vrliicb the example ii 
a necimen. We subjoin the placet he refers lo : Inl. y. 2 ; Heiap. vi. 4, 
•ad 12, and rii. 6; Alex. Srhotia, p. 74.1, a. 31. In Ihe Greek com- 
itvfi. is clearly used for nominal deltnilions: sec Pbilop. 



niaton Xoyoc 
lol. p. 814, b. 



m nses «r the word \iye{ by Arisli 
Waiu upon this chapter. 



also Maniel. Appendix B. p. 19. For the differ- 
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finitlon. Moreover the definition of thunder la, a sonnd in 

the clonds, hut this is the conclusioo of the de- 

mde '^m' monstration of what it is ; now the definition of 

Minui'iifliic, things immediate is, the indemonstrable thesis of 

s. BrieriDin- One delinition then is, an indemonstrable sen- 
Km>'i('d"flai- t^°<* (significative) of esaenci?, but another is a 
tion. syllogism of essence, differing from demonstration 

♦ I. *. in in case,! and a third is the conclusion of the de- 

SrXor in ih« monstration of what a thing is. Wherefore, from 
f«^ion of ihe what we have said, it is evident how there is, and 
how tliere is not, a demonstration of what a thing 
is. also of what things there is, and of what there is not ; more- 
over in how many ways definition is enunciated, and how it 
demonstrates the essence of a thing, and how it does not ; also 
of what things there is, and of what there is not, definition ; 
yet more, how it subsists with respect to demonstration, mi 
how it may, and how it may not be, of the same thing. ^^H 



Ciup. XL— Qf Causes and their Demonstration. ^^^M 

J. Cnuesot Since we think that wo scientifically know, 
w^Sste'iS"'^' ^''^n ^^ *** cognizant of the cause, but causes 
mpieracii by are four,* one indeed as to the essence of a 

' " Of thlnp imniudiiite," bucIi as the definition of n sabject. Wdti 
and Pacins coasider irTiuoif and fliffic synonymous. Upon the kinds oT 
definition referred to here, the reader will find amplo infocmatioa in 
Manael'a Appendii B., where they are ahly and fully diacusBed, 

' Upon the four causes of things, nee Forchhnmnier Verhandlungen der 
•ecluten, Verrammlung deutsclicr Philoll. und Schulmm. Caaael, 1311, 
p. 84—89. Although Aristotle allows any of tho four to be used as a mid- 
dle term, yet it by no means follows that each may be a deGnilion of 
the major, for while he has not decidedly expressed his opinion, it il 
probable that he regarded the formal cautie only, as available far deBni- 
tion. For not only has a material cause no place in attributes, but in 
physical substances (Metap. vU. 4) ; in this chapter he gives a maleritl 
cause, instanced as a middle term, as in fact identical with the fornul- 
The efficient aod final causes seem, as Mansel says, to be excluded, u 
not being contemporaneous with their effects, so that &om the esiatente 
of the one we cannot cerlainly infer that of the other. Vida WaiU, vol, 
ii, p. 41 1 ; Trendelenburg;, de Aniia.p.355; Mansel, App. B. 17. Cf.ttoo 
neilchapler; Melap. books vi., xi., nii., xiii. ; De Anim. i. "' ' "^ 



^top. 
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'filing,* another that wnich from certain things ex- »>i! middle 
iiting.this tieci?S3arily eKidCs,^ a third that which • i„%i^.:„„ 
first mikes something,! ond a, fotrlh on account of u^,'';^'''™^ 
which a thing (exists) ;§ all these are demonstrated t Tbemauiui 
throagh a medium-ll For the one that this existing Tneendat 
it is necessary that that should be, is not from ™"- ,^ 
one proposition being assumed, bnt from two at n When one of 
the least, but this is, when they have one medium ; iu^"",^', 
this one therefore being assumed,! there is neces- middle, (vide 
aarily a conclusion, which is evidently thus : Why IJ°The mMdie. 
is the angle a right one in a semicircle, or from 
the existeocG of wliat, is it right ? • Let then A be J S^*^"^',*' 
a right angle, B the half of two tight angles, and 
the angle in the semicircle C. Hence B is the cause why A 
the right angle is inherent in C, i. e. in the angle of a semi- 
circle ; for this angle ia equal to A, but C is equal to B, for it 
is the half of two right angles ; B then being the half of two 
right angles, A is inherent in C, and this was for 
the angle in a semicircle to be a right angle-t * ^""'''•"■l 
ThiaJ however is the same as the explanation of Ij^^< '""i"- 
the essence of a thing,§ because definition signifies f Bkiuh ■ 
this, but the cause of the essence of a thing has Mmf uitsni- 
been shown to be the middle.|| Why was there a '"'«■ 
Median war with the Athenians ? What was the ' '" 
cause of waging war with the Athenians ? Because the latter 
with the Erelrians attacked Sardis ; this was the first cause of the 
movement. Let war then be A, first made the attack B, the 
Athenians C, B then is present with C, i. e. to have first made 
the attack is present with the Athenians, but A is also with B, 
for they make war with the aggressors, A then ia present with 
B, i. e. to wage war is present with the aggressors, but this, B, 
is present with the Athenians, for they were the aggressors. 
Wherefore the middle is the cause here, and that which tirst 
moves ; but of those things, whose cause is for the sake of some- 
thing, as, why does he walk? that ho may be well: why is a 
B A 

Ex. 1 . Every angle wMch U tlie half of two light anelei ia a right angle 
C B 

I ft semicircle is Ihe half of Ino right 

. Eietj angle described in a E(inicii(;le m a liglu angle. 
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house built ? that furniture may be preserved ; the one is for 
the sake of health, but the other for the sake of preservation. 
Still there is no difference between why is it necessary to 
walk after supper, and for the sake of what is it necessary? 
but let walking after supper be C, the food not to rise B, to 
be well A. Let then walking after supper be the cause why 
the food does not rise to the mouth of the stomach, and let 
this be healthy ; for B, that is, for the food not to rise, appears 
to be present with walking, C, and with this A, salubrious. 
What then is the cause that A, which is that for the sake of 
which (the final cause), is present with C ? B (is 
* ®* the cause), that is, the food not rising, this * how- 

t E 1 (2 ) ®^®^ ^® ^ ^* were, the definition of it,f for A will 
f The premises be thus explained.* { Why is B present with C? 
rixampfe a) ^^^^ausc to be thus affected is to be well : we must 
IT In final nevertheless change the sentences, § and thus the 
•^Efficient Several points will be more clear. || The genera- 
causes. tions herclf indeed, and in causes respectinc^ mo- 

t In the latter. u-\ - a n ^, x -x • 

t The cause, tion,* subsist vice vcrsa, lor there T it is necessary 
li TiSriffect.^' t^at the middle J should be first generated, but 
ir The last in here § C, which is the last,|| and that for the sake 
^Mture? of which is generated the last.^f 

Possibly indeed the same thing may be for the 

« . i. be same i/> ^i* it* * ^ i* • i 

thing may sakc of Something, and irom necessity ; tor instance, 

sess twocau^es ^^3^ ^^^^ ^^©^^ P^^^ through a lantern ? for ne- 
cessarily that which consists of smaller particles 
passes through larger pores, if light is produced by transit, also 
(it does so) on account of something, that we may not fall. If 
then it possibly may be, is it also possible to be generated? 

* That is, the healthy will be explained to be thai which does not suf- 
fer the food to rise. 

B A 

Ex. 2. For the food not to rise in the stomach is healthy 
C B 

Walking after supper does not suffer the food to rise, etc. 
C A 

. • . Walking after supper is healthy. 

A B 

Ex. 3. That which is healthy causes the food not to rise 

C A 

Walking after supper is healthy 

C B 

. . Walking after supper causes the food not to rise. 
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as if it thunders, fire being extinguiabed, it is necessary that 
it should crash and rumble, and, as the Pythagoreans say, for 
the sake of threatening, that those in Tartarus may be terri- 
fied. Now there are many things of this kind, , n««i1it ei 
especially in those which are constituted and con- iwfrftW; in- 
sist from nature, for nature produces one thing iihii*'i. ii.' 
for the sake of something,* and another from *(,^Ji^a^ 
necessity ; ] but necessity is two-fold, one accord- tonn, 
ing to oature and impu]se,J another with violence, Jr^'iJ™'"' 
contrary to impulse ; thus a stone is borne from 1 ^lii i< <• 
necessity both upward and downward, yet not Jlui^ ""' 
from the same necessity.^ Id things however * b™im1i 
which are from reason,|{ some never subsist from luraiij, but 
chance, as a house, or a statue, nor from neces- j'^n^pSf"' 
■ity,' but for the sake of something, whilst others iiiine>. 
are also from fortune, as health and safety.^^ vcr FKiki. 
Especially in those which are capable of a various '^' '■ 
Bubsialence, as when the generation of them is not from for- 
Oine, so that there is a good end, on account of which it 
takes place, and either by nature or by art: from fortune 
hgwef er nothing is produced for the sake of something. 

I of tie Present, PatC, tct. Pl.y.. Ub. 

The cause of things which are, is the same also i. ideniiirof 
as that of things which are generated, which '"""■ 
have been generated, and which will be, for the middle is the 
cause, except that being is the cause to be, whftt is generated, 
to those which are generated, what has been, to those which 

' Nut Tram the ticccaaily o( matler; because iLough there are wood, 
(loDQi. imd cciiiGD), yet Ihcre 'la no iteceaaity on tk&t accouul ibal tbera 
■liould be a house. 

' " As henlUi," wbich ii either from ibe mediciail art, or from cbancc. 
V. g. when Pherteua Jason was healed by b dart thrown by au cnsmy, oi 
Cicero relalea in book iii.. de Naturft Deorum ; " and lafely." which lo 
happens (o a ihip when it is preserved, cilhcr on nccount ut' tbe art and 
akill of the pilot, or forluitonsly. Taylor. Upon nec^sally, chance, and 
the principlea generally alluded to at iho close of ibis chapter, cf. Phy- 
sics, book ii.; Metapb. books it. v^ Hhet. i. G (Bobn's ed.. where s«« 
nute) ; also i. 10, and Ethics i. 9. See also Montnigne's Essaya, pp. 50 
and lUS, Kulitt's ed. 
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Iiave been, and what will be to those that will be. Tims wh; 
9 there an eclipse ? because the earth was interposed, but 
an eclipse is generated, heeause an interposition of the earth 
M generated, but there will be, because the earth will he, and 
there ts, because it is interposed. What is ice ? Ijet it be 
sumed to be congealed water ; let water be C, congealed A, 
the middle cause B, a perfect defect of lieat ; B then ia pre- 
• Ei 1(1) ^"^ with C, but with this A, viz. to be congealed,* 
but ice is generated, when B is generated, it was 
BO, when the latter was so, and it will be, when the btter 
will be. 

i. caniet Kni Hence that which is thus a cause, and that of 
SU"™!'* which it is the cause, are generated at one i 
— jn Inquiry the samc time, when they are generated j are 
thta^Sm'<° rauUaneously when they are ; and in like m 
rauitaneout. ner, in respect to the haying been, and the will 
be, generated. In the case of things which are not simul- 
taneous, are there in a continued time, aa it seems to us, dif- 
ferent causes of different things P for instance, is another thing 
having been generated the cause of this thing having been 
generated, and another thing which will be, the cause that 
this will be, and of this being, something which was generated 
before f the syliogism however is from what was 
ciuLd ihe af ler wards generated -t And the principle of these 
falirf"i'°tii"°' "'"^ those things which have been generated, 
haute being wherefore the case is the same as to things 
XTrhe posir- which are generated. From the prior indeed 
rtornoicui- there is no (syllogism), as that this thing was 
prior. afterwards generated, because that thing was 

ihc^fbundition" £^^'^'''^'^4 '* '^ ^^^ samc also in regard to the 
wasiiiiiihe future. For whether the time be indefinite or 
house WM definite,^ it wiU not result that because that thing 
S Thills, ihe was truly said to have been generated, this which 
ixEcn till! is posterior is truly said to have been generated, 



Ex. 1. Thai, the heat of wliich &ilB, a congeaied 
B C 

The beat fails of water 
C A 

. ■ . Water ia congealed. 
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since ID the interval it will be false to saj this,' fomiei ud iha 
when already another thing* lias been produced. I"n7*°""" 
The sanjo reasoning also happens to what will be, * "^f (bundB- 
nor because thatf was produced, will this} be, as i the foundi- 
the middle must be generated at the same time ;^ V xsehcme 
of things that have been that which has been, -i. Medium ' 
of the future the future, of what are produced I^n^J^^Th"' 
that which in produced, of things which are ihowofwhich 
that which is, but of what was generated, and of di^. ' 
that which will be, the middle cannot possibly be 
produced at one and the same time. Moreover neither can the 
interval § be indefinite, nor definite," since it will ^ Between the 
be false to assert it in the interval ;' but wo must P"' »^ f"- 
consider what is connected with it, so that al^er the 
having been generated, to be generated may exist in things.* 
Or is it evident that what is generated is not connected with 
what was generated ? for the pai^t does not cohere with what 
was generated, since they are terms and individuals. As then 
neither poinis are mutually connected, those things which 
have been produced are not so; for both are indivisible ; nor 
for ttie same reason does that which is, cohere with that which 
has been generated, for that which is generated is divisible, 
but that which has been is indivisible. As a line then is to 
a point, so is that which is to that which was generated, for 
infinite things which have been, are inherent in 
that which is ;|{ we must however enunciate these paiBuinriue. 
matters more clearly in the universal discussions 
about ™tlo».l ; v».p.,.f-. 

Concerning then the manner in which, when , inthenma 
there ia u successive generation, the middle cause of pw hiii (u- 
sub^ats, let BO much be assumed, for in these also plinctpieor 
it ia necessary that the middle and the first should ^ °""' "* 
be iuimediuie, thus A was generated because C 
was Bu, but C was after, A before. The principle indeed ia 

' Aa Uul Uic house wu produced. 

' iiupply— wiUi ihil of whii'U il ia the taedium. Vide Wult on lidt 
cb«p.. vol. ii. p, 411; indCf. 4n.- Prior ii.-S. 

* Supply— in wluch we amy jiutly inrec, Ibal one will be, bevauM 
iBoUicr U. 

* Si&ro ibo Allure cloc« not cxiii in ihal lime. 

* Su thai Uu-re luny b« it cuiiuiiual (uci:««ive pruduciion. 
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C, because it ia nearer to the now, which is the priociide of 
time, but C waa generated if D was, hence from D having 
been, it is necessary that A should have been. The cause how- 
ever 18 C, for from D having been, it is necessary that C 
should have been generated, but C having been, A must of 
necessity have been produced before. When however we 
thus assume the middle, will (the process) at any time stop 
at the immediate, or on account of the infinity will a mediom 
always intervene ? for, as we have stated, what haa been ge- 
nerated is not connected with what has been ; nevertheless we 

must commence at least from the immediate " and 
Mediiio, Tay- from the first boip.' Likewise with regard lo the 
Bliier'''' *"* "will be," for if it is true to say that D will be, 

it is necessary that, prior to this, it should be true 
to say that A will be, the cause however of tliis is C, for if D 
will be, prior to it C will be, but if C will be, prior to it A 
will be. Likewise also in these the division is infinite, fer 
things which will he, are not mutually coherent, but an im- 
mediate principle must also be assumed in these. It is thna 
in the case of works, if a hoilse has been built, stones must 
necessarily have been cut^ and formed ; and why this p becauK 
the foundation must of neo^sity have been laid, if the house 
was built, but if the foundation was laid, stones must neces- 
sarily have been prepared before. Again, if there sliall be s 
house, in like manner there will be stones prior to this, still 
the demonstration is in like manner through a medium, for 
the foundation will have a prior subsistenee. 
6. Thinga ge- Notwithstanding, since we see in things which 
reraadiDBcii- are, that there is a certain generation in a circle,! 
artmiiBrJe- this happens when the middle and the extremes fol- 
f^rrau™' low each other, for in these there ia a reciprocation i 
»ib. this however was shown in the first trealise,{ vij. 

ch. s'-^'oijo'' that the conclusions are converted ; 5 but the case 
!■«"■ *"■ i". i- of being in a circle is thus. In works it appears 
i ch^gedinio after this manner, when the earth has been moisl- 
prem. ened, vapour is necessarily produced, from tbo 

production of this, there is a ciciud, from this last, water, and 
from the presence of this, tlie earth is necessarily moistened, 
this howeverwas the (cause) at firet, so that it has come ronod 

' Com'sn.ce Wcilz upon tliia plaou. 
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ffCor any one of these existing, ;tnothi-r i% anJ if 

Btlier, and from this, the first. 

There are some things which are generated j. ofihiBBi 
universally, (for always, and in every thing, they "Ji^^JJfi^' 
either thus subsist, or are generated,) but others buiuuBiir.iiM 
not Always, but for the most part ; thus not every fJniJS nm- 
vigaroua msn has a beard, but this is generally JJ^^^"" 
the COM, now of soeh things it is necessary tb^ put nu. cf. 
the inediuni also should be for the most part ; for *'"*■ "'* '*■ 
if A IB umvenally predicated of B, and this of C universally, 
it is necesaary llwt A also should be predicated always, and 
of every C, (for the uniTcrsal is that which is present with 
every individiul and always,) but it was supposed to be for 
the most part, wherefore it is nece^ary that the medium also, 
B, should be for the most part : hence of those which are far 
the most part, the principles are immediate, as many as thoK 
sabeist for the most part, or are generated. 

Chap. Xm. — Up<m the Method of mvesligating Definition. 

We haTe before shown how te/ial a thing it, is attributed to 
definitions, and in what way there is or is not » dcmonstrs- 
tioD or definition of ii, how therefore it is necessary to inves- 
tigate ' things which arc predicated in respect to what a thing 
is, let us now discuss. 

Of those then, which are always present with i. tHridra of 
each individual, some have a wider extension, yet |^^i;||I™' 
are not beyond the genus.* I mean those have a • w uw nb- 
wider extension, a.* many as are present with ^' 
each individual universally, yet also with another thing, thus 
tliere is something ivhich is present with every triail, nnd 
also witli that which is not a triad, as being is present with 
a triad, but also to that which is not number. Nevertbeleflf 
the odd is present with every triad, and is of wider extengioOi' 
for it is with ive, but it is not beyond the genus,t 
for Uic five is number, and nothing out of num- pi"'™ 
beriaodd. Now such thbgs we must take so far aianrataitt- 

' H« tlM* Iha teim S^ftiuv : ten al» AIuikI'i note {Appendii B.) is 
nteKinx <o the expresaioiu KaTaatipainr and K^riir as applied m- 
paratflj to ibc two mttiujda of "haalint' Ibr" and "taling" 'be de&ni- 
lion, til. Dindon and Inducuoo. • 
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flnition those lo until SO many ave first nssuraed, each of which* 
of H-hfrh'ii of is of wider extension,! ^^^ ^' °^ them together 
>iMi°[iMii"'but "^ ""* °^ greater extent, for it is necessary that 
■11 together this should he the substance of a thing.' For ex- 
Sing lu'iie' de- ample, number, the odd is present with every triad, 
flned. the first in both ways, both as not being mea- 

aieiy. "" sured by number and aa not being composed of 

thin^t" hi' numbers.^ Now therefore the triad is this, viz. 
defined. the first odd number, and the first in this way, for 

each of these is present, the one with all odd numbers, but 
the last also with the dual, yet all of them (together) with 
none (but the triad). Since however we have 
I^lmi bonii, ahown above, J that those things which are predi- 
cated in respect of what a thing is are necessary, 
but universals ace necessary, but what are thus assumed of a 
triangle, or any other thing, are assumed in respect to whalB 
thingiSjthusfromnecessity the triad will be these things. That 
this however is its essence appears from this, since it is neces- 
sary, unless the very nature of a triad were not this, that this 
should be a certain genus, either denominated or anonymous. 
It will he therefore of wider extension than to be with a triad 
alone, for let the genus be supposed of that kind as to be more 
widelj extended according to power, if then it ia present witli 
nothmg else than individual triads, this will be the essence oi* 
the triad Let this also be supposed, that an ultimate predi- 
cation like this of individuals is the essence of each thinjr, 
wherefore in like manner, when any thing is thus demon- 
strated, It will be the essence of that thing. 
a Heihodof Nevertheless it is right when any one is con- 
divwina the Tersant with a certain whole,' to divide the genus 
r^iiichoan- into the individuals which are first in species,^ 

' As some discrepancy has been auppgsed la eiisl between this pol- 
Base and Melap, vi. i2, it may be well to observD tliat. although in Iho 
latter passage he aeema to mamt&in that the last difTeranlia must be co. 
extcnnve witb Ibe subject, be is Ibere apparcully epeaking not of lli<^ 
specific diflerence perie, but of tbe differsHce icgarded as diiiding the 
genus: (bis is in fact equiralent to saying, thai tbe whole must be CO- 
extenaiTe, which no one would think of denying. Vide Monsel's Ap- 
pendix, note S. ; Boelhius, Hill, and Whately upou logical definition and 
deciaion; also Wait»'a remarks. 

' Because the triad ia Ibe first number, the monad being the pTincipla 
of number, and the dual, a medium between ! and 3. 

' In InTesIigatin; Ihe de&tution. of s. suballem species. 
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for inetani'?, number into triad and dual, then to not be dirUed 
endeavour thus to assume the definitions of these, '""'•i™'"- 
as of a straight line, of a circle,' and of a right angle ; oiiet- 
wards assuming what the genus is,' for inslAnce, whether it 
is quantity or quality, he should investigate the peculiar pas- 
sions" through common first (principles,)^ For .ofiheflm 
those which happen to the composites from indi- ipeciM. 
viduals will be evident from the definilions.t be- t or ihe flm 
cause definition and that which is simple* are ■p"'"' 
the principles of all things, and accidents are essentially pre- 
sent with simple things alone, but with others according to 
them. The divisions indeed hy differences* are ^ Difiereniiiii 
useful for our progression in this way, hut how diTiiionuiefui 
indeed they demonstrate we have shown before,! piioqo"f'flrf- 
but they would thus he naeful only for ayllo- ?''l°'''prt 
gizing what a thing is, and indeed they may ap- ch.ai'.uidtbii 
pear to do nothing, but to assume every thing '»°*>'i>'' 
immediately,^ jost as if any one assumed from ) i- '■ niUmut 
the beginning without division. It makes some *"" ' 
difference, however, whether what is predicated be so, prior or 
posterior,'' as for instance, whether we call animal, mild biped, 
or biped, animal mild, for if every thing consists 
of two,|| and one certain thing is animal mild, aiffc"^'"^ 
and ^ain from this, and the difference, man oi 
any thing else which is one, consists, we must necessarily 
make a postulate by division. Besides, thus only is it possible 
to leave out nothing in the definition, since when the first 
genus is assumed, if a person takes a certain inferior division,' 
every thing will not fall into this ; for instance, not every 
animal baa entire or divided wings, but every animal which 
is winged, for this is the difference of it,t but the 1 1. =■ iii* si' " 
first difference of animal is that into which every T^^t. '' 

' A citole is firal amongal figuroa, because it ia cireoniMribed by 01 
Lne, olher G^tes b; mnny lines. 

' In whAl category llie ihing defined is coatBined. 

'"■"'"' ........ . ■ ■ g i(„iregt gpeciea, for tha 
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I Miimal talis. Likewise in regard to each of the rest, both of 
■ Tiie flnt Hi- thoBe genera " which are external to animal, and 
'^'^^eil'" " "^ those which are contained under it, as ol' bird.f 
Tne flrit di- ifl that into which every bird falls, and of fish 
viiiun ntbirt. jj^j^j Jj,(q which every flsh falla. Thus proceeding 
I In ih( deftni- we may know that nothing is omitted, { but other- 
"™' wise we must omit something, and not know it. 

qnwie iiiirt"B It is not at all necessary that he who defines and 
^'ml'/k"" divides, should khow all things that subsist,' 
bU oDwc lub- though some say it is impossible to know the dif- 
^i^h™!!!!- ferences of each thing without knowing each ; 
iinguiibei ibe bat it 18 impossible to know each thing without 
B B BE . jijf'gpgnQeg^ for that from which this does not dif- 
fer, is the same with this, but that from whicii it differs ia 
something else than tbis. In the first place then this is false, for 
it is notsometliing else according to every difference, since there 
arc many differences in things which are the same in species, 3'e( 
not according to substance, nor per se. Next, wfaen any one 
s. A diviBinn assumes opposites, and difference, and that every 
m^t^^'u of ^^'''S ^*'"^ '"^^ ^'"^ °'^ ^^^^' """^ assumes also thai 
animal in'tn liie question is in one part of the two, and knows 
SiaiilinaL'^ this, it is of no consequence whether he knows 
or docs not those other things of which the dif- 
' "" ferences § are predicated. For it ia evident that 

iosiipriJ^' tl'i's proceeding,]] if he siiould arrive at those of 
difffrencM. which there is no longer a difference, he will ob- 
tain the definition of the substance ; but that every thing will 
ftU into division, if there should be opposites of wliich there 
is no medium, is not a postiilate,l[ since every 
^"dptir"*^ thing must necesfiarily be in one of them, if in- 
deed it will be the difference of it, 
to be "tie'ntied' ^'^ order to frame definition by divisions, we 
10, In diviaion- must attend to three things, viz. to assume the 
tawwefftcr "ii"o^ predicated in respect of what a thing 
Wh"' ^HHi ^^ ' ^° '"'i^nge these, which shall be first or sc- 
ma'Ai/rtoh. ' cond; and that these are all. Now the first of 



' We Bad&om the scholia that Arialotle he] 
proceeds lo show that it does not signify tc I 
thing defined, whetJier a pfiraon knowa, or doc 
eluded in either species; since if he auriea on d 
vMeb have no difference, and -will ttien bare at 



flnncea at SpeuaipplW; he 
I propur knowledge of the 
not know, other thing! in- 
isiun ht will arrive ■! (hoM 
iiicd tlib desired de&nilion. 
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these arises from our being able as sjUogia ideally . via t i 
to collect accident, tlint it ia inherent,* so to con- hnkij. 
struct throngh genus.t There will however bo a • TopiM. book 
proper arrangement if what ia first be assumed, "' 
and this will be if that be taken which is consequent to all, 
but alt not consequent to it ; for there mnst bo something of 
this kind. This then being taken, there must now be the 
same method in the things inferior, since the second will be 
that which is first of the rest, and the third that which is first 
of the following, for what is superior being taken away, what- 
ever succeeds will be the first of the others ; there is also 
similar reasoning in the other cases. Still that all these sbonld 
be, is clear &om assuming what is first in the division, that 
every animal is either this or that,J but this is j ^ raiionni 
inherent ; § and again the difference of this whole ' or imtianii. 
bnt that of the last' there is no longer any differ- '^-s™ 0° 
ence, or immediately with the last difference ^ this || n seisg u- 
doea not differ in species from the whole:' for it '""=''■ 
is clear that neither more (than is necessary) ia added, for every 
thing lias been assumed in reference to what a g.xho sum- 
thing is, nor is any thing deficient, for it would mum utaui 
be either genus or difference. Both the first then "cflntiUm." 
is genua, and this assumed together with differ- J P^'i'*'' 
ences, hut all the differences are contained, for iianai. morui, 
there ia no longer any posterior difference.1l J'EHtnttiUiy 
Othenviae the last* would difier in species, this (com the "hoi* 
however has been shown not to differ.f .i, marui. 

Still we must investigate, looking to those which ^ Mnihwt 10 
are aimilaranddo not differ, first (considering) what b^ipiiUtdio 
that ia which is the same in all these, then again t^nS^^hJT 
in other things which are in the same genua with ""h "i™*- 
thcni, and which are among themselves the same 
in species, but different from those. Yet when in these that ii 

' SubdJTuion oftatioual animal intu moTtol, imioDTlil, etc. 

' As of morLal ntionsl animal. 

' Thk» nay be some accidenUl dilTerencii, e. g. ■' black." uniud « 
' 1>«I, u animil ntiunal morlal black. 

' Tb«l it, from inimsl talinual mortal. b«u a> it does not diffct frtm it 
eocntialij', ihc last ai:cidenlal ditTurence (blaclc) ou);kt not to lie admil- 
led. He UKi Iho term rb avnAor. when the tieilnition ia compoaed of 
the genus and its diOercncea. Cf. Waitz, Ilocthiua, uid Keckermaun'a 
Lysf. Lug. MiTi. liti. i. cap. 17- Wallis. Lug. 
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aasumed which all have the aamc, and in others similarly, we 
must consider in the things aasumed whether it is the same, 
until we arrive at one reason, for this will be the definition of 
the thing. Yet if we do not arrive at one, but at two or 
more, it is evident that the question will not bo one, but 
• u<io*g*-i;a. ™3ny> f'o'' instance, 1 mean if we should inquire 
Cf. Eih. Nic. what magnanimity ■ is, we must consider in the 
icrtain magnanimous persons, whom we 
know what one thing they all possess, so far as 
> such. Thus if Alcibiades is raagnaninious, or 
r Ajax, what one thing have they all ? intolerance 
of insult, for one of them fought,' ^ another 
sulked,' another slew himself.^ Again, in other 
instances, as in that of Lyaander or Socrates. If 
< common to these) to behafe in the same manner, 
a prosperity and adversity, taking these two, I consider what 
indifference with regard to fortune, and what impatience under 
insult possess in common ; if they have nothing there will be 
two species of magnanimity. 

Every definition is nevertheless universal, for 
cwiyunfy«a»i the physician does not prescribe what is whole- 
w°bod™n"Ii' ^"""^ f°'' " certain eye, but defines what is fit for 
every eye, or for the species. The singular however 
is easier to define than the universal, wherefore we must pass 
from singulars to universals, for equivocations lie more con- 
cealed in universals, than in things without a diOerence. Bat 
as in demonstrations tlie power of syllogizing must necessarily 



Achilles, o 



then (it i 



} Vide loci 



be inherent, so also perspicuity must be in de- 
' tinitions,^ and there will be this, if through things 
iiontn Aidrtcii. ^,,j,jgij ^^g singularly enunciated, what is in each 
genus be separately defined ; as with the similgir, not every 
similar, but that which is in colours and in figures, and the 

' AlcibUdca, to recenge the preference given tiy his counlrymen M 
Lysies, revolted Id Lacedsmon, and braught war on his counlrj. 

* Achillea, Cot Briscis. The reader may smile at the graphic term 
used here for ifiiivuriv, as deacriptive of the "angry boy" in ihe Iliad, , 
but will confess that its use is wananled, both vecbslly, by Johnson, 
and circumstantially, by Shakspeare (Troilua and Cressida). Upon Iho 
fieaka and jbllics of ^ax, see the speech of Thersiles in (be same play, 
act lit. scene 3, and Sophocles (Ajax) posqim. Zell obieires thai mag- 
nanimity was a conapicuoua element in Arialotlo's ovm characlei: 
Cirislian niaguaniniily, see St. Paul's Epistles. 
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sharp that which is in voice, and so to procecil to what ig 

common, taking care that cquiTocalion does not • n„auu ^r 

occur. But if it is not right to use metaphora in J^^^^'^'v^, 

dispuiatioii, we must ctearlj not define by meta- piiion )■ iiime- 

phore," nor by those things which are spoken by ^|"5SJ^^' 

metaphor, otherwise it wiU be necessary to use "tan, (ct. 

metaphors in dispulation-t *«";)"''"''■ 

Chap. XTV.— Rules far Problemi.l 1 cr. An. Prior 

Now that we may have problems, we must select «idi.7i. ' ' 
Boetiona and divisions, and thus select, the com- >■ Nwdirfdm- 
mon geDiis of all being supposed, as for example, appraprisiing 
if animals were the subjects of consideration, (we J^J'SrifDw 
must first consider.) what kind of things ore pre- 
sent with every animal.' When these have been taken, we 
must again see what kind of things are consequent to every 
first individual of the rest," thus if this is a bird, wlmt things 
follow every bird, and so always that which is nearest,' for 
we shall evidently now be able to say why things are present, 
which are consequent to those iTnder what is common, as why 
they are present with man or horse/ Let then animal be A, 
B things consequent to every animal, C D E certain animals, 
why then B is present with D is evident, for it is present 
through A : in a similar manner with the rest, and 
in others there is always the same reasoning.^ ""'' 

' For the word problem and its uses, see Aleiendcr Scholia, p. 150, 
b. 40. What he means here, is thai we Hscerlain the quealions or pro- 
blems to he di«cu83ed in every gyslem, by Ihe use of proper divisions anil 
sections, (which AristoUe assumes for Ihe same Ihinj,) aiid bj proceed- 
inr from unirersals to singulars. Vide Biese i. p. 3U. 

' 0( the first species. 

* To the first speciea, nhich is next to the proposed genus. Tuylot. 

• i. G. Ihe properliea of snimnl. 



Ex. 1. Kvery Bnimnl is 
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Now then we speak according to presented 
ommon names,'* but we must not only consider 
1 these, but also assume if any thing else should 
iohcrcni In the \^ ggen to be common, afterwards consider tu 
laa^iMng what things this is consequent, and the quality of 
comman. jjjj, things consequent to this,^ as those consequent 

to having horns are the possession of a rough muscular liuii^ 
to the itomach, and the not having teeth in both jaws. 

Moreover to what things the poBsession of horns 
to«hin"one'" ^^ consequent, for it will be evident why what 
jan onij. etc. has been mentioned t is present with them,^ ibr 
oiMothomrf it will be so in consequence of their possessing 
■ataii). horns. 

s. SsiKtion There is yet another mode of selection by anal- 

■uTu TO a>i- ogy,§ since it is impossible to assume one and tbe 
i7°e toM- same thing, which it is necessary to call sepium, 
sunic I com- spine, and bone, there are also things consequent 
mon^an ngoiia j^ these, aa if there were one certaf 

this kiiid.3 

CuAP. XV.— Of Idenika! Problems. 

i.pnbiBinsHe Some problems are the same from tiaving the same 
hav'ellithM'ihe "i^u^i for instance, because all things are an 
ume middic antiperistasis,' but of these some are the same in 

' Cf. Top. i. 5i Categ. ch. I. Synonyms are not Rllcnved to be real 
deiinitiDiis, in the pioper sense, by Aristotle, though admitted lo be 
opua; B£ nominal definitions, Ihey nie recof^ised by Aleziinder on 
Metaph. vi. 4, p. 442, Bonitz ed., bnt the genuiaEness of [his poilion oT 
the cammentaiy has been questioned. Vide Mantel's Logic on Definition. 

' We must not only use this method in things synonymous, and in- 
vestigate the eommon genetic properties, and aftcrwardu the specific pecn- 
liarities, but if there be any thiug common without a name, yet we moM 
assume it, in order to investigate its properties, and afterwards to con- 
sider to what species it is attributed, and the quality of the things which 
are consequent to the anonymous genus. 

' The instances given are analogous, because there ia the same relation 
of the sepium in a particQlar kind of Esh; of the spine in fish gener- 
ally, and of bone in quadrupeds. He means that from a certain analog. 
Thich is expresaitc of some common nature in things, we may asceituu 
what is common to various individuals. Cf. Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 

* Quod omnia fianC quia contraria qualitaa cerminus instal. BuhU^ 
Compressio undique circumfusa, Scap. Theoph. de Cans. pi. 1, S. Tb( 
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genus, which hove differences from belonging to icrm.orof 
other things, or from subsisting differently, e. g. Sluujwicu'io 
why is there an echo, or wliy is there n reflection, 'he oibn. 
and why a rainbow ? for oil these are the same problem in 
genus, (for all are reflection,) but they differ in species.' 
Other problems differ from the medium being contained under 
another medium, as why doen tbe Nile have a greater flow 
during the fall of the month ?^ because the fall of the month 
is more winterly : but why is the fall more winterly ? because 
the moon fails, for thus do these subsist towards each other. 

CnAP. XTT.— 0/ Coiwe. and Effects. 

Sous one may perhaps doubt concerning cause JjJ^X'™,?' 
and that of which it is the cause, whether when middle letm ' 
the effect is inlierent. the cause also is inherent, J™",")"*' 
as if the leaves fall from a tree, or there is an ""« "(«'« in- 
eclipse, will there also be the cause of the eclip.w, AWrich's i^„ 
or of the fail of the leaves ? Aa if the cause of J^'u'u'wJuuii 
this, is the having brood leaves, bnt of an eclipse i^ig.) 
the interposition of the earth, for if this be not Bo, something 
else will be the cause of these, and if the cause is present, at 
the same time the effect will be, thusjf the earth be interposed, 
there is an eclipse, or if a tree have broad leaves, it aheds 
them. But if this be so, they would be simultaneous, and de- 
monstrated through each other, for let the leaves to fall be A, 
the having broad leaves B, and a vine C, if then A is present 
with B, (for whatever has broad leaves sheds them,) but fi is 
present with C, for every vine has broad leaves, A is present 
with C, and every vine sheds its leaves, but the cause is B, 

word Bignilies Iho offett [irodueed from a thing being surrouadcd by ila 
cciitliBjy. Thus nhy a hiiU prodncecl ? Because tlie uold is Doattacted by 
Ihn BUiTDunding heat. Why are gubterraneaD placea cold in snromer and 

the surrounding culd, and in summer Ihe cold, on account of the but- 
rouDding Leal. Tsylor. Cf. Physic, b. iv. v. ri.; also Lucretius. 

' Rejection or tho sir produces the ecbo ; of the %ure in ihs mtrror 
pcodnce* Ihe ima^ ; of the aun'g rays produces Ihe rainbow. 

■ During the Tall of the monUi there ii mort rain ; hence Iho Nile rius. 
■nd ibete ia more tain during the decroise uf the moon, became when 
her lif^t foils, she more powerfully eicilea hiunid bodie*. Tajlor. Of. 
alM> Herod, lib. ii. c. 19—35. 



, the middle.* We may also show that ihe vine 

has broad leaves, from its shedding them, for if 
D be what has broad leaves, E to shed the leaf, F a vine, E 
then is present with F, (for every vine sheds its leaf,) but D 
with E, (for every thing which sheds its leaf, has broad 
leaves,) every vice then baa broad leaves, the cause is, it* 
. . shedding them. I Nevertheless if they cannot be 
""^ ' ' the cause of each other, (since cause is prior to 
that of which it is the cause,) the cause of an eclipse indeed 
is the interposition of tbe earth, but an eclipse is not the 
cause of the earth interposing. If then the demonstration by 
cause (shows) why a thing is, but that which is not through 
cause, thai it is, one knows' indeed that the earth is inter- 
posed, but why it is, he does not know.'' Yet that an 
eclipse is not the cause of the interposition, but this of an 
eclipse, is plain, since in the definition of an eclipse, the in- 
terposition of the earth is inherent, so that evidently that is 
known through this,' but not this through that.* 
2 There ia '"*'' """■? ^''^'^ ^^ many causes of one thing? 

only one cgune for if the same thing may be predicated of many 
BBi^\h"TiV''^ primary, let A be present with B a first, and 
jt™ "■hich it with C another first, and these with D E, A then 
" * will be preaejit with D E, but the cause why it is 
with D will be B, and C the cause why it is with E, hence 
from the existence of the cause there is necessarily the 



Ex. I. Whatever consiats a£ broad leaves sihi^ds it 
B 

Every vine consista of broad leaves 
C A 

. " . Erery vine sheda its leaves. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Whatever sheda lis leaves has bread leave! 
F E 

Every vine sheds ils leaves 



B S^^ 



. ■ . Every vine has broad leaves. 

' i. e. he who tlirough an eclipse proves the inlerpoaltion of the esrlli. 

' That is, one kind of knowledge (that of the Bn) is empirical, bot the 
oiher (that of the Jion) is sdenlific. Cf. Ethic. Nic. b. i. a. 5. 

' The eclipse is proved ihion^h the iitterposition of the earth. 

' Cause ia not truly proved t1iroug;h eSecl, because the true d 
tion is of the " vhy, but demonstration from eflect is of the " 
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istence of the thing, but when the thing exiata, it is not oe- 
cessarj that every cause should exiat, Btili some cause indeed, 
yet not every cause. Or if the problem is always universal, 
is the cause also a certain whole, and that of which it is the 
cause universal ? ' as to shed the leaf is present definitely with 
a certain whole,* though there should be species 
of it,' and with these universally, i. e. either with fs"!""- 
planls or with such plants, t Hence in these, the ) „ ^^ p|^„„ 
racdium and that of which it is the cnuse must "i'h '•'•^ 
be equal, and reciprocate,^ for instance, why do 
the trees shed their leaves? if indeed through the concre- 
tion of moisture, whether the tree casts its leaf, there must 
of necessity he concretion, or whether there is concretion not 
in any thing indiscriminately, but in a tree, the latter must 
necessarily sbed its leaf. i 

Crap, XVH.—Sxlenaion of t/u same subject. 

Whether however may there not be possibly the |_ itthemM 

same cause of the same thing* in all things,' but '^N "p™*'- 

a different one, or is this impossible ? or shaU we eiapt ihcn b' 

say it cannot happen, if it is demonstrated per se 5^n«?«i«i 

and not by a sign or accident ?* for the middle is ii miui le 

the definition of the eitrerae,^ but if it is not thus, Se^^^w. 

-(shall we say that) it is possible?" We may JJ^"^™*"']"^ 

however consider that of which " and to which '" nJ, tbe iniiiiiie 

' " Univeisal " is here used in tbe same senae aa in ch. it. of the pre- 
cediag book, nhen a properly is predicated of ever; eubjecl and prima- 
rity, BO aa lo reciprocate with iL Cf. Waiu, vol. Li. 434. 

* The properly may bo in ihc sereral species as in the genus, bat its 
presence in Ihe ialler does ftol prerent its predication of the former. 

' Reciprocals are called equals because ibey are identical In quanlity. 
' Property — whicb in the demonalrallon is the msjor eitieme. 

* In subjects which are the minor extremes — by cause understand, lh| 
middle term. 

* Cf. Annl. Pr. ch. xitii. and Walts, p. 425, vol. ii. 
' Orihe m^or, leebelovF. 
' That if li is doi demonstrated per se, but from SDcidenl. there may 

be many cnuses. 

* The property. 

" The Hubjecl, it is possible to cnmider lliese from accident, just as if 
r Ik grmmmartan waa ptored Tiaible, tocause man la visible. Tay1t~ 
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term will be j^ is the cause hj accidenty still they do not ap- 
Po8t. i.' 18. ' pear to be problems,^ but if not, the medium will 
subsist similarlj,^ if indeed they are equivocal, the medium 
will be equivocal, if however as in genus ^ the medium will 
be similar. For instance, why is there alternate proportion ? 
for there is a different cause in lines, and in numbers, and 

the same (medium) so far as they are lines, is differ- 
samcTmediuni cut,* but SO far as it has an increase of the same 
quoad num- kind,f it is the same, the like also occurs in all 
t Muitipiica- things. There is indeed a different cause in a 
ciid," book v.^^ different subject, why colour is similar to colour, 

and figure to figure, for the similar in these is 
iinfi res cquivocal, for here I perhaps it is to have the 

aides analogous, and the angles equal, but in co- 
lours it consists in there being one sense (of their perception) 
or something else of the kind. Things however analogically 
the same, will have also the same medium by analogy, and this 
§i. e. themid- ^ ^^ ^Tom cause,§ and that of which, || and to 
die. which % it is the cause following each other ; but 

ex^m™.*^**' by assuming each singly,* that of which it is the 
IF The minor cause is more widely extended, as for the exter- 
» The several ual angles to be equal to four, is of wider exten- 
rafnor °^ *^^ ^^^^ *^^° triangle or square, but equal f in all, for 
t With the ge- whatever have external angles equal to four right, 
rThey"rec? will also havc the medium similarly. J The me- 
procate. dium howcvcr is the definition of the first ex- 

treme,* wherefore all sciences are produced by definition, thus 

§ Magis com- ^® ^^^^ *^® ^^^^> ^ ^^ ^^^ Same time consequent to 

muneest. the vine, and exceeds, §^ and to the fig tree, and 

exceeds, yet does not exceed all (plants), but is 

* Because problems ought to be ** per se,** not from accident 
^ To the extremes. * They are synonymous. 

* Vide Mansel, Appendices B. and H., and cf. upon the method of in- 
terpretation to be used here, Anal. Post. i. 4, and i. 5. Aristotle intends 
by the middle being the definition of the major extreme, that it is so of 
the property which is demonstrated. For instance, why does it thunder? 
or why is there a noise in a cloud ? because fire is extinguished. What 
is thunder? An extinction of fire in a cloud : here the medium is the 
definition of the major extreme, thunder, and not of the less, that is, of a 
cloud. 

* Vide Waitz, vol. ii. p. 426-7, and the Port Royal Logic, p. i. ch. vi., 
also Mansel, A pp. A. 
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equal to them. If tlien jou take the first middle ' s, Tiw wnjor 
it is the definition of shedding the leaf, for the i^^Ttfc"'^''' 
first will be the middle of one of them, because "1%'° 'J',\"*- 
all are such,* next the middle of tliia'ia, that sap ouRhi id«- 
ia congealed, or something else of the sort, but "^^"j^J' 
what is it to shed the leaf ? it is for the sap to be ^hmird. 
congealed, at the junction of the seed. ^ j Ji2ii'i»- 

In figures, lo those who investigate the conse' '"k '>"^ 
quence of the cause, and of what it ia the canse, " " ' 
we may explain the matter thua : let A be present with everj- 
B, and B with every D, but more extensively, B then will 
be universal to D, I call that universal which ^^^ . „ ^ 
doea not reciprocate, I but that the first universal, lit. Butile. 
with which each singular does not reciprocate, tapnSraied'S 
but all together reciprocate, and are of similar ei- thinpauBrin« 
tension. B then is the cause why A is present l^'ted^sn- 
with D, wherefore it is necessary that A should ?,"'^nljjfl'li' 
be more widely extended than B, for if not, why termi, 
will this} be rather the cause than that?§ If [^ 
then A is present with all those of E, all those ( aJ. 
will be some one thing different from B,[| for if " "' 
not, how will it be possible lo say that A is present with 
every thing wiih which E is, but E not with every thing 
wilh which A is ? for why will there not be a certain cause 
as there is why A is present with all D ? wherefore will all 
those of E be one thing ? We must consider this, and let^ 

' The first nnireisal subject in which the property is itiiierenl— e. g. 
■ plant n-ith broad leaves, in -which the fnlKng uff of leaves'ls present. 

' i. e. The universal mbjcct will i>e the cause of the lenvcs fallinfl, as 
lo the vine, fig tree, &c. because all vines and fig trees are plants wilh 
broad leaves. Vide Biese i. p. 317. 

B A 

■_ Ei. 1. Whatever is withoui bile is long-hTed 
B D B 

^V Every qtindrupcd is without bile 

^ D A 

^ ■ . Every quadruped is long-lived. 

C A 

Every animal <it a dry complexion ia long-lived 

E C 

Every bird is nri niiimal ofadry cocnplexion 
E .\ 

. ■ . Every bird is long-lived. 
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• AsBandc. there be C, hence there may be manj causes* 
t Of the same of the Same thing,'!' but not to the same in spe- 
propertyasof (.jeg^j fop instance, the cause why quadrupeds 
% *D and E dif- are long-Hved, is their not having bile, but why 
fer m ipecies. jjij.^g ijyg long, their being of a dry complexion, 

§ i. e. an inde- or Something else : if however they do not arrive 
OTopodtion. immediately at an individual, § and there is not 
II Example (1.) one medium only, but many, 11 the causes also are 

f Each under ^„„„ mr '' -^ ' " 

the other. mauy.^l 

Chap. XVIH. — Observation upon Cause to Singviars* 

» As to D. Which of the media is the cause to singulars,* 

1. The middle whether that which belongs to the first universal, 

be^e nearest or that to the singular ? Evidently the nearest 

to the singular to the singular to which it is cause. ^ For this is 

to which it is 

cause. the cause why the first,t under the universal,! is 

t As B. inherent, § C is the cause that B is inherent in 

§ In D. D, hence C is the cause why A is inherent in D, 

but B is the cause why it is in C, yet to this it- 

II Example (I.) g^Jf {g th^ cause.^ || 

Chap. XIX. — Upon the Method and Habit necessary to the ascer- 
tainment of Principles. 

Concerning syllogism then and demonstration, what either 
of them is, and how it is produced, is clear, and at the same 
i[ Taylor and *^°^® about demonstrative science, for it is the 
Buhie annex same : IT ^ but about principles, how they become 

* The medium is to be assumed, proximate to the subject rather than 
to the property. Habet et Atort suos gradus, quia potest esse causa 
proxima qu^ non est prima h. e. per se nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus 
ideo praefertur, evideiitia, quia (contra quam ceterae) sua luce est conspi- 
cua, et nihil indiget aliena. Quarc, qua? hanc adhibet causam demon* 
stratio, et habetur et nominatur ** potissima." Aldrich. Of. also Whately 
and Hill. 

* As the puration of bile is the cause to itself of longevity. Taylor. 

Ex. 1. Whatever is without bile is long-lived 
Every quadruped is without bile 
. • . Every quadruped is long-lived : but 

Every horse is a quadruped 
. • . Every horse is long-lived. 

^ The methods of explaining demonstration and demonstrative science 
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known, nnd wlmt is the liabit which recognises I''[j,''^{!J5^ 
them, is manifest hence to those who have pre- cbapurr. Bek- 
viously doubled il, uhm.*'"* 

That it is llit-n impossible to have scientific 
knowledge through demonstration, without a , 
knowledge of first immediate principles, has been [ 
elucidated before,' still some one may doubt the ( 
knowledge of immediate principles, both wbether l^j)!,?,™!!!'"!!!' 
it ia the same or not the same,' also whether there ww wivrf. 
Is a science of each or not,f or a science of one, ilnD«ieiiie of 
but a different kind (of science) of another, and '^'^ "orthH"'' 
whether non-inherent habits are ingeneratcd,^ or piisripiifrdor 
when inherent are latent.^ If then, indeed, we '(''f™,^^^'' 
possess them,§ it is absurd, for it happens that it quired, cr. 
(the principle) escapes those who have a more u.'cL if j, *.' 
accurate knowledge than demonstration,' but if ^'^'"''c'ti' 
not having them before, we acquire them, how ch. Ti..«niis 
can we know and Icam without pre-eiislent ^''^I'lS"' '' 
)mowledge ? for this is impossible, as we said 1 1-*. ijyn»- 
also in the cose of demonstration. It is evident 
then, that they |j can neither be possessed, nor \i The nnt ot 
ingenerated in the ignorant, and in those who p""'"''''^ 

we identical iherefore aometimcs, as in this chnpter, ilemonalralion is 
assumed for demonstrative gcivncc. 

' Vide book i. th. 2, We have already noiicEd the two teaaea in which 
aiuvot is used bj Aristotle; here it is applied to a proposition not proied 
by any higher middle termi i. e. an ailoiQHlic principlo, which con- 
stitutes the first premise ofa demonstration : cf. An. Post. i. 'i- In An. 
Post. i. 13, it is applied to a prtmise immediate as to its conclusion. 
Vide Uaosel ; Aldiich. p. 104, note. 

* As iu infants. Acislotle couiidered lbs mind u a piece oF blank 
paper, oa which nothing iriiswiitleii hut natuial inclinNtion {ri trt^vaie). 
One difference betweea disposition (liaBtiris) and bubit (iX't), drawn ill 
the Categories and de Aniini, (vide marginal references,) consists in 
considering habit more lasting Ihan disposition, the former applying to 
tl(6 virtues, etc., the latter to heal, cold, health, etc., which last nndeipi 
more rapid mulatian. Tbe rclalioti between liiyaiiis, iriayi". and Uif, 
given by Atpaiina, OB quoted by Mitheler, ia as follows: /'ocutbu analnrl 
iosita jam est polenlis. quffidani, sed nondnm nobis ut loquimur potentia, 
cajos ex ipso vigoie operafio prolluat ; banc demum poleuliam philoao- 
pho* habilum Tocsl. 

■ That is, the thing which is known, or the possession ot the principle 
itself, is concealed from children, who bnTing (suppose) a Itnowledge of 
■xionis, possess thereby a knowti^ge more accurate than dcmDnslralian. , 
cr. Waitz. J 
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have no habit, wherefore it is necessary to possess a certain 
power, yet not such an one as shall be more excellent ac- 
cording to accuracy than these. Now this ap- 
pears inherent in all animals, for they have an 
innate power, which they call sensible percep- 
tion,* but sense being inherent in some animfds, 
a permanency of the sensible object is engen- 
dered, but in others it is not engendered.']' Those, 
therefore, wherein the sensible object does not re- 
main, either altogether or about those things which 
do not remain, such have no knowledge with- 
out sensible perception, but others when they per- 
ceive, retain one certain thing in the soul.j: Now 
since there are many of this kind, a certain differ- 
ence exists, so that with some, reason is produced 
from the permanency § of such things, || but in 
others it is not.ir From sense, therefore, as we 
say, memory is produced, but from repeated re- 
membrance of the same thing, we get experience, 
for many remembrances in number constitute 
one experience. From experience, however, or 
from every universal being at rest in the soul,* 
that one besides the many, which in all of them is 
way we arrive one and the same, the principle of art and science 
or science from arises, if indeed it is conversant with generaticm,t 

jeaedt'o'the^ • ^^ ^^^^ ^"* ^^ ^^*^ ^®^"g» ^^ scicnce.^ Neither, 
senses. ' therefore, are definite habits inherent,} nor are 

Lbitsby* *^6y produced from other habits more knovm, 
which princi- but from Sensible perception, as when a flisht 

pies are known. . . , ^- .^*^ it i ^ j 

occurs m battle, it one soldier makes a stand, 
another stands, and then another, until the fight is restored. 



2. Animals pos- 
sess sensible 
perception. 
• aloBficti. Of. 
Eth. b. vi. ch. 
2 and 11 ; de 
Anim4, b. ii. 
5, et seq. ; iii. 1 . 
t As insects. 
Vide Tren- 
delen. de An. 
p. 170, 174. 



J So Taylor 
and Buhle ; 
but Waltz and 
Bekker read 
grt. Cf. 
Bnindisius. 
§ Waitz and 
Bekker read 
uovlivt but 
Taylor and 
Buhle, uvfiixnt' 
II As in men. 
if As in brutes. 

• i.e. remain- 
ing. 

t With things 
perishable. 
3. In what 



* Cf. Trendelenb. c. i. p. 137 ; Aldrich, Hill, and Mansel upon In- 
duction and Method ; Zabarella upon the last ; and Whately upon the 
Province of Reasoning. The ** methodus inventionis ** can only be a 
process of inference, for no arrangement of parts is possible before they 
have been discovered, the discovery of general principles from individual 
objects of sense, if limited to the inferential process itself, will be induc- 
tion. The term, however, is sometimes extended so as to include the 
preliminary accumulation of individuals : in this under sense it will em- 
brace the successive steps given by Aristotle here, of aia9ti<ne fivtifitif 
l/iTrctpia, inayuyii, Mansd. Vide also Poetic, ch. xvi. ; De Anim. 
Proem. 167. 
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But the soul lias such a atate of being, oa enables . go „ „ »- 
it to suffer this," what, however, we have before laioniMyiue. 
said, but Dot clearly, let us again explaio. When "" " "•"■ 
one thing without difference abides, there is (thea) first, uni- 
versal in the bouI,' (for the singular indeed is perceived by 
eensc, but sense is of the universal, as of man, , ,„ ,],,„ 
but not of the man Calliaa,) again, in these+ it "S"J!^ 
stops, till individualaj and universals Btop,§* as tbjS^ ' 
sucli a kind of animal, until unimsJ,|| and in J.^'^''" 
thisir again (it stopa) after a similar manner," Buwi. 
It is manifest then that primary things become ) gutSiyj!,'''' 
necessarily known to us by induction, for thus pmnanrniin 
sensible perception produces the universal. But « Aninui. 
since, of those habits which are about intellect, *^in!j2,J!^" ^ 
by which wc ascertain truth, some are always pcnnuiut uii J 
true, but others admit the false, as opinion, and l-u,'^^,'-*' fl 
reasoning,^ but science, and intellect, are always ^ 

true, and no other kind of knowledge, except intellect, is 
more accurate than science, but the principles Tf demon- 
strations are more known, and ail science is connected with 
reason, there could not be a science of principles : but since 
nothing can be more true than science escept intellect^ 

■ That ia. the first uniiersal notian, or that which remRinB ot Uioac 
several Ihinw which are percpLved by the scnaes, and which do not 
Bpecifically dilTer. From firat imiversnl notions, another is formed, com- 
prehending Ihaae thinga which the several sin^ars have in commoQ, 
iinlil guinina genera are arrived at. The universal, of c(juis«, ia equallj 
and without difference found io many particulars. 

* The universols are so called (aiiipij) bccaanii they are inherent in 
nn^us, Rot partially, but wholly, eveiy wliere lolally present with 
their participants : thus the whole of animal is ia one man. 

' Of the powers of the soul, some are irrational and dlBobedient Id 
reisotl, as the nutiiltve, olhers are capable of being obedient to rca- 
■on. u anger and desire. But other powers ot the soul are rational; 
Mid of the ralioDsl, some are always true, as intellect and science. 
others are sometimes true, as opinion and ADytUfulc. i. e. reasoning about 
ptMtlicol and political affairs, and things generable and corruptible, which 
nic in • perpetual flux, and are subject to infinite mutatioD*. For in- 
tellect, properly so called, Is that power oi summit of tho soul which 
ener^tes about Uiings that possess an inTariable sameness of subsistence. 
Taylor. Vide alao Trendelenb. de An. iii. c. 4—6 ; Bieso i. p. 3i7 ; 
RassDW, p. 73. And cS. Eth. Nic. b. i. o, 13, Bohn'a ed., where s«e 
Browne'snote; Ptieiics, c. 16; Magna Moral, i. 34; uid Eudem.vL 
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4. Intellect 
alone conver- 
sant with, and 
itself the prin- 
ciple of science, 
All science 
through de- 
monstration 
knows the ob- 
jects of science 

ledge) of 
respect to 
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intellect will belong to principles, and to those 
who consider from these it is evident also, that as 
demonstration is not the principle of demonstra- 

' tion, so neither is science the principle of science- 
If then we have no other true genus (of habit) 
besides science, intellect will be the principle of 

• science : it will also be the principle (of the know- 

the principle, but all this subsists similarly with 

every thing. 
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